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was in conversation with a friend who 

was inclined to be very compliment- 
ary. He told Mr. Carnegie what a splendid 
gift his library was to Edinburgh and so 
much more needed than any other charity in 
the city, as the statistics showed that for a 
great many years there had not been one 
death by starvation there. 

“That,” answered Mr. Carnegie, ‘ does 
not arise from the number of charities in 
Edinburgh, but from the impossibility of 
starving a Scotchman.” 
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A NDREW CARNEGIE a short time ago 


Here is a story of Mr. Carnegie, told by 
aman who came over on the same steamer 
with him a short time ago: 

‘When they had that inevitable concert 
in mid-ocean,” he said, ‘Mr. Carnegie 
acted as master of ceremonies. Miss Olga 
Nethersole was on board, but as she was 
not able to assist at the entertainment she 
sent a polite little note, with a contribution 
to the benefit fund. Mr. Carnegie an- 
nounced ‘Miss Nestlerode’s’ munificence. 
A little later a second note, sent doubtless 
to call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that Miss Nethersole was not a pud- 
ding, arrived with a second contribution. 
Mr. Carnegie read the note aloud, and then, 
being in high good humor, proceeded to 
make some of what were intended to be 
appropriate remarks. 

“*Miss Nestlerode has done two good 
deeds this evening,’ he said, ‘and if she 
will just send us another contribution now 
she will be like the man in a story I once 
heard, who came into his office one day 
and told his partner that he was very 
happy because he had done three goods 
deeds that morning. In the first place I 
met a poor woman who was_ weeping 
bitterly because she had lost the four 
dollars with which she had intended to 
pay for the baptism of her baby. I gave 
her a ten-dollar bill, telling her to have 
the child baptized and give me the change 
as | came from my elub. Charity was one 
good deed. Saving the child’s soul from 
purgatory was the second,’ 

“*And what was the third?’ asked the 
partner, 

*““*Oh, the third: was that I got six good 
dollars for my green-goods ten.’ ”’ 
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The Rev. Dr. Poindexter 8S. Henson of 
Chicago, who has been called to the pas- 
torate of the Hanson Place Baptist Church 
in Brooklyn, is well known as a Chautau- 
qua lecturer. 

One Summer day when he was lecturing 
he was introduced by Bishop’ Vincent. *‘ We 
are to have a lecture this evening . on 
Fools,’ said Bishop Vincent, ‘ by ene—’ 

And then the Bishop pauséd: The au- 
dience roared. When «the laughter -nad 
subsided the Bishop continued, 

“of the wisest men im America.” 

Dr. Henson arose immediately and said: 
“TI am not half so big a fool as Bishop 
Vincent—” 

And then there was another whoop from 
the audience. When the laughter again 
quieted down Dr. Henson continued, 

“would have you think.”’ 
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* Unlike each other,”’ said Oliver Herford 
about two acquaintances of his; ‘ unlike 
cach other! Well, I should say they are. 
Why, they have no more tastes in common 
than if they were brothers.” 
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“What would you call.‘ adding insult to 
injury '?’’ some one asked Julius M. Mayer, 
the head of the Law Committee of the Re- 
publican County Committtee. 

“ The best Ulustration I once saw,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘ occurred in my election district the 
day of the primaries. A friend of mine 
wanted to scratch the ticket. He took his 
ballot and asked a stranger near the booth 
to loan him a lead pencil and show him 
how to vote against one name. The 
stranger did so. My friend cut out one 
name and returhed the pencil with thanks, 

“It happened that the man who had 
loaned it was the man whose name had 
been cut out.” 
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Capt. F. Norton Goddard was seated in 
the amen corner at the Fifth Avenue Ho- 


* tel talking with a friend when an Irishman 


carrying a transfer book walked up to the 
desk. Capt. Goddard sighted him and 
called him by name. The Irishman came 
over and thé§Captain shook hands with 
him, saying he was glad to see him. 

“Thankye, Captain, thankye,” said the 
old fellow. ‘ Sure it’s bad luck I had on 
election day, Captain.’’ 

“What was that?" asked the Captain, 
sympathetically. . 

“Sure I lost my little boy.’ 

“Toam very sorry.” 

“Yes; it was too bad. He was such a 
fine little fellow.” ‘ 


ad old was he?" 
he nine months. But he was that big 
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and strong you'd think he was a year and 
a half. And eat! He’d eat anything.” 

“What was the cause of his death?” 

“Sure, that was the strange part of it. 
He died of stomach trouble.” 
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A member of the firm of Ginn & Co., pub- 
lishérs, recently passed through Chicago on 
his way to a Winter home in California. 
He stopped long enough to see a little of 
Chicago and to make this comment: 

‘Everything here seems to be dirty,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ except the old mahogany, and that 
is clean and new.” 
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The Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, pastor 
of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, lost a lect- 
ure fee of $200 on Monday night last, and 
a large audience which had assembled to 
hear the distinguished Brooklyn divine was 
disappointed. Dr. Hillis was to have lect- 

{ ured at Norwich, N. ¥Y. The country people 
for miles around drove in through the rain 
and mud, but Dr. Hillis did not appear. 

One of the committee in charge of the 
lecture had sent the Brooklyn pastor an 
ancient time table, and when he reached 
the station he found that the train he was 
to take had been discontinued. 
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J. Pierpont Morgan received, on the morn- 
ing the big railroad consolidation was ef- 
fected, a mounted bear's tooth from a 
friend who had been shooting in Canada. 

As he looked at it he said: 

‘*T wonder if it is prophetic.” 
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“ Mark Twain is a genuine bohemian in 
his tastes,’’ said Col. A. C. Paine, the mil- 
lionaire paper manufacturer. 

“ Ex-Speaker Reed, Mr.*?Clemens, myself, 
and several others passed two enjoyable 
weeks on board Henry Rogers's yacht in 
Maine and Nova Scotia’ waters in Septem- 
ber last. 

“On board the yacht were hundreds of 
the best Havana cigars, but Mr. Clemens 
refused to smoke them. But when we 
landed at Yarmouth he went up to a coun- 
try store and bought a lot of cheap Mexi- 
can cigars resembling Pittsburg stogies. 
They were rank and strong as an old pipe, 
but the humorist puffed them with the 
ardor of an Irish jaunting-car driver.” 
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‘**Most expensive stuff I ever bought in 
my life when the quality is considered,” 
remarked John W. Dwight, Chairman 
Dunn's predecessor on the Republican 
State Committee, as he pointed to a wa- 
gon loaded with rags and old paper pass- 
ing Broadway, near Twenty-third Street, 
yesterday. : 

* Business necessitated my having an of- 
fice in Elmira as well as at my home in 
Dryden and here. I changed my quarters 
in Elmira and one set of books of an estate 
of which I am trustee was carried from 
the old to the new office in a waste paper 
basket. The latter was placed on top of a 
desk. Called out of town for a few days, I 
looked for that particular set of books on 
my return. Couldn't find one of them. 
Investigation disclosed that the janitor had 
disposed of them to a rag man. 

“ Worth nothing to the ordinary man, ‘they 
meant much to me. I engaged detectives 
and learned that the books formed ‘a part 
of two carloads of old paper that had been 
shipped to Skaneateles. My men reached 
the latter place before the cars were un- 
loaded, and of the seventy-two big bags in 
the two cars’ my books were in the last 
three sacks. Cost me nearly. $400, and, 
later, I found my clerk had a duplicate set. 

“T never look at a wagon load of paper 
and rags that I don’t sigh and use em- 
phatic language.” 
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“We have an expression in South Africa 
which -I find nobody understands over 
here,” said Capt. McFadyen, an officer of 

| the Cape Colony scouts, who has recently 
come to America with his wife, Miss Irene 
: Ashby, the lecturer on labor topics. 

“We have a way of calling a man who is 
tricky in his dealings, ‘slim.’ We speak of 
the ‘ slimness’ of the South African native, 
for example. He is always trying to get 
the better of you ina bargain. He is very 
ingenuous about it, and once you know his 
ways, is not at all difficult to deal with, 
If you have something you want to sell-for 
two shillings you must begin by asking 
him four for it, and, when he has beaten 
you down to two, he will be quite satisfied, 
even if the thing is worth only a shilling. 
He will always trick you if he can, 

“We call that being ‘slim.’ Over here, I 
think, you say ‘slick’ or ‘smooth,’ but as 
the expression is meant to describe a 
quality which often enables a man to get 
out of a tight place, I think ‘ slim’ is quite 
as good a word as ‘slick.’”’ 
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Ex-Congressman “ Ben "’ Cable of Llinois 
recently told this story of a titled English- 
man, who spoke at a dinner party, of a 
tiger he had Killed in India.: It measured, 
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he said, twenty-four feet from nose to tail- 
tip. Everybody gasped a little, but no- 
body ventured to express lack of faith in 
the accuracy of his memory for figures. 
However there was an old Scotchman 
present, who proceeded to cap “ my lord’s”’ 
tiger tale witha fish story. He said he 
had once caught a fish which was so heavy 
he could not land it. He had to call on 
six of his friends to help him bring it to 
the shore. 

“It was a skate,” 
ered two acres.”’ 

The tiger-hunting nobleman glared at 
the unmoved Scot for a moment, and then 
left the table in a rage. The host flew 
after him, and returned much disturbed. 

“ Sir,”’ he said sternly to the Scot, “ you 
have insulted my lord, and I beg you to 
apologize.”’ 

‘IT dinna insoolt him,’’ declared the Scot. 

** Yes, you did,” persisted the host. “* That 
two-acre fish story of yours was a gross 
reflection on him—an insult, You must 
apologize,” 

‘* Weel,” said the Scot, “ just you go back 
to the injured gentleman and tell him that 
if he will tak’ ten feet off that tiger's tail 
I'll see what I can do with the feesh.”’ 
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“King Oscar of Sweden is the most 
democratic man in the world,’ says Fritz 
Morris, who has just returned from a trip 
in Northern Europe. ‘* While we were at 
Marstrand, a fashionable bathing place on 
the coast of Sweden, King Oscar came on 
board the Hamburg-American yacht, the 
Prinzessin Victoria Luis, to inspect her. 
He greeted the passengers, seventy-five of 
whom were Americans, in the most cordial 
manner, and breakfasted informally with 
the officers and passengers. 

‘Later in the day, with some ladies, my 
wife and boy and an Englishman, we took 
a sail out to the King’s yacht, the Drott. 
Permission to look her over was at once 
granted. While aft we came upon the King, 
talking to two of his Ministers. He im- 
mediately rose and greeted the ladies. 

“ Telling. his Ministers he would join 
them later he took us around the . Drott 
and down -to the saloon, where he showed 
us his pictures and curios, He expressed 
regret that he could not show us a ship as 
fine as ours, but said it was a good enough 
boat for an old man, who had spent twen- 
ty-two happy Summers on her. 

‘*** Mr. Morris,’ he said to me, ‘ we don’t 
see many of your countrymen in these 
parts.’ 

“* But we see a great many of yours in 
our country, Your Majesty,’ Il answered. 

‘I hope they make good citizens,’ he 
said, and I toid him of their thrift, pros- 
perity, and prominence in America, He 
seemed much pleased. 

“ The Englishman with us had a frightful 
Cockney accent. He addressed the king 
in the language of courts, as the French 
still call their mother-tongue. With some 
difficulty he said: 

‘Monsieur Votre Majestie, avant dix 
ans j’avais honneur de vveus recontre—’ 

“Here the King put his hand on the 
Englishman's shoulder and said: 

“*But you are an Englishman, why 
don’t you talk to me in your own language? 
I understand it very well indeed.’ 

‘Before our ship sailed in the evening 
King Oscar ordered five war ships and four 
torpedo boats to circle about us and salute 
the flags of the different countries repre- 
sented among our passengers, Not one was 
forgotten.” 
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A near friend of Mr. McKinley's recalls 
this incident of his Western trip. During 
one of the semi-impromptu ovations at a 
small railway station a golden-haired mite 
of some seven Summers edged her way 
through the crowd and close up to the 
tracks as the big man on the car platform 
ceased speaking. 

“Do you like my new sash, Misser Mc- 
Kinley?"’ she called in a sweet, shrill 
treble as the cheering died away. 

“‘ Indeed, 1 do,’’ replied the President with 
a smile, stooping down to her as she turned 
about to give him the full benefit of the 
huge bow. “Why, I never had such a 
beautiful blue sash in all my life.” 

And the owner’s face beamed ecstatically 
up at him as the train moved on again. 
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When Archbishop Ireland, who was one 
of the distinguished visitors at the Yale 
Bicentennial Celebration last month, sent 
a certain telegram to the Yale Celebration 
Committee before his arrival he probably 
did not expect that it would prove as 
troublesome as, in fact, it did. The Arch- 
bishop, who was to receive a degree, was 
expected to arrive at New Haven on Mon- 
day. 

On Sunday afternoon a telegram was re- 
ceived from him which read: ‘ Kindly 
procure Archbishop's robe for me, Incon- 
venient to bring one.” For a few minutes 
the recipients of this request were sadly 
puzzled. There. was not an Archbishop's 
robe in New Haven. An Archbishop's robe 
is a thing you can not buy at every dry 
goods store, However a messenger 
sent to Hartford, wilds thie “SaaS are 
ment was gecured from ecclesiastical 
dignitaties there, It aw Archbishop 


he said, “‘ and it cov- 


Ireland on his arrival, but it is doubtful if 
he knew how much trouble it took to get it. 
© @ @ 

A mixed party of Northerners and South- 
erners were making their way southward 
the other day in a private car When the 
train arrived at Richmond one of the party, 
who wore the button of the Loyal Legion, 

remarked: 

“Four hours from Washington. Aston- 
ishing how the facilities of travel have 
been improved in this country within the 
last generation. I can remember when it 
took me four years to make that trip.” 
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Abraham Gruber tells the story of a 
political district leader who visited a house 
on the east side and asked if one of the 
residents who had not registered was born 
in this country. 

“No, he vas in dis country but a shord 
dime,’ was the reply of a German woman 
who came to the door, 

“Is he naturalized?’ asked the enumera« 
tor. 

“Vat you mean,” answered the womanj 
“tink you he god glass eyes! ”’ 
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“Prof. Richard Mayo Smith’s fatal ac« 
cident,"’ said Mr. Green of the Lenox Li- 
brary, “‘reminds me of the extra work his 
change of name caused in nearly every li- 
brary in the country. All his early works 
were published by Richard ‘Mayo-Smith’ 
and were so cataloged under M. 

“Then he suddenly brought out a new 
work as Richard M. Smith, and every card 
in every library had to be changed from 
the M's to the S's. When you reflect that 
there were on an average eight cards for 
each book, at least, in ordinary libraries, 
while the Astor, New York State, Boston 
Public, Congressional and their like might 
have fifteen or more for most of his books, 
you can see why the library assistants felt 
no extraordinary joy at the change.” 
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Dr. E. A, Alderman, President of Tulane 
University, who spoke a few night ago at 
a dinner given by Robert C. Ogden to those 
interested in the sprcad of education in the 
South, related an incident of a man who 
fell off the High Br:dge in Kentucky, who 
prayed as he was falling, 

“Oh, Lord, have mercy upon me, and 
have it quick."’ 
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The late Eugene Stanislas Kostzka d@ 
Mitkiewicz used to te!l a story of the cynic. 
ism of Li-Hung-Chang. Mitkiewicz, a pro- 
fessional ‘‘ promoter,” spent some of the 
best years of his life in an unsuccessful 
attempt to enginecr the establishment of a 
great Chino-American bank. Millions were 
involved, and it was necessary to secure 
the favor of Earl Li. Mitkiewicz obtained 
an interview with him, and explained his 
scheme. The Chinaman listened gravely. 

“It is a philanthropic plan, is it not? "* 
he said at length. “ You desire by means 
of this bank to bring about moral and so- 
cial reforms in my country, I suppose. You 
wish to civilize us, to save our souls.” 

“We wish to do nothing of the kind,” 
answered the adventurer. ‘“ This is simply 
and solely a commercial enterprise. We 
don’t care a rap for your morals, and I 
may say for myself, personally, that it is a 
matter of supreme indifference to me 
whether any of your souls are saved or 
not.” 

Li’s almond eyes twinkled. 

“Ah,” he said, “ you are not like other 
Europeans who come to China, They are 
all interested in our moral well being. You 
say you want merely to make money. It 
is strange. I have heard of such men bee 
fore, but till now I have never met a Eue 


ropean who had not the. spiritual good of 
China at heart.” 
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William: Rockefeller attended the meeting 
where the consolidation of the Western 
railroads was arranged. While he was 
waiting for the elevator a man who was 
hurrying out ran against him roughly. Mr. 
Rockefeller said something to the man, who 
is a messenger for a bucket shop. With a 
scowl he turned to Mr. Rockefeller and 
said: 

“Why don't you look where you are go- 
ing once in a while?’ and went out with a 
very injured air. 
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At the dinner given by the City Club to 
the Fusion candidates in the concert hall 
of Madison Square Garden on Thursday 
night Wheeler H. Peckham was engaged 
in a conversation with the man next to 
him about amalgamation and fusion. A 
particularly delicious-looking pattie had 
been placed in front of him, when by some 
accident a glass of wine was tipped, spill- 
ing most of the contents on the pattie. Mr, 
Peckham looked at the confection ruefully. 

* While I am in favor of fusion and amal- 
gamation general'y,”’ he said, “I can't ine 
dorse it in this case.” 
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Brevet Col. Charles W. C. MeCoy of Vir- 
ginia and the Confederate Army in the 
civil war, but now in peaceful seclusion.at 
his home in Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn, 
says he has the largest individual collec- 
tion of family Bib‘es in the world. Four 
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lor in his home. 

“Where did you get them all?” was 
asked. : 

“ Every one of ‘em was willed to me, and 


every one of ‘em came by express; yes, and 
os See that big book 


charges on it amounted to $3.25. Why, 
Sir, it's terrible the way my dying relatives 
treat me.” 

“Do you always get Bibles?” 

“Never inherited anything else in my 
life and don’t expect to. All my folks 
know I don’t need money, but they also 
know I am entitled to expect something 
from them when they slip off on the Styx. 
They never think of cash or collateral, but 
their first thought Is the family Bible, and 
by common consent they say with their 
dying breath: ‘ Give that to the Colonel.” ”’ 
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William Watson was made a Police Mag- 
istrate in Brooklyn by the recent election. 
While occupyipg a similar position in East 
New York an Irishman was brought before 
him, charged by his wife with intemperance 
and brutality. 

“If he only went to church, yer Honor,” 
gaid the complainant, “I think ‘twould 
cure him of his bad ways.” 

“AN right, Mary,” said Judge Watson, 
“your husband {fs sentenced to attend 
church for thirty consecutive Sundays. If 
he falls to serve out his sentence I'll send 
him to a place where there is less morality 
and more work.” 
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Nugent Robinson, as chirpy and gay as 
ever, just returned from a long absence 
abroad, frequents in the morning a certain 
club that, since the secession to the Man- 
hattan Ctubd of its frequenting members, is, 
much to his disgust, deserted, for he al- 
ways has a story to tell. 

While ruminating in lonely splendor the 
other morning he called an attendant and 
observed very sertously: 

“My ancestor, Robinson Crusoe, dis- 
covered footprints on the island and knew 
consequently there was another IlItving 
being in his vicinity. By the grace of 
Mullvany, I see footprints there on the 
matting—too fresh te be mine own—stale 
enough to be pre-Adamite. Tell me quick, 
is there another soul in this house—a mem- 
ber I mean—for | am weary of this soli- 
tude.”’ 
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It is seldom that classic notoriety is‘ re- 
covered from obscurity in the manner that 
befell Mr. W. Caryl Ely, President of ‘the 
International Traction Company, That 
gentleman was no more than one of the 
“mutable many" on Buffalo Day who ex- 
perienced difficulty in gaining access to the 
Exposition grounds to see the football 
game between the Cornell and Indian 
teams. But in his case an attempt to 
“rush things” at the gate met with the 
strenuous and muscular opposition of one 
Patrick 8S. Sullivan, a guardsman of the 
sacred precincts. Asa result Mr, Ely made 
a complaint to Commandant Bryne, who 
instituted inquiries. 

One of the results of the investigation 
was that the fact was brought to light 
that Mr. Ely and Charles 8. Francis, for- 
merly editor of The Troy Times, and now 
Minister to Greece, were the authors—in 
collaboration—of the historic “ Cornell, I 
yell, yell, yell, Cornef.”’ 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mr. Ely, ‘' Charlie 
Francis and I made it up one day going 
down the lake.” 
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Police Captain James K. Price was a visi- 
tor at the Fifth Avenue Hotel on Thurs- 
day, and many congratulated him on his 
apparent robust health. 

“Puts me in mind of something that oc- 
curred this morning,”” remarked the Cap- 
tain. “‘I met a friend; we were boys to- 
gether. After shaking my hand heartily 
he closely inspected me and said: 

“*Jim, you and I are about of an age. 
But look at me. I have to use a cane and 
am feeble. Tell me what you do to keep 
8. robust?’ 

“*T spend all my leisure time in Tremont 
in an undertaker’s shop,’ I answered. ‘ He 
gives me daily two glasses of embalming 
fluid and assures me it will preserve any- 
body.’ 

“He didn’t catch on, but after a few mo- 
ments® thought he added: 

*“* By gad, Jim, I'll try it.’ 

“So if you hear of a men whose first 
name is George dying suddenly in an un- 
dertaker’s shop, charge it up to me." 
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Gunther K. Ackerman is as bald as a 
dish pan, notwithstanding the fact that he 
is yet a comparatively young man. 

He is Secretary to Park Commissioner 
Moebus of Bronx Borough, and when asked 
by the latter a few days ago as to the 
cause of his premature baldness, Secretary 
Ackerman replied: 

“When I was on The Star, in John 
Kelly's time, the politicians who used to 
call at the effice were accustomed to spin- 
ning me around on my head for drinks.” 
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James J. Hill was going into 49 Wall 
Street on Wednesday to attend a meeting 
of the men who arranged the settlement of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad trouble. A 
porter was coming out of the building with 
some office furniture and a huge calendar, 
on which the date Nov. 13 was printed in 
big red letters. When Mr. Hill's eyes fell 
on the calendar he looked at it with more 
than casual notice, then stepped aside to 
get out of the way. As he resumed his 
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marked: - Hae aoe oi Nia soap ; 
Fm ged to-day ten't Weiday also,” 


Frank Munsey, the publisher, met an ac- 
quaintance who asked kim to explain the 
difference between the men who call them- 
selves “ journalists’ and the men who in- 
sist on, being known simply as ‘ newspaper 
men.”* 

“The aifferénee ts this,” replied Mr. Mun- 
sey, ‘a newspaper man spends most of his 
time in getting things printed about people 
and news, and a journalist spends most of 
his time in gettings things printed about 
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Willis Holly, Secretary of the Park Com- 
missioner of Manhattan, and who was for- 
merly @ newspaper man, ts a Chesterfield 
in his manners. A few days ago, while walk- 
ing through the menagerie in Central Park, 
he heard his name loudly called. 

“That must be Commissioner Clausen, 
said he to the frien@d who accompanied 
him. I'l! hurry across to the office.” 

As he started, his name was called aguin. 
Then he realized that it was a big green 
parrot that had summoned him. 
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Henry Hall, Washington correspondent of 
The Pittsburg Times, was sent one time 
by his paper to report a family feud in 
Kentucky. He had heard of some of the 
dangers attached to persons who in any 
way became connected with such a feud, 
and he hoped to maintain an unprejudiced 
and non-partisan attitude. 

He arrived at a small hotel tn a country 
town and, being travel stained, his first re- 
quest was for a bath. A boy was sent to 
show him the bath, He disappeared and 
came back in a little while with some soft 
soap, towel, a shovel, and a pick axe. Hall 
expressed some surprise, but the boy ex- 
plained: 

“The creek’s run dry and you'll have 
to dam it up if you take a bath.” 
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William L. Utley, Democrat, ran for As- 
sembly in a Republican district in Albany 
County at the recent election. It happened 
to be a Republican day in Albany County, 
and consequently Mr, Utley went down 
with the other candidates of his party. 
He was very much disappointed over the 
result, but this did not hinder him from 
injecting a little humor into his certificate 
of expenses, whch is filed in the Albany 
County Clerk's office in these words: 

‘Paid for drinks, cigars, ice water, ho- 
tel and livery bills, railroad fare and other 
incidentals, about $120. Debts incurred by 
reason of canvass, about $60—assets, none. 
Campaign wind valued at 10 cents per 
breath, about $500. Promise to pay equal 
to the amount of indebtedness. No record 
kept as to campaign lies, prophesies, &c., 
&c. At time of this affidavit still a Demo- 
erat.” 
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Among the signs of the times in Brook- 
lyn is the reappearance on the head of 
former Deputy Chief (now Inspector) of 
Police P. H. McLaughlin of his celebrated 
“plug hat.” In days not far agone, when 
William 8. Devery, as Chief of Police, was 
in the full flush of his power, he was ex- 
cited to picturesque wrath by this same 
shining tile and moved to observe, “* touch- 
in’ on and appertainin’ to” it, that all 
McLaughlin did was to “ strut around with 
that plug hat stuck on the back of his 
head." Those were days in the department 
when the rage of Devery was a thing 
feared, and McLaughlin's “ plug hat "’ went 
into retirement. But the gray days of this 
November have brought a change in the 
prospects of Devery which has been fol- 
lowed by other changes with regard to 
him. And so it is that the glossy tile of 
McLaughlin is once more to be seen re- 
flecting the rays of the sun on Fulton 
Street, defiant, triumphant, 
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H. McK. Twombly ts a decided, energetic 
man, who walks quickly, talks quickly, and 
settles business matters with precision and 
dispatch. When he attended the meeting 
of the railroad magnates who made the big 
combine he sauntered into the ante-roum 
with a leisurely air. A friend -~who was 
present said to him: 

“It must be all over but the signing, 
Twombly, since you are not in a hurry.’ 

Mr. Twombly, with a little twinkle in his 
eye, replied: 

“On the contrary, I think it will only 
be beginning with the signing.’’ Then he 
stepped up a little more briskly. 

©? @ 

Two anti-Tammany men were discussing 
Mayor-elect Low and his appointments. 

“Did you ever know that Mayor Strong's 
first difference with the regular Repub- 
lican organization was the result of an un- 
fortunate kick?"’ asked one. 

“A political kick?" said the other by 
way of reply. 

“No, by a real sure enough kick,” said 
the first. “It happened in this way. Two 
Republicans were sent to the Mayor to 
make recommendations for Commissioner 
of Public Works and Commissioner of the 
Fire Department. One of them was the 
late Jacob M. Patterson. With another 
he went over the programme in advance 
and it was agreed just what arguments 
should be put forth by them respectively. 
They knew that the Mayor was not fa- 
miliar with the details of local politics. 

“They presented their case with elabo- 
rate and plausible arguments. At length 
it seemed to Judge Patterson that a little 


too much was being said and with the idea | 


of closing the conversation he kicked at his 
companion gently a couple of times under 
the table. It happened, however, that in- 
stead of striking the foot he intended he 
landed on Mayor Strong's sore toe. He 
knew in an instant that something was in 
the wind, drew himself up and brought 
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appointed two men of his own 
selection and the trouble began.” 
ee 

Danforth E, Ainsworth, the Deputy State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, is one 
ot the Republican leaders of Oswego 
County. During the recent campaign he 
Tread every morning at breakfast a news- 
paper which advised its readers to “ vote 
under the stare.” This legend became so 
familiar to him that. when he went to the 
polis on election day he very nearly fol- 
lowed out fits injunction. 

He procured a ballot, dnd, going into the 
booth, actually put his cross under the star. 
His mistake never dawned upon him until 
he was in the act of handing hig ballot to 
the inspector of election. 

“Hold on,” he said involuntarily; “1 
think I have made a mistake.” 

He returned to the booth and discovered 
that he had indeed made a mistake. He 
precured a new ballot and ‘‘ voted right,” 
as he afterward expressed it. 
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One of William Ordway Partridge’s treas- 
ures is an autograph copy of Whitman's 
“Leaves of Grass.” A party of Boston 
friends, including a midget of some six or 
seven Summers, called at his studio lately, 
and, while the grown-ups oeh'd and ah’d, 
the yellow-haired youngster amused her- 
self as best she might. By some evil chance 
she happened upon a stub of indelible 
crayon, and later the crabbed autograph 
on the fly leaf of the treasured volume. 
She had lately taken her first lessons in 
vertical chirography, and, overjoyed at the 
opportunity to shew her skill, she at once 
set out “straightening up the letters." 

“ They’s better now,” she Msped, trotting 
over with the book to the group under the 
skylight. But the things not loud but deep, 
which naturally suggest themselves at 
times like that, this time revealed them- 
selves only in a little accentuation of the 
sculptor’s wonted smiling courtesy. 
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There is a probability that the excellent 
representation of a game cock that has so 
long graced the floor immediately under 
the swinging clock in the main corridor 
of the Hoffman House will soon be re- 
moved. Being the emblem of the Greater 
New York Democracy its presence is de- 
cidedly distasteful to the many Tammany 
Hall Democrats who visit the hotel. Es- 
pecially has this been the case since elec- 
tion results became known. 

One evening last week ex-Lieut. Gov. 
William F. Sheehan and Jacob A. Cantor, 
President-elect of the Borough of Manhat- 
tan, were conversing in the lobby, stand- 
ing on either side of the rooster, when a 
gentleman talking with Assemblyman 
Charles 8. Adler noticed a decided scowl on 
the face of a prominent Tammany Hall 
official. He called the Assemblyman’s at- 
tention to it, with the remark: 

* Seems to be ill feeling there? "’ 

“Not at all,” replied Mr. Adler; “ he's 
not sore on Sheehan and Cantor, but that 
picture of the rooster recalls unpleasant 
memories.”’ 
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A middle-aged woman slow of gait and 
weary of countenance recently invaded the 
office in the Charities Building of Dr. Le- 
ander T. Chamberlain, President of the 
Evangelical Alliance, the Phil-African 
League, and numerous other associations 
for the betterment of life. She came pe- 
titioning a contribution to some sister so- 
clety. The Secretary gave her a seat in 
the outer room, leaving the door slightly 
ajar as he stepped into the inner office. 
To this the caller's back was turned, and 
she evidently failed to notice a small orna- 
mental mirror which happened to be at 
such an angle that the doctor at his desk 
had a full view of her face as reflected in 
it. This, as he glanced up on the Secre- 
tary’s entrance, was contorted with the 
most dreadful grimaces, one following an- 
other without intermission. Fascinated by 
this unusual spectacle the doctor ap- 
proached his visitant, who, hearing his 
step, turned him a rather pleasing face 
suffused with a soft color that was very 
becoming. For once plain human curi- 
osity overcame adamantine reserve, and 
the doctor ventured an inquiry. Genuinely 
confused his caller at last confessed that 
when tired she grew very pale, and had 
found by sad experience that an anaemic 
looking woman was never a welcome visi- 
tor, whereas a good color almost always 
gained at least an audience. She had near- 
ly rubbed the skin off her face before she 
found that ‘‘ making faces’ answered the 
same purpose. The doctor was so im- 
pressed that he doubled his subscription 
on the spot. 

“You have heard of the land of the mid- 
night sun of Northern Europe, where farm 
work is done almost without rest during 
that part of the year when there is no sun- 
set, haven't you?” asked W. J. Lough- 
ridge in the lobby of the Waldorf one even- 
ing last week. 

* Well, in the oil fields of Southeastern 
Kentucky the farmers are just now doing 
as much. About two weeks ago a tre- 
mendous flow of gas was accidenfally set 
on fire and some of the farmers, pressed 
for time, took advantage of the light to 
plow their fields by gas light. 

“The gas light comes from the Marsh 


farm on Beaver Creek, in Wayne County. | 


The pressure is so great that the flame 


does not touch the earth ai all, but looks | 
; as if hung in mid-air. The flame, reach- 


ing about two hundred feet in air, with a 
breadth of perhaps twenty feet, makes a 
magnificent spectacle. 

“1 first saw it by night. I was riding on 
horseback up the ridge which separated 
me from the light, and, hearing the awful 
roar made by the escaping gas, I thought 


it was the alarm of a sudden storm. As I | 
' reached the top of the ridge the light of 


great flame, | 
the valley, broke 
pressed with the wild mountain scenery, it 
struck me as the most startling and 
est sight I had ever witnessed.” 
ee¢ 

There are a number of regular visitors 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard who give a 
#reat deal of unsolicited advice to officials 
there as to how to run their end of the 
Navy Department. The pet subject for 
criticism with these self-constituted advis- 
ers is the use of the cruiser Columbia as a 
receiving ship im place of the old frigate 
Vermont, 

“It's a shame to use one of the fastest 
boats in the navy for such a purpose,” they 
declare. 

When this criticism is voiced to Rear Ad- 
miral Barker, the Commandant of the yard, 
he says quietly and a trifle wearily: 

“Oh, don’t let that worry you; the Co- 
lumbia is now fester than ever she was.” 

The eritic takes a look at the stout haw- 
sers holding the ship in her berth and 
slinks away toward the yard gate. 
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John Dunn has charge orf the wrestling 
bouts which are a part of the nightly enter- 
tainment at a theatre in the Bowery. The 
wrestler who meets all comers is Michael 
Pardello. The proprietor of a theatre in a 
country town called on Pardello the other 
day. He wished to secure the wrestler as 
an attraction, 


“ How much you pay, eh?" asked Pare 
dello. 
“Well,” was the reply, “I'll play you 
for a purse or a percentage of the receipts.” 
“How big-a house? How many peep?” 
“Oh, thousands. When we had Henry 
Irving we turned 500 away.” 

“ He beeg-a man. You tell Henry Irv I 
wrestle heem two fali-a. De winna take all 
de mon.” 


Dunn says the final arrangements have 
not been made. ‘ 
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Sir Hugh Graham, the proprietor of The 
Montreal Star, was in New York on the 
day of election. Sir Hugh was much tn- 
terested in seeing what the enthusiasm 
over a big election in New York was like. 
In giving his impressions later he sald: 

“I witnessed the great enthusiasm 
which greeted the return to Canada of 
Strathcona’s Horse from South Africa, and 
I thought that was about the limit to 
which men could go in showing their ex- 
ultation. Many members of the Horse were 
earried on the shoulders of men and the 
cheering was loud and continuous. But 
the scenes here when the returns showed 
a victory for the Fusion forces exceeded 
the powers of imagination. Just think of 
well-dressed women parading the street 
and tooting horns in the faces of every one 
they pass! No wonder the Americans suc- 
ceed. How could a people capable of such 
enthusiasm fall to do so?” 
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“Uncle George" Middleton, the gray- 
haired night watchman in the Post Office, 
was once a wealthy resident and prominent 
politician of Brooktyn. 

When asked lately why he had sought 
such a position as he now holds he happl- 
ly replied: 

“It cost me too much to be popular and 
now I am snickering in my sleeve at the 
young ones, who are squandering their fore 
tunes in seeking honors which are as hol- 
low as a putty blower.” 

®¢ 

L. G. Mercer, a theatrical manager at 
present with ‘“ Quo Vadis,"’ told a story at 
the Grand the other day of a hotel exe 
perience which he had some years ago at 
Streator, Ll. 

“There was only one hotel in the town 
and I either had to stop there or camp out, 
It was night when I registered. In assigne 
ing me a room the proprietor warned me 
that his service was not very good. I dis- 
covered that he was truthful. 

“My room was a double one on the top 
floor. Tired, I was soon fast asleep. 

“About 10 o'clock I was awakened by 
rain drops falling on my face. Thinking 
it might be only a small leak, I moved to 
the other side of the bed. It, too, was wet. 
I rang for the porter and asked for a dry 
room. He said it was no use, that all 
leaked. 

“+ Try the other bed,’ he added; ‘if that, 
too, is wet ring and I'll bring you an um- 
brella.’ "’ er 8 

Gen. Ballington Booth of the Volunteers 
of America told a story at the annual meet- 
ing of his organization last week of a 
Methodist prayer meeting held on the east 
side during the Mayoralty campaign. In 
the midst of a prayer, he related, one pious 
brother said: 

‘*Oh, Lord, we pray Thee that the Demo- 
cratic Party may hang together in the com- 
ing election.”’ 

‘*‘Amen, answer prayer, Lord,’’ put in a 
Republican who was near. 

* But I do not mean it as the Republican 
brother means it, Lord. I pray that we 
~may hang together in concord and accord,” 
continued the Democrat, 

‘Amen, Lord,’’ again said the Repub- 
lican. “‘ Any ‘cord, so long as they hang." 

Senator Depew’'s friends are telling of a 
recent jest which they assert the Senator 
made at the expense of Bishop Potter. Ac- 
cording to the tale, the Senator met the 
Bishop at a dinner given by a common 
j friend. 

**Ah! Bishop,”’ said the Senator in one of 
the lulls in the dinner conversation, ‘“ they 
tell me you are writing a new book.”’ 

“Do they? said the Bishop “ And 
what might its name be, if I may be so 
| bold as to inquire? 

“They say,’’ replied (fe Senator gravely, 
‘that you are going to call it ‘ Powers 
fhat Pray 
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Eccentricities of 
the New Cookery 


ERBERT SPENCER'S theory of wave- 
H like ups and downs in the history of 
applies 
start 

rise 
Oos- 


literature 

Families 
poverty, 

and 


their 
things. 


nations and 
many other 
in obscurity and cheerful 
gradually to wealth, luxury, 
tentatious extravagance; too often the third 
generation sinks into the effeminate, worth- 
less, Jeisure class and soon disappears, 

Literature, as we all know, has its con- 
tinuous waves of rise, growth, brilliant 
culmination, artificiality, and decline. In 
England and America the last is 
now being illustrated. 

The artificial in literature have 
always been curious and absurd, Just re- 
call the stilted, intricate effusions of the 
metaphysical’Donne and his followers. 
Even the strong and satiric Dryden, when 
young, fell into this fashion, Moliére ridi- 
culed this affected, verbose, involved style 
in France. 

A volume 


to 


phase 


schools 


might. be written on the ar- 
tificial in courtship, fashions, chirography, 
manners, conversation, 
art. in general, and the 
particular. 

Ajl that can be endured as not influenc- 
ing our health and lives. But when 
vlight, this. idiocy; falls on food 
way. it should be prepared and 
truly deplorable and some 
protest; 

I do not refer to mythological pastry, 
where a history and deep meaning can be 
read in gingerbread 
Oukes, and rolis, 


“Type intricacies of Elizabethan cookery 
tre, amazing, but they are at a comfortable 
cistance. The Roman bafhquets where they 
served a dish composed of’ the brains of 
600 neacocks or the tongues of 500 night- 
ingales were more. remarkable for .costli- 
ness than for taste,’and we can hardly 


decorations, 
in 


house 
intpressionists 


this 

and the 
served; it 
is 


one should 


horses,. pretzels, pan- 


MERICANS make some curious discoy- 
eries in. London,. often unearthing 
things of interest and importance 

that the Londoners themserves had not 
been aware of. 

The American Embassy at 123 Victoria 
Street a short time ago received from the 
Secretary of State at Washington a request 
to wipe out an indignity put upon the 
fame of our National heroes. Some tourists 
from a Western State, in nosing about 
London's nooks and crannies, discovered in 
a dark corner of the Soane Museum a 
glass case containing a human skull. Over 
it fas a placard on, which appeared: ‘“ This 
is the skull of Paul Jones, the pirate!” 
Now, the ordinary Englishman may never 
have heard of Paul Jones, but, at the 
time he flourished, he was commonly called 
a pirate, and the placard had been there 
for generations. Indignant at this outrage, 
the American tourist returned to Oshkosh 
and opened communication with his Sen- 


ator. The latter saw the Secretary of 
State. The Senator was anxious to oblige 
his constituent, and the Secretary of State 
wished to oblige the Senator, so the huge 
mechanism of our Diplomatic Service was 
set in motion, and our Ambassador at the 
Ccurt of St. James's had a new and unex- 
pected task on hand, 

Now, diplomacy works in devious ways. 
Even a trifling incident like this has been 
known to cause international complica- 
tions when not handled with skill. Fortu- 
nately Mr. Hodgson, an old diplomatic 
servant, has handled all sorts of queer jobs 
and smoothed out the relations between 
Great Britain and the United States in 
more ways than one. Ignoring the For- 
eign Office, and quietly proceeding in a 
cab to the museum in question, he spotted 
the plaeard,- convinced the man-in charge 
that it was a bad historical mistake, and 
for a tip of a shilling induced him to re- 
move the obnoxious words. And thus at an 
expense of about half a dollar another pos- 
sible jar in international relations was 
avoided! bd 

‘ *,* 

There is one place in London, and only 
one, where the ancient custom of keeping 
a watchman to call eut the-hours is still 
maintained. This is-at New Inn, which, in 
spite of its name, is-one of the oldest inns 
of court. The servants there are quite 
proud of the age of the place, and it was 
one of them who said-one day: 

“ Why, Sir, this inn .was here in the time 
of Charles L.” 8 

After a long pause, to allow this stunning 
fact to percolate through the brain of the 
hearer, he extended his arm and added 
“with emphasis: ; 

* And it was here in the time of Charl 
mh!” 

‘Some vague notion of the disturbances 
which intervened between the two reigns 
had probably ‘been floating through the 
man’s mind, but how an. existing: institu- 
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‘QUAINT LONDON NOOKS THROUGH AMERICAN 


ZRER 


Perfumed Sandwiches, 
Tinted Strawberries, 
Flavored Eggs. 


About 1610 one 
was the con- 


realize such extravagance. 

of the triumphs of cookery 
struction of a ship of confectionery, with 
guns charged with actual powder, and 
a castle of pies, containing live frogs and 
birds. Savarin, who believed there could 
be octaves of tastes as well as of tones, 
left several wise maxims anent his art 
“the destiny of men and nations depends 
on the manner in which they nourish them- 


“as 


selves. The discovery of a new dish des 
more for the happiness of the human race 
than the discovery of a star." 

Louis XIV. said: “The art*of cooking 
cannot be learned out of a book any more 
than the art of swimming or the art of 
painting.” 

I had one dinner at a farmer's, where a 
savory stew was set in a large tin pan in 
the centre of the table, from which all 
helped themselves; akin to the single dish 
hcllowed out in the middle of the 
from which an entire family fed, 
fingers for forks, in the early 


table 
using 
days of 
France. 

Now, if fou were obliged to choose, which 
would prefer for a satisfying meal, 
that on the 
a chocolate lunch given by some city 
had term of 
cocking school? 

Fancy a 
course leaning to that shade! 
nuts dipped in chocolate and then covered 
with whipped cream! 


you 


savory stew farmer's table or 
girl 
who tuken one lessons fat a 
chocolate-tinted soup and every 


Fancy chest- 


This is not my imagining, but an actual 
My attention first called to 
the artificial in this direction when I 
eled a weary way one hot by 
and: «ar to attend a lunch given by a 
young :and ambitious housekeeper. t was 
thcd asd-unusually hungry and waited.im 
petientiy fora summons to the diniug 
room. 


Vas 
rave 


day boat 


EYES 


New Inn “calls the hour” in a stentorian 
but musical voice: 

“Ten o'clock—and all's well!’ 

The words are heard in the adjoining 
chambers and offices. Tenants In Clemént's 
Inn, whose rooms look into the pretty yard 
and garden of New Inn, may hear these 
words every hour through the night if 
awake. In Summer time, when their win- 
dows are open, they listen for the calling 
of the hour, as the hands of the clock show 
it to be imminent, and it is always a pleas- 
ing reminder of the days before clocks and 
watches were in common use and before 
policemen were invented. : 


Richard Croker’s ‘town house in. Lon- 
don,”’ which figured so conspicuously but 
somewhat vaguely in speeches during the 
municipal campaign, is one of the curlosi- 
ties which a visitor to the British metropo- 


lis would take a long time to find, for the 
simple reason that it does not exist. 

When Richard Croker comes to London, 
he is either to be found occupying one of 
the rooms of his old friend Nagle in Panton 
Street, Haymarket, or as a guest at the 
Walsingham House Hotel, Piccadilly. At 
one time he did rent a small house in Lon- 
don, but found.it more convenient to make 
hie permanent headquarters at his house 
in Wantage, and to stop at a hotel or lodg- 
ing house when he made his infrequent 
trips to London. Occasionally he may be 
seen wandering through the big corridors 
of the Hotel Cecil. Mr, Croker has been 
seen to drop in at Simpson’s in the Strand 
and there eat his saddle of mutton or “ cut 
off the joint,” like the rest of them, at this 
two-and-sixpenny dinner. 

*.¢ 


Simpson's, by the way, is one of the cu- 
riosities of London which never falls to at- 
tract American visitors to the British me- 
tropolis. All of the ponderous spoons, 
forks, tankards, and dish covers there are 
of old sterling silver, with the hall mark 
prominently stamped upon them. One side 
of the room is divided up into queer little 
compartments for the diners,-and the wait- 
ers, who have been there anywhere from 
ten to forty years, are familiar with old 
patrons of the place, 

But the most curious feature of a dinner 
at Simpson's is to see the carver wheel the 
joint of roasted meat up to the table upon 
a movable stand with a burning lamp un- 
der it. The heavy solid silver dish cover is 
removed, the white-aproned carver dra- 
matically sharpens his knife on the steel, 
and the old patron critically examines the 
joint of meat to select the exact piece 
which he would like to have cut off. If the 
Joint is too well done, he is informed that 
a fresh one is ‘‘coming on in ten minutes, 


Sir, and would you mind waiting?"’ . 


Down below a dozen or more joints of 
mutton and beef are roasting before a 


| huge coal fire, being turned by an ancient 


“ smokejack" worked by a wheel up the 
chimney. These are ‘‘ timed'’ so as-to be 
ready for the carver at regular intervals; 
; _ about 8:30. 
,and-eonsists 


| 


} 
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A clergyman, whom I had often enter- 
tained, was also one of the guests, a big 
brother with a bigger appetite, for whom 
I used to provide an immense supply of 
good things, and every dish and platter 
was empty at the finish. 

It was a stand-up affair, and we soon 
found that the small or dainty dmount that 
had been vouchsafed was carefully tied up 
80 as to be most ungetatable. The two-inch- 
square sandwiches of thin bread with a bit 
of lettuce and a mite of mayonnaise dress- 
ing, were fastened with baby blue ribbon. 
The minute cracker sandwich, with its 
morsel of was shut in by narrow 
pink. 

To see that clergyman take a puzzled sur- 
vey of his prospective meal, (he had been ! 
visiting invalid parishioners all the morn- 
ing,) evidently In doubt whether to act the 
modern Alexander with his Gordian knot, | 
and apply his penknife to its peculiar en- 
vironment or swallow it entire, ribpons and | 
was a queer picture not soon forgot- | 
ten. One merry friend said afterward that 
she expected to see the ends of blue rib- | 
mustache. | 

by experts 


cheese, 


all, 





bon under his. impressive 
The recipes 
often so elaborate and complex as to be im- 
possible or repulsive to the ordinary mind, 
to say nothing of the stomach. I read one | 
to a sensible man who was selling berries | 
at the door, and he declared that he would | 
not dare give such a mess to his horse. 
Sandwiches are now perfumed by placing 
them in a potpourri jar of rose leaves or | 
violets. Strawberries are spoiled. by put- | 
ting them in a nest of lettuce leaves, adding 


| 


now given are | 


a French dressing and covering with cream. 

Olive oil is poured over strawberries and | 
are to improve | 
appearance of grapefruit by ‘“ pink- | 
the top edge and cutting slits in the ' 

drawing ribbon through, ‘‘ making | 
bow of the ends."' 


oranges, and we advised 
the 
ing’ 


Ribbons and food do not harmonize,' and | 
the of ribbons either that the 
culinary leaders are at their wits’.ends to 
find some startling novelty or that they are | 
not truly artistic. 

In a recent magazine forty methods are 
given for cookihg potatoes; and as miany 
fer eggs. How much more appetizing is a 
plain baked ‘potato, white and mealy within 
ind clean and crisp as ‘to skin, than the 
same tuber excavated, its contents creamed 


use shows 





al diversion in the direction of a lark pie. 
Though the whole institution is typically 
English, there is a restaurant in Paris 
where the same custom of wheeling the 
roasted joint up to the table of the diner 
prevails, and here you are-gravely, informed 
that “it is an old French, custom.” 
*,* 

It was an American poking into the nooks 

and crannies of London who discovered ‘the 


stuffed body of Jérefmy Bentham in a med- 
It was the } 


ical museum in Gower Street. 
queer fancy of this worthy to be skinned 
and stuffed after his death, completely 
dressed in his favorite suit of clothes, and 
seated in his favorite chair. And now he 
is to be seen under a glass case, “ looking 
as natural as he did in life,’’ as the visitor 
is gravely informed when shown this ex- 
traordinary exhibit. 
*,* 

The fine hotels which have grown up in 
London during the last fifteen years are al- 
together the result of “ the American inva- 
sion.’ Previous to that time the greatest 
city in the world had about the worst ho- 
tel facilities it would be possible to find. 
The English were content, when visiting 
Lendon, to stop at what was called “a 


family hotel,” which consisted of a large 


lodging house run by an ex-butler or re- 
tired family servant, with miserable cook- 
ing, high charges, and indifferent attention. 

Marx Twain was one of the first to 
“roast "’ these Institutions. All the Amer- 
lean visitors complained. When the Lang- 
ham was built the Americans flocked there 
at once, because it had modern conven- 
lences and made. pretenses of; being up to 
date, It was a huge financial success, and. 
then the Grand Hotel was built. This insti- 
tution Hkewise* made -all Kinds of money, 
and so the Victofia was rushed up across 
the street, followed shortly by the Metro- 
pole. Ali of these new hotels continued to 
make money, and so the Cecil was built, 
and this in turn was followed by the Carl- 
ton. And now other-and finer hotels are 
projected for London, and the English peo- 
ple are learning that it is possible to enjoy 
in their own land hotel facilities as good’as 
any in America, France, or Switzerland. 

*,° 

It is hoped that somebody will publish 
the diary kept-for thirty years by the late 
George Herrick, who during all the time 
was the storm centre of gossip in the per- 
manent and floating American colonies in 
London. 

Graduating from college as valedictorian 
of the ‘class’ of which Secretary of State 
Hay was a member, he went to London in a 
diplomatic capacity with Reverdy Johnson, 
and became so infatuated with the place 
that he never came back. After his diplo- 
matic labors ceased, Mr, Herrick having an 
income from American property sufficient 
for his needs, he devoted himself to study- 
ing cosmopolitan life, adding to his knowl- 
edge of London’s historical places; and ac- 
quiring information which would be useful 
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and highly seasoned and returned, the cut, 
of course, hidden by narrow ribbon. 

Eggs are similarly spoiled. Poultry ia 
now boned and mashed, spiced and sauced 
till it is hardly recognizable. We are urged 
to embark on such difficult and foolish en- 
terprises as luncheons “with a one-color 
scheme—yellow, pink, or green. 

But yesterday I read four columns of di- 
rections for a ‘June luncheon,” where 
reed birds roasted, and sweet corn creams, 
and fresh raspberry conserve were consid- 
contemporaries of strawberries and 

blossoms. It was a ‘clover’ 
luncheon—pink and green on a shining 
background. There must be a round table 
of mahogany; in the centre, a form shaped 
like a four-leaved thickly studded 
with pink clover, the whole outlined with 
a fringe of green, the doilies interlaced 
strips of Japanese linen in pale green. At 
either end of the centrepiece small plates 
wreathed with clover blooms, holding small 
clover-leaf-shaped cakes masked with green 
There were bonbons, fresh raspber- 
ries, tinted pink and placed on leaf-shaped 
plates of green flecked with silver. 
At each place was to be “a dainty wreath 
of .pink clover blossom relieved with sprays 
used as a floral bracelet.”’ 


You must Ravigotte with 
“ chervil,”” olives in “ aspic,’’ a of 
nuts, with pink mayonnaise, in greenpepper 
and ‘“‘ Mint Parfait.’’ I confess that 
I don’t care for pink-edged lace paper mats 
and julep straws tied with narrow ribbons 
of green and pink 


ered 
clover 


clover, 


glass 


of greenery, 
butter, 
salad 


have 


cases, 


I believe that aspic is stock. As for 
Chervil, it can only be found in the diction- 
ary, a European garden herb. 

This highly decorated manner of serving 
food belongs to a decadent period. ‘‘ O, the 
vanity, humbug, and affectation of rose- 
dyed purées, and miniature geese floating in 
a pond of green aspic jelly!’’ exclaims one 
honest writer: 


I notice that when city friends visit me 
they heartily enjoy the most simple food, 
and plead for it. Let us realize that. the 
discovery of a new dish may not be as de- 
sirable as the skillful preparation of more 
simple, old-fashioned standbys, and have 
sufficient independence not to indorse the 
tedious rigmarole of the artificial school 
of cookery. KATE SANBORN. 


thoughts; wanderings, and the information 
acquired. the previous day. Then he would 
saunter~ to whatever hostelry was. fre- 
quented at that particular time by the_per- 
manent American residents, and gather in 
the news of the day, perhaps making new 
for whom he was always 
eager. -His death will be a’ sad loss to 
American journalists living in London; to 
whom bis vast store of knowledge and un- 
failing courtesy were invaluable. 


Berlin Strongly Forbids. 


N American woman who is visiting 
Germany with her husband writes as 
follows from Berlin: 

“Well, about Berlin; it’s all right, this 
capital of the empire, but let us be glad 
that we don't have to live here. Germany 
is like a great big reformatory, and it is 
only because these people know nothing 
better that they stand their barbed-wire 
methods of being kept straight. 

“*Streng Verboten’ is the shibboleth of 
the land, and after one gets over being 
rasped and harrowed by it, he can laugh 
and set to work to wonder at the docility 
of a great nation allowing themselves to 
be directed and managed in all the small 
concerns of life. There seems not the 
slightest disposition on the part of man, 
woman, or child to transgress a single one 
of the innumerable things that are 
“strongly forbidden.’ It is marvelous 
and in a way most admirable. I presume 
it is an outcome of the soldier influence 
which every household must come under. 

“Then, too, the people are not great 
travelers, and, when they take a vacation, 
they go to Italy or Switzerland,. where the 
conditions are not so desirable as the ones 
they left,-and they get home thankful and 
proud of their own police regulations. 
These tell them how to be good, law-abid- 
ing citizens, and which road to walk up, 
and how to let their shop curtains down, so 
as not to display.an inch ef-anything dur- 
ing church hours, and how” to” avoid 
draughts in the street cars, but not to go 
in out of the rain if they are im a beer gar- 
den. You are arrested for doing any one of 
a thousand absurd little things and you 
must go with the officer. The Judge puts 
you through a polite course of sprouts as 
to your name, where you were born, and 
when and what for. Then you are allowed 
to depart, and in proper season you receive 
a bill informing you how many marks’ 
worth you have sinned against the great 
and only Government on earth. I fancy it 
is the wayward outlander who fills the pub- 
lic treasury, for the natives know what 
they must not do and don’t do it. 

““ It was a huge mistake in not locating 
the Garden of Eden in Germany. If it had 
been done and one of the nice young offi- 
cers installed, with his sword dangling at 


his heels, and a ‘streng verboten’ notice 


tacked on the fateful apple tree, posterity 


friends from across the water. would have been the winner and Mr. Snake 
sy em  cabeythine fire on in the | Would have spared himself the bad reputa- 
American colony, and was frequently sent » on he has carried about with him all these 
tor by. the Ambassador and Consul General | Senerations. So you see I entertain myself 
‘to keep them posted, and he had an army | With these speculations, and who knows 
of friends whom he delighted to take about | Ut that I am gaining a liberal education, 
the great city. J ANIM) dere x as all foreign travelers are supposed .to 

It ‘was hiv invariable custom to return | 407 * * *. 

home early’ in:'the evening and:go' to’ bed. | “ Now, I have written you a tremendous 


strol through” Covent! Garden, return’“ant 
‘edok his own breakfast, and then spend a 
couple of hours writing ip a diary his © friends to death.’” 


i 
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that no other art had so many devotees 

who knew s0 little about the object of 
their worship. There is at least an element 
of truth in this utterance, though there is 
doubtless a shade of exaggeration. But to 
realize how many persons with a natural 
inclination toward the enjoyment of music 
are still groping blindly after some sub- 
stantial reason for their enjoyment, who 
are, in a word, in the dark as to what they 
should look for in music and its perform- 
ance, one has only to go to the numerous 
recitals with which a musical season begins. 
Singers and pianists come forward in num- 
bers exciting to the young worshippers at 
the shrine of music, appalling to the pro- 
fessional critic, who’ sees before him the 
performance of duties never light and in 
most of these cases disagreeable. Every 
one of these singers and pianists, the great, 
as a matter of course, the little none the 
less surely, is surrounded by a circle of 
friends, whose chief aim in life seems, for 
the time being, to be to convince the per- 
former that he or she is the most gifted 
and accomplished that man has yet seen, 
and that any person who says anything to 
the contrary is, if an amateur concertgoer, 
a fool; if a critic, a scoundrel. 


Meanwhile the critic is besieged with re- 
quests to hear in private this singer or that 
pianist, and if he refuses, as he always 
should, he is called ugly names. Let it be 
said in passing that the entire duty of a 
newspaper critic is to report upon the pub- 
lic work of public performers. All attempts 
to induce him to meet and hear in private 
such performers are unwise, and in nine 
cases out of ten are dishonest, being based 
upon the hope that he will prove not un- 
susceptible to the personal influence or 
charm of the performer, and will thereafter 
write what he does not really believe. 


But passing over all this preliminary 
stage of the illness, let us come to the 
climax. Persuaded by the gushing friends 
that she ought to rive a recital, the young 
pianist or singer engages a musical man- 
ager, and forthwith learns her first lesson. 
This is, that giving recitals is not without 
money and without price. It is not at all 
uncommon for a young woman who wishes 
to sing for an hour and a half of an after- 
noon in a small hall to find that before the 
wheels can be set moving at all she must 
part with about $1,000. After the concert 
she will discover that the receipts through 
the sale of tickets have amounted to $7.50 
or thereabout. The audience was almost 
wholly composed of the devoted friends and 
their friends and their friends’ friends. 


Then the young woman goes through 
with her programme, the friends applaud 
yigorously and sincerely, for they do really 
think she is a wonder, flowers are sent to 
the stage, and for a brief, mad hour, the 
world is paradise. The next day the young 
woman buys all the papers, and, to her 
intense amazement, she finds that she is 
treated as a most ordinary incident in the 
progress of the world; that faults of which 
she never heard, except from her teacher, 
are pointed out, and that her limitations 
are described in a very plain style. 

But the friends come to tell her of her 
success, and to explain to her that this 
critic does not know anything about piano 
playing, and that one is in the pay of the 
manufacturers of a piano which she did not 
play, and that a third is in receipt of a 
regular salary for praising Paderewski, and 
that the world pays no attention to such 
fellows. And the last clause contains some 
truth. 


But what happens? The young woman re- 
tires to obscurity. No manager comes to In- 
vite her to give another recital at his ex- 
pense, not hers, The representatives of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and the Phil- 
harmonic Society do not hasten to ask her 
what her terms will be for appearing as a 
soloist at their concerts. In fact, in 900 
cases out of every 1,000 nothing at all hap- 
pens. The young pianist or singer is just 
where she was before she gave the concert. 

Now, were all those friends traitors? Not 
at all. They were all honest. They really 
believed that the young performer was 
something above the ordinary level. They 
filled her ears with praises which they 
meant. The plain truth is that they did not 
know the difference between their young 
friend and a great artist, simply because 
they had never acquired any sound basis 
of musical judgment. And for this the 
young performer must suffer. Who sends 
prosaic girls, with temperaments like unto 
that of Cape Cod oysters, to Europe to 
study piano and violin playing? Who sends 
girls with voices no better than those of 
the Castle Square chorus to France to 
study singing? Friends, ecstatic, emotional, 
enthusiastic friends. Once in a while these 
friends do a good thing. Once in a while 
they help some poor, struggling talent to 
develop. But in many more cases they 
spend their money in trying to get blood out 
of a stone. 

Such are the thoughts which course 
through the mind of a chronicler of musical 
fncidents at the beginning of a busy sea- 
son. And with them goes a great pity for 
the poor creatures who have elected to 
waste their lives upon piano playing. The 
man who learns to blow a bassoon or an 
oboe may never rise to distinction, may 
never even appear at a Summer resort as 


Senet wise student of music once said 


a soloist; but he has adopted a calling 
which will insure him a living and even 
enable him to support a family. But the 
young woman who starts out in life as a 
pianist has only one of two chances, great 
success or utter failure. She must either 
be good enough to be a soloist at impor- 
tant concerts, or she must be nothing at 
all, Yes, she can teach. She can drag 
her life out in a weary daily round of 
drudgery, struggling to plant in other minds 
the rudiments of an art which has brought 
to her nothing but the bitterness of a life's 
failure. 

The singer is a little better off. Not 
every one can be a Sembrich, to be sure, 
but even a Bauermeister or a Van Cauteran 
can earn a living. And if one has not a 
great voice, one can sing in a church or in 
small concerts and still live. But the pian- 
ist and the woman violinist have no place 
except at the top. If they cannot reach 
that, they must sink out of sight. And 
sinking out of sight is entering a life of 
endless torture to one who started with 
hopes of distinction. 

Long and prayerful meditation should 
precede any decision to send a girl abroad 
to study the piano. And then—no matter 
whether she shows amazing facility of fin- 
ger and at the age of twelve can play all 
Bach's fugues and Liszt's rhapsodies, no 
matter whether she loves piano playing so 
much that she cannot be kept away from 
the instrument—unless she shows «nmis- 
takable evidences of the possession of tem- 
perament, she should be kept at home. 
There is no great music without tempera- 
ment, and all piano playing devoid of this 
ig but sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. 


A frequent and respected correspondent 
asks why it is that people speak of ‘“* music 
and art.’’ Some of her young friends who 
are engaged in the study of painting, she 
notes, complain that musicians do not take 
any interest in art, while artists go to the 
opera and are ‘‘ charmed, carried away,” 
&c. Our correspondent might have an- 
swered out of hand, if it had occurred to 
her, that painters are obliged to go some- 
where to get their ideas, while musicians 
are forced to get theirs entirely from with- 
in. That is to say that music is the one art 
which has no pattern in nature. None of 
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T MIGHT be interesting to have expert 
opinion from architects on the scene 
used for three acts of ‘“ Quality Street ”’ 
at the Knickerbocker Theatre. The picture 
shown is ‘‘ the blue and white room in the 
house of Miss Susan and Miss Phoebe 
Throssel.’’ The artist has designed a scene 
calculated to please the eye greatly; the 
coloring is subdued, and big mantelpiece 
and open fireplace add frank, cheerful 
touches. The furniture used is of the kind 
to set the heart of a collector throbbing. 
But “the blue and white room” is ob- 
viously in the front of the Throssel home, 
since passers-by in Quality Street are seen 
through the great window that extends 


-almost the entire width of the set. Also, 


it is apparent that this room occupies the 
middle portion of the house, since the char- 
acters make frequent exits inte supposed 
adjoining rooms on either side of the stage. 

The room as shewn on the Knickerbocker 
stage is no less than thirty feet broad, 
Now, allowing that the living rooms on the 
sides are each only eight feet broad—veri- 
table boarding house hallrooms—it would in- 
dicate that the house of the mogest Thros- 
sel sisters has a frontage fully equal to two 
New York city lots. But then it is possi- 
ble that ground is not high in mythical 
Quality Street. 
ek os 

It used to be the boast of a man who for 
a number of years provided the scenes for 
one of the leading theatres that he never 
put on a room that could not be adapted to 
a modern residence. Apart from that pos- 
sible virtue, his scenes had nothing to com- 
mend them, and, after all, it may be just 
as well for the scene builder to forget prac- 
ticability if the result is as pleasing as is 
this paradoxical room in Quality Street. 


wae 

The humorous effect of the elders in 
“The Little Minister "’ who peered through 
the windows has led to a repetition of a 
similar incident in this new Barrie play. 

The back drop is painted to represent the 
homes of the opposite side of the street 
neighbors of the Throssels. The novelty in 
this drop is that the windows are practical 
—that is, they slide up and down, just like 
“real windows.’ So in the final scene, 
when the sotdier lover kisses the maiden 
lady who has never before enjoyed that 
sensation, the shocked faces of the prying 
neighbors at the windows across the way 
accentuate the note of comedy, 

———e- 

That elusive, indefinable quality in dra- 
matic performance, which for want of a 
better term is referred to as atmosphere, 
is emphasized in the same play not only 
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anid so is harmony, To sum up the matter, 
man invénted the very elements out. of 
which music is made. There was nothing 
to furnish him with them. 

The painter’s first inspiration must have 
been the desire to catch and imprison 
some passing mood of nature or to immor- 
talize the face of a beloved.one, In either 
case he copied something which already ex- 
isted. He subsequently rose to the level of 
creative art, but his elements all existed 
and still do exist in nature. He finds his 
model in the human face or form, the sea, 
the mountain. The musician, on the con- 
trary, can carry on the practice of his en- 
tire art without ever noting the existence 
of the external world. To him more than 
to any other artist is the command direct- 
ed, ‘“‘ Look into thy soul and write.”’ For 
that reason he does become centred in his 
own pursuit, and he does not take suffi- 
cient cognizance of the other arts. This is 
bad for the musician, and the painter is 
right when he demands that the musician 
shall take at least as much interest in 
painting as he takes in music. 

But, of course, the painter, usually ignor- 
ant of the real meaning and aim of mu- 
sical art, vastly overrates his own interest 
in music. To go to the opera and be car- 
ried away is not at all a proof of the pos- 
session of an intelligent interest in music. 
There are too many other elements of in- 
terest besides the music in the opera. If 
the painter desires to test his curiosity 
about music, let him go and listen to the 
performance of a symphony by Beethoven, 
or a quartet by Brahms. When he is capa- 
ble of appreciating such works, he will have 
reached the attitude toward music which 
he wishes the musician to assume toward 
painting. 

As for the employment of the word “ art”’ 
as signifying only painting, that is at best 
only an inaccuracy of speech. Every in- 
telligent painter knows that the making of 
pictures is only a branch of art, and that 
the making of Gobelin tapestries has a per- 
fect right to inclusion under the general 
title. So, assuredly, have all music and all 
literature. There are some who argue, and 
not without ground, that because music is 
wholly the invention of man, even in its 
primary elements, it is the greatest of all 
the arts. Furthermore, the universality of 
its language goes far toward establishing 
this same claim for it. But that is a mat- 
ter which need not be discussed. The paint- 
er should remember that Bach was just as 
truly an artist as Michael Angelo was, and 
that neither of them can be called artist 
to the exclusion of Shakespeare from a 
right to that title. . 

W. J. HENDERSON. 
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by the scenic investure which is a reflec- 
tion of the Napoleonic period, but by lan- 
guage which is as quaint and old-fashioned 
as the bombazine gowns the people wear. 
Falling upon unfamiliar ears, such ex- 
pressions as ‘Do you opinion” for “ Do 
you think” and “* May I solicit” for “ May 
I ask” sound strange. But they add no 
little to the “ far-awayness”’ of the whole. 


—¢——— 

And while upon this subject, it may be 
added that in the new play at the Theatre 
Republic, ‘Under Southern Skies,’ there 
has been rather more than usual success in 
conveying the impression of old days in the 
land of balmy and sweet-scented airs. The 
pictures are admirably patnted and the 
dress and speech and action of the charac- 
ters are in harmony with them, 

Especially pleasing is the scene in the 
second act, with a Hallowe’en party in 
progress, Stately dances are gone through 
with, the people on the stage carrying 
jack-o'-lanterns which produce a weird {llu- 
mination. 

One of the young Southerners begins to 
play a banjo. A moment after a little 
kinky head appears at a window, then 
other pickaninnies slowly assemble; finally 
the colony of the cabins is grouped natu- 
rally about the doors, and in the songs that 
follow provides the chorus. 

The entire incident is handled with ex- 
pertness and one does not feel, as so often 
in such cases, that it has been * dragged 
in by the heels,"’ 

——¢— 

When J. H. Bradbury, who plays the 
hare-lipped man in ‘“‘ Eben Holden,” was a 
student at Tufts College he was fond of in- 
dulging in practical jokes. But a room- 
mate turned the tables on the joker on one 
occasion, 

Several very swell young women had 
come over, and Bradbury, dressed in his 
best and wearing a new pair of light gray 
trousers that he had bought for the oc- 
casion, was showing them about the 
grounds. One of the students approached, 
and in a stage whisper, quite audible to the 
young women, blurted out: 

‘Say, Bradbury, Jones says if you don’t 
come back to the room and take off his 
pants, he'll have to stay in all day.” 

The girls shrieked with laughter, and 
Bradbury made a wild break for the stu- 
dent, who was fast disappearing across 
the lawn, 

A 

Up at the Murray Hill Theatre last week 
the revival of ‘‘ Kast Lynne" provided an 
admirable object lesson as to the advances 
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perity, unless it may be ascribed to the ex- 
eeptional acting ability of those who were 
associated with its earlier presentations, 
Viewed from modern standpoints, it is not 
only an elementary affair, but it is stupid 
and dull as well. 

Marie Wainwright, an actress who en- 
joyed much favor in Shakespearean roles 
at one time, still retains ability that might 
be more than ordinarily interesting, but in 
the part of the misguided wife and repent- 
ant mother her efforts went for little. And 
the part of Sir Francis Levisson, beloved of 
old actors, is one that must have required 
more than ordinary unction of personality 
to have become such a standard role of its 
kind, 

—@— 

The gradual disappearance of the theatre 
orchestra from view marks the passing of 
another old-time institution, and if the 
fashion continues, as in all probability it 
will, the time is not far off when the mu- 
sicians in all of the theatres will be entirely 
hidden from view. 

In the Theatre Republic Oscar Hammer- 
stein has tucked the orchestra away back 
in a sort of semi-iluminated pigeon cote 
of a place above the proscenium. In the 
Garrick Theatre Charles Frohman has hid- 
den the orchestra entirely. The orchestra 
occupies space directly under the footlights 
of the stage. In the Empire Theatre the 
orchestra has disappeared, but the leader 
still remains, sitting in front of an organ. 

It was thought at first that there might be 
some trouble in handling the cues in the 
dialogue of the play, so that the orchestra 
leader would be able to regulate the music 
for them whenever needed. The electrician 
solved this problem, and a cluster of vari- 
ous-colored globes under the leader’s music 
stand indicates just what music is needed. 

—¢? 

And while the musician is disappearing 
in New York he is being brought forward 
to an extent in Paris. At the Vaudeville 
the idea of music between the acts has 
been tried recently. It has not met with 
much favor. Possibly the French people 
feel that.it is a reflection on their conver- 
sational powers. At any rate, they have 
resented this foreign innovation, 


Sir Henry Irving, while filling his Brooke 
lyn engagement, makes his home at the 
Hotel Margaret on Columbia Heights, and 
it is his custom every pleasant afternoon 
to drive in Prospect Park. 

Tuesday afternoon the driver came with 
the usual vehicle, a closed carriage, and 
set out ignorant of the fact that the spare, 
silk-hatted old gentleman who had climbed 
in was the distinguished actor. 

In what seemed to be a very short time 
for an afternoon outing the carriage re- 
turned, and cabby came into the office 
looking much concerned, With the air of 
one imparting grave news, and, jerking his 
thumb over his shoulder in the direction 
whither Sir Henry had disappeared, he said 
to the clerk: 

“The old lad is dotty. Shortly after we 
got into the Park I heard a groaning in- 
side, then I caught the words— Hates any 
man the thing he would not kill ’~—at that 
I drove out and brought him back as quick- 
ly as possible. He was a kind-lookin’ old 
gent, too, but I didn’t like that kind of 
talk!” 

— 

When the opening of “Colorado” was 
announced, a newspaper in Denver wired 
its New York representative to see Augus- 
tus Thomas, to learn what he knew of Col- 
orado, anyway. ‘The purpose was to learn 
if Thomas had written his play from the 
viewpoint of a man who never gets west 
of Broadway, or whether he really knows 
something about the State. The instruc- 
tions were, if the playwright did not have 
local facts and color, to have all kinds of 
fun with him in a story for the Sunday 
paper. Now, as it turns out, Thomas spent 
three ‘weeks working in a mine near Denver 
and remained altogether a couple of months 
in Colodado incog; not only that, but he had 
contributed several stories to the same 
newspaper, which were printed over a pen- 
name, without the editor’s ever having dis- 
covered who the real author was. Se it 
turns out that instead of having its little 
joke on Mr. Thomas, the paper will devote 
an illustrated page to a description of the 
new play, and the fact that the playwright 
was a contributor to the same paper will be 
properly displayed. 


—— 


While Ethel Barrymore is sighing for 

Captain Jinks’ in Cincinnati this week, 
Virginia Harned will appear in Boston in 
“Alice of Old Vincennes,’’ Mary Manner- 
ing will divide the week between Syracuse 
and Buffalo, and Blanche Walsh will be in 
St. Paul. Julia Marlowe is to play in 
Brooklyn. Washington theatregoers will 
have an opportunity to pass judgment on 
Richard Mansfield’s ‘* Beaucaire,’’ while 
Joseph Jefferson will present familiar rdles 
in Baltimore. William H. Crane is booked 
in Chicago. A. K. 


Her Many Birthdays. 


Rudolph (after he has squared himself)— 
You can believe me, Uncle; I really mean 
to begin life anew. 

Uncle—Well, according to my count, that 
will be the eighth time that you have begun 
to live. 





Hiding Himself. 


Friend—But why did you publish your 
poems under the name of Smith? 

Poet—Just think how many good people 
will fall under suspicion. 
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GUNQUIT was pale with excitement 
yesterday as the news ran about that 
Silas Larrabee was going to New 

York. 

** How's he goin’ ?” everybody asked. 

“On the Sewsan E. Nash,"’ was the re- 
ply. 

I had the news from Mr. Larrabee’s cwn 
lips. He shouted at me as 1 was passing 
his place this morning, and when he had 
attracted my attention, beckoned me in. 

- “Can't git that miser’ble thing to shet 
up,"’ he said, pointing to a cowskin trunk 
in the corner of the kitchen. 

“No wonder,” said I, ‘ there’s the toe of 
a rubber boot sticking out over on that 
corner.”’ 

Mr. Larrabee jammed the protruding toe 
into the trunk, closed the lid, and turned 
the lock. 

“What's that look like?’ he demanded, as 
he kicked the trunk under the table. 

“Looks as though you were about to 
start on a journey, Mr. Larrabee,” I sug- 
gested. 

“So I be,” said he. ‘ Goin’ to New York 
on the Sewsan E. Nash. Capt. Rufus 
Hatch, the feller that owns the Nash, fell 
off his hoss yesterday and broke his collar 
bone in two places. Fust thing he done 
when he found he'd fractur’ d himself was 
to send for me, 

*** Silas,’ says he, ‘ what be I.goin’ to do? 
There's the Sewsan E, Nash loaded and 
ready to sail. I was goin’ to start day after 
to-morrer. Doctor says-now I can’t go to 
sea agin for three weeks and mebbe four. 
What's goin’ to become of them potaters 
and apples and other things that freezes 
and rots on pootty durn small proverca- 
tion? If that ‘ere cargo spiles on me I'm a 
ruined man. Confound that ‘ere good-for- 
nothin’, knock-kneed, gangle-jointed, tan- 
gie-footed crowbait of mine! Stubbed her 
toe on a rock about half the size of a cran- 
berry bean, flopped down on her marrer 
bones, and sent me flyin’ clear over her 
head. Pooty bad case, ain't it, Silas?’ 

“* Rufus,’ says I, ‘it’s been thirty year 
since I follered the sea, but I can. sail a 
schooner all right. Would you like me to 
take the Nash down to New. York for ye?’ 

* Would 1?’ says he. ‘ That's jest what 


I got ye here for, Silas; but I sorter hated 


to ask ye. 
not?’ 

“*Don't worry about that,’ says. I. 

“Yes, I'm goin’ to New York,’ Mr. Lar- 
rabee went on. “ Start at 2 o'clock to-mor- 
row afternoon. 

“Look here,” said he, placing his hands. 
on my shoulders and ‘turning his powerful 
eyes on my face as if to catch my an- 
swer before I could utter it, “come along 
with me, The Sewsan B, Nash-is a pootty 
comf'able boat.” 

“ Rather old, isn’t she?.” 


Sure you'd jest as soon go as 


“Oh, yes, she’s old enough, Rafe. Hatch | 


says she's a half-sister to: Noah's Ark. 
She's the dean of the coastin’ trade all. 
right. So fur’s I know they. ain't nothin’. 
older that plows: the blue waters of the 
ocean. But old as she is, she’s jest as young 
as she used to be, when’ it comes. down 
to seagoin’ qualerties. She can’t sail none, 
and she never could; but she can stay on 
top of the ‘water as good.ds any vessel 
ee Oe rte Pa ener ne 
Nash. : 

“Wost thing about’ her is, ‘she’s ratty. 
Rufe says I've got t6 look out or the rats 
will git away with the cargo. re 


“+ It wouldn't do no harm, Silas,’ says.be, 
‘to have a few more cats on board. .Mebbe 
you can borry a few. from the neighbors... 
Tell.’em you'll fetch ‘em back al} right.’ - 
“That's the next thing I've got to: do— 
borry ‘some cats.") « Be ga nna ig 
“ How many. do you want, Mr, Larra- 


‘ought to run a pootty good fusion | 
» paign, don't you think-eo? “But: see here,. 


you're gdiny; | 
“I'm rather; 


oenet tenoe, Splits ote * 
Fast 8 4: oi 


says. he’s lived with ‘emt risin’» ‘ 
and. ain't never had a nip yit. If that’s all: 


. but one of "em. 


- Silas Larrabee 
coming to New 
York on a Coast- 
ing Schooner. 


‘last night at the home.of our esteemed 


fellow-citizen, Mr. Silas Larrabee, Seldom, 
if.ever, has such a tribute been paid to a 
resident in this community as was paid to 
Mr. Larrabée when his friends assembied. 
to wish him ‘bon voyage’ on the eve of 
his departure for New York. We re-echo 
the wish. 
the sails of the Susan E, Nash and send 
her bounding o’er the waves on a record- 
breaking trip to her destination.”’ 

“Jerusalum!’’ exclaimed Mr, Larrabee 
when -he read this paragraph. ‘I'd like 
a picture of the Sewsan B, Nash, with her 
sails all stretched, boundin' o’er the waves 
and makin’ a reeord-breakin’ voyage to her 
destination or anywheres else. 

“The feller’s all right, though, in sayin’ 
the reception was a pooty big thing for 
Ogunquit. Guess they wasn’t nobody staid 
to home that was able to git over to my 
place. Countin’ big and. little, old and 
young, they must have been toler’ble close 
to three hundred of ’em. All of ’em was 
my friends, too. That was the best part 
of it. They's a powerful lot of comfort 
in a man’s knowin’ they ain’t a soul in the 
town he lives in that’s got much of any- 
thing agin him.’’ 

It is hardly necessary to say Mr. Lar- 
rabee did not have in mind any such big 
affair as a reception with 300 guests_when 
he arranged for an. evening at home in 
which to say good-bye to his friends. . It 
was Barick Marston, Mr. Larrabee’s life- 
long friend, who waked up the town and 
marched it to Mr. Larrabee’s home. 

It was after 8 o'clock when he got there 
with. what he ealled his “ rigimunt.”. We 
had been wondering for half an hour why 
nobody had come in response to Mr, Lar- 
rabee’s request. Suddenly the front door 
was flung open, and down the wide hall all 
Ogunquit paraded, singing: 

For Si's a jolly good fellow, 

For Si's a jolly good fellow, 

For Si’s a jolly good fellow, 
As nobody will deny. 

The house was ful! in an instant. 

“Be you surprised, Mr. Larrabee?’ de- 
manded Mrs. Barick Marston, who was the 
first of the invaders to enter the room 
where Mr. Larrabee was, 

“ Yes,’ said Mr. Larrabee. “I'm as much 
surprised as Barick was when the nuss 
come to him and said, ‘ Barick, your wife 
has presented you with the beautifullest 
pair of twins that ever come into the 
world’ You recollect what Barick said, 
don’t ye?" 

“Oh, yes,.’ sald “Mrs. Marston, smiling 
archly ad qd winking at her hushand, who 
by this time had joined-her, ‘ Barick says 
to the nuss: ‘ Elizy,’ says he, ‘tell Mrs. 
Marston her conduct has surprised me 
more’n anything’she ever done before in all 


her Hfe; but. I-ain't findin’: no fault. Them | 


twins is jest as welcome as if they wasn’t 

“That's the way I feel to-night,"’ said 
Mr. Larrabee. ‘ Your conduct has surprised 
mé moré’n atiything that has been done in 
Ogunquit sence the war, but I ‘ain't findin’ 
no fault. You're welcome; the- whole lot of 
ye. I'm much ‘obliged to-ye all for comin’. 
If-l’'a knowed, though, so: many was comin’ 
Ya nav tale gD. oir on aaah ites to. the; 
old ‘house.’* 

“What's tHe matter with the barn?” 
cried Cttm Baxcom'n youngest-and‘prettiest’ 
daughter. ~ Cant: we- so mm pars, Mr 
Larrabee? ”’ ; 
~~“ OF coUrse ponte tan,’ mana Mr. Larra- 
Wee reptiod. ‘It you folks “had ‘my 
“place dnd had @ deed to it; you 't F 
awh: it no more’n’ you: do tile hy ment 
T*coula git. an orchestry for ‘youso's you" 
could have a dance out in the barn.” | 


€ those:rata’ Tame | 


TIMES, 


May favoring breezes stretch ! 


ain't much doubt in my mind that the joy 

that’s warmin’ Silas Larrabee’s heart is 

recorded pootty faithful on his classercal 
features. 

“T seen a play up to Dover a éouple years 
ago. They was a man in it that used to git 
madder'n a wet hen because his wife al- 

; ways looked chockful of sorrer. 
| ** Ain’® you happy?’ he'd beller at ‘her. 

“* Yes,’ she'd say. ‘ 

“* Well, smile, then,’ he’d shout to her, 
Same time lookin’ as though he’d like to 
chuck her out of the winder. 

“Hope I ain't like that ‘ere woman. Be 
I smilin’ enough to suit ye?” 

“You look as happy as a big sunflower, 
Mr, Larrabee,” shouted the schoolmaster, 
and a cheer of indorsement followed: 

“ Well,. if I'm smilin’ and happy, you’ 
know the reason why. Ogunquit has been 
good to me to-night—good to me—yes, very, 
very good to me.” 

There was a pause just here, and before 
Mr. Larrabee resumed his’ remarks two 
great tears burst from his eyes and rolled 
down the two sides of his nose. 

“They’s diamonds on your nose, Mr. 
Larrabee,”’ one of the young women called 
omt as the light of the lantern swinging 
aloft fell upon the watery spheres. 

“ Yes,"" answered Mr. Larrabee, “ they're 
part pay to my friends for their goodness 
to me. Smiles and tears, both to once, 
brother and sister like the Marston twins. 
And now that I’ve thanked you two ways 
I'm goin’ to git off this ‘ere table cloth. 
No knowin’ what I'd do if I should stay 
up here any longer.” 

It didn’t take long to clear away the 
supper things, and then the dance wis 
resumed. It was 12 o’clock by Barick 
Marston's watch when the party broke up. 

“You'll have to let the cows sleep a 
little later’n usual to-morrer mornin’,’’ Mr 
Marston remarked as he shook hands with 
his old friend, Silas, and bade him good- 
night. 

“ Wonder what the cows thought of the 
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party, paw," said one of the Marston twins 
as the family-moved away. ~ 

“Cows don’t know enough to think, 
Euphemy,’ Mr. Marston answered in the 
most matter-of-fact way..- 

“Paw ain't much for jokes, is he maw?”* 
whispered Euphemy to her mother. 

Euphemy didn’t attribute to the right 
cause her father's failure to respond to her 
pleasantry in kind. The fact was she ing 
terrupted her father just as he was abou 
to say something to me. 

“ Silas was consider’ble surprised, wasn't 
he?’’ remarked Mr. Marston as soon, as 
he had silenced his daughter. 

“ Well, I want to tell you we've got an- 
other surprise for him. He was ‘round to- 
day borryin’ cats. He borried half a dozen 
that’s. goin’ to be. delivered abeard the 
schooner to-morrer forenoon. 

‘But he’s borried about forty more that 
he don’t know nothin’ about. They'll be 
delivered aboard the schooner to-morrer 
forenoon, too, but we don’t intend to have 
Silas to ketch on to it till he’s been out to 
fea over night. 

‘‘ Day after to-morrer mornin’ them cals 
will be sot free—~one. at a time—and you'll 
see ‘em come rushin’ upon deck. Gce- 
whiz! but wouldn’t I like to ketch sight 
of Silas then. Countin’ them that’s on the 
Nash now and the six he borried inten- 
tional and the forty he. borried without 
knowin’ he was doin’ of it, they’s goin” to 
be quite a big maryne cat party out there 
on the ocean. Gee whiz! but I'd like to 
be there when them cats holds their mass 
meetin’ on the Sewsan E. Nash. Better 
take your camery along and make a picture 
of it, with Silas watchin’ it off the poop- 
deck.” 

“ What'll Mr. Larrabee do with all those 
cats, Mr. Marston?’”’ I asked. 

“Geenycriny, how do I know?" re- 
sponded Mr. Marston. “ That's wuss’n @ 
problem in compound interest.” 

ROBERT W. WELCH. 


Ogunquit, Nov. 12. 


PERENNIAL SOCIALISTIC CAMPAIGN. 
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ITH the blare of bands and the blaze 
W of fireworks, which died out at 
election time, the two old parties 
practically abandoned, until the next cam- 
paign, organized efforts to spread their 
political gospel. This is not true of the 
earnest believers in a co-operative Com- 
monwealth, who make up the Socialist 
Labor and Secial Democratic Parties. 
| To a great extent the Socialists carry on 
their active campaign the year round. Po- 
litical meetings are held by them in every 
month of the twelve... When-.election time 
comes round that they have not spread 
their propaganda in vain is shown by their 
increased vote. 

During the weeks preceding an election 
the. Socialists are, of course, more active 
than at any other time in the year. Then 
they hold big indoor - -meetings, some of 
which are attended by 5,000 or more peo- 
ple, and hundreds of outdoor. meetings. 
Inspired by their devotion to an idea they 
nominate complete tickets and strive just 
as hard for votes as though their tickets 
had hope of immediate success, The So- 
clalists only. smile at those who. tell. them 
they are “‘ throwing their votes away.”’ 

* Wait and see,” ig their answer to this 
accusation, and they keep on working like 
beavers for converts to the idea of destroy- 
ing the competitive system and establish- 
ing in its place a worldwide co-operative 
Commonwealth. 

The campaigning of the Socialists goes on 


printer, a tailor, a bookbinder, or a ma- 
chinist, Invariably the Socialist is a man 
or woman who devotes a goodly part of 
life to study, reading, and thought. In an 
argument the average New Yorker is more 
than likely to be worsted by his Socialist 
neighbor if an economic or political dis- 
cussion arises between them. ; 

When hundreds or thousands of people of 
this sort meet the sum total is unlike the _ 
“ordinary political gathering. There is no” 
hooting or undignified shouting. One man 
who at a big Socialist labor meeting during 
-the Campaign shouted: “‘ What's the mat- 
ter with Keinard?” was frowned down by 
those arotind him and was in danger ‘tor a 
time of being ejected from the hall. It 
Was not that the audience lacked in en- 
thusiasm for its Mayoralty candidate, Mr, 
Keinard, but this particular manner of ex- 
pressing enthusiasm was regarded as un- 

. dignified. 

Oratory which extols Socialist leaders 
predicts the coming triumph of Socialism 
or eulogizes Socialist doctrines often stirs 
thunders of deep but dignified applause. 
The denunciation of a traitor to the cause 
of Socialism or its enemies is always likely 
to stir a storm of hisses. 

For their political opponents and for all 
whom they regard as part or parcel of the 
“eapitalist class’ the Socialists are un- 
‘sparing im terms of denunciation. At a 
single meeting of the Soclalist-Labor Party 
held a short time ago the Anarchists, the 


without attracting, unless by accident, the Republican’ Party, the’ Democratic Party, 


attention of the average Citizen of.-New 
York. . Their meetings, ne matter: how - 
‘large, are given but passing. mention by the 
hewppapers...or, are. utterly. ignored... But 
to spread - their:, political. gospel the. So- 


| 


the Social Democratic Party; the labor 
unions, whose’ leaders were described as 
‘Tabor fakirs”"; Tamm@Many Hall, the Citi- 
zens’ Union, ftignara Croker, Henry c* % 
Bishop ‘Potter; “Edward” ‘M. Shepard” 


elaist. Labor. Party. hae. established. and |..Low, Wyiltiam S! Devety, Justice pit ee 


- supports a dally. paper in. this. city. 


_.Johh Most, Eugene V. Debs, and a number 


There. are ORE striking features . con-.: of. noclety, women were all bitterly de 


‘eed. one . will: pee 


ae rok ut EER Tr Tet 


In ete on. the oratorical whip thé So- 


bitioniat, 
few but ‘women: andoldsgray haired..men | ¢ialists are no respecters of persons. Any 


in the audience.- At a Socialist meeting it 
is just the reverse. In fact, there is-searce- 


youth ana ‘midate-age and orators, “Ca 


ore or any thing intimately or even’ inci- 
dentally connected with the présent indus 


Out. ly an elderly ‘person agen aonmate crowd | trial régime is likely to receive brilliant 
donned i 


and merciless attacks from their writers 


are supreme. Grave: “Tooking * “boys " of | ever, is the favorite target of their: shafts, 


Wedded to their principles with unswerv- 
ing devotion, the- Socialists are yearly mak» 
ing converts and growing in strength. The 
expenses of their campaigns and: ail-year 


At every: large meeting a basket is passed 
for contributions, which are always liberal. 
cueton méet the necessities: of the oc 


~ One year ago the Socialist-Labor Party 
Party had “a: 





‘Why Gamblers “Fell Out.” 


WHE. sporting men are whispering a 
story of tragic interest which oc- 
curred recently (to use the prerraeans 

*in their midst.” 

Two associates engaged a man at yer 
and won some $1,800 from him. He would 
not pay, but promised to do so ina few 
days. This offer was satisfactory and ac- 
cepted, as the man was known “as good.” 

A few days after, walking up town for 
the purpose, he met one of them and hand- 
ed him the money, passing on and meeting 
the other a few blocks away. He informed 
this one that he had just paid the other, 
and the gambler left in search of his asso- 
ciate to obtain his division of the money, 
which he happened to be badly in need of 
just at the moment. 


Finding his associate, he was astonished, 


by a stout denial on the man’s part that 
there had been a settlement. Doubting his 
associate’s statement, the gambler deter- 
mined to “do” him before“he would “ do” 
himself. He procured a bottle of whisky 
tinctured with knock-out drops, induced his 
associate to accompany him to his room 
in a well-known sporting hotel on the plea 
of discussing a proposition with him. As 
soon as the drugged whisky had done its 
work he searched his insensible companion 
and found the sum paid him secreted in an 
inside vest pocket. The gambler then hid 
the money under the carpet, seated himself 
in a chair near by, and began reading the 
daily paper. 

When the victim recovered and discovered 
his loss he promptly charged the other with 
the robbery, admitting the payment, to ac- 
count for his having the money. There- 
upon the other drew a-revolver and com- 
pelled his associate to lead the way down 
stairs to the barroom, where there was the 
usual number of sports gathered at the 
counter. In a few not very choice but very 
forcible words he denounced the offender to 
his acquaintances and then ordered him 
away, vowing that if he found him ‘in the 
city after twenty-four hours he would shoot 
him down like a cur. 

As he had a record for keeping his word, 
the other decided not to test him and left 
the city for parts unknown—and his share 
of the money has been or will be paid out 
bythe possessor to a fund the sporting 
men maintain for the support of fhe anti- 
quated and unfortunate of their number. 


A Wall Street Curiosity. 


HEN joint owners of real estate wish 
to effect a division of their hold- 
ings the property usually is sold, 

each owner taking his respective share of 
the proceeds. But down on Wall Street 
a lot is being partitioned much after the 
manner in which two boys would “ whack 


up” a piece of pie or a cent's worth of 
candy. 

No. 56 Wall Street adjoins the Central 
Trust Company Building, is owned by 
George Peabody Wetmore, and 60 Wall 
Street by Mrs. Edith C. Iselin. The build- 
ing in between these two, No. 58, is the 


property of Mr. Wetmore and Mrs. Iselin 
jointly. 

Some time ago Mr. Wetmore decided 
that his building might yield better re- 
turns if it were overhauled and a more 
attractive froht put in. It also occurred 
to him how much better his remodeled 
structure would look with a frontage of 
thirty-seven feet instead of twenty-five. 
He owned a half+interest in the adjoining 
lot, and why should he not have it? Mrs. 
Iselin offered no objection, and passers-by 
on Wall Streét recently have been some- 
what mystified by the building of a sub- 
stantial brick wall along what seemed to 
be the centre of a lot. 

The new wall when completed will be the 
easterly side of Mr. Wetmore’s new build- 
ing. Mrs. Iselin now has a vacant lot 
about twelve feet wide on her hands—a 
pretty valuable piece of ground to be idle 
in such a location, but hardly available 
for any purpose unless she shall decide to 
remodel! her building and take in the half 
lot just as Mr. Wetmore is doing. 


: 
7 
A Mystery in Men’s Dress. 
66 HY are the sleeves of the new Rag- 

lan overcoats so tong that they 

reach the tips of the fingers, and 
are then turned up, leaving the hands 
free?" 

The tailor was evidently surprised when 
asked the question. ‘ 

“TI really don’t know,” he finally an- 
swered. “To tell the truth, it never oc- 
curred to me that there ought to be a 
reason other than this, that it is the way 


this Lord Raglan, who has given the gar- 
ment its name, wears it.”’ 


“ And it never occurred to you either to 
ask why you make imitation cuffs on al- 
most all the coats you make?’”’ 

“No; but it seems now as if the explana- 
tion of the Raglan and the false cuffs must 
be the same. The real cuffs, which are 
revived in the Raglan, were the regular 
wear for soldiers in cold weather in the 
days when gloves—handshoes, as the literal 
Germans call them—were either unknown 
or too expensive for the use of any but the 
very rich. These cuffs were turned down 
over the hands when the soldier was ex- 
posed to the sharp blasts of outdoors and 
turned up when he went indoors. It was a 
sensible and useful arrangement then, of 
course, 

“ When they passed away, the imitative 





tailors kept on producing the fong sleeves 
that yielded the cuffs; but finally they 
gave way to the progress of events suffi- 
ciently to content themselves with merely 
sewing a piece of braid or doing some keavy 
stitching around the sleeves where the 
turned-up cuffs would terminate, 

“Tt isn't fair,” said the tailor, “to hold 
our guild entirely responsible for the per- 
petuation of the notion of the cuff, even if 
it is an absurdity in these days. It 1s 
mighty hard to bring about a change in the 
fashion of men’s clothes, otherwise the 
chimneypot hat, not to mention the claw- 
hammer coat, would have disappeared long 
ago. Men.won't stand for any great devia- 
tion in their dress from one year’s end to 
the other, even if womeri will. 

“*Men are really much more conservative 
than women in all things. With the cuff 
established as an appanage of a coat, it 
would have required the courage of ten 


revclutionists to leave it, or the symbol of, 


it, off, and we have the old adage to prove 
that a tailor is but the ninth part of an 
ordinary man. 

“ And it occurs to me,"’ resumed the tail- 
or after a pause, ‘‘ that there must be some 
further use now for the cuffs on over- 
ccats, or they would not have been re- 
vived. Probably this man Raglan found 
that turning them down over the hands {n 
very cold weather added to his comfort 
even if he did wear gloves.” 

Perhaps he did; but it is dollars to dough- 
nuts that not one tailor out of the thou- 
sands who have revived the cuff has ever 
even thought of the. utilitarian excuse 
for it. 


A Thick Fog. 


HAVE met a great many lars in my 

time,” gaid Pilot Josh Lane the 
other day, “but John Lundy, a 
Rockaway oysterman, is far and away 
king of them all.; It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference what you tell’ John in the way of a 
fairy tale, he will always go you one bet- 
ter. You may depend upon him, for he 
never fails. 

“Two or three weeks ago I met John in 
a saloon in Long Island City. We got to 
talking about fogs, and I tried to impress 
him with the thickness of the fogs in Lon- 
don. I told him how people, standing on a 
stre& corner in London, could not see the 
lighted lamp on the post beside them; hew 
people, after leaving their own doorstep, 
could not find their way back home, until 
the fog had lifted, and a dozen other stories 
alt greatly embellished. But it was no use— 
I could not even faze him. This was the 
return I got: 

“Sonny, fogs may be pretty thick in that 
town, but they ain’t half so bad as I've 
seen right here on Long Island. | remem- 
ber once, "bout ten years ago, when I was 
shinglin’ the upright part of my house, a 
fog rolled in from the East fit to put a 
man’s eyes out. I didn’t take much notice 
of it at first, but kept on nailin’ down 
shingles, an’, by and by, it lightened up 
some, and what do you think I'd been doin’, 
Sonny? I was a half a mile away from the 
house, and the shingles was lyin’ on the field 
all the way back. That blamed fog was so 
thick I'd been nailin’ shingles on it and 
didn't know it. And that ain’t the worst fog 
I've seen, neither.” 


66 





He Knew His Bees. 


ID you ever hear of a man who 

could recognize a bee from the 
other members of its swarm?” 
asked Col. J. E. Showalter while talking to 
a group of horsemen in the Hoffman House 
lobby a few evenings ago. 

‘Oh, you needn't give me the laugh; 
so. I've done it. 

“ Of course it isn’t every one who can do 
it—just as there are few artists that can 
catch the expression of a horse and put it 
on canvas. It's on the same principle that 
some shepherds know every sheep in a 
flock of two or three thousand. 

“ When I was a young man I went West 
from Kentucky to locate. I was charmed 
with the beauty of Southern California and 
settled for a year or two at San Diego. I 
found that I would starve there if I tried 
to practice law, so I turned to almost the 
only thing at which one could make a liv- 
ing then in that section, and went on a bee 
ranch. 

“There you go again! Because you never 
heard of anything but horses you imagine 
a bee ranch doesn't exist. Well, it does. 
That whole section is practically covered 
with a white sage, the bloom of which 
makes perhaps the best honey in the world. 
Consequently the country has been divided 
into great bee ranches and the production 
of honey became quite an industry. Some 


of the best pure white honey on the New 
York market to-day comes from San Diego. 
In the course of the development of the in- 
dustry it was found that the black bee, 
from near the River Po, in Italy, was the 
best suited for their purpose. Well, I 
worked for about a year on a bee ranch 
and became so familiar with the bees that 
I learned to distinguish them from each 
other.”’ 


be 


it’s 


After Many Years. 


frERY curious was the scene enacted in 

a popular up-town table d’hdte restau. 

rant one evening recently. A middle- 

aged gentleman of distinguished appearance 

entered and found a seat at the only va- 
cant smail table. 

He had scarcely been seated before almost 
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his exact counterpart in facial appearance 
entered @nd was ushered to the seat op 
posite him—the only unoccupied seat, 
naturally looked at the other, and was 
struck by the wonderful resemblance. 

It was evident that they were strangers. 

Their respective orders served, the on- 
lookers were amused to find them taking 
furtive glances at each other with wonder- 
ment and bewilderment depicted on their 
features. 

Finally, probably encouraged by the wine, 
one of them ventured to say to the other 
that his name was —— and that the family 
resemblance of the other was most striking. 

“IT had a twin brother,” he said, * Lut 
he was lost in his infancy in going from 
England to Australia." 

“No, he was not lost,” was the reply. 
“He was rescued by a passing ship and 
taken to Melbourne and reared by the man 
who had picked him up out of the sea as 
his son. Recently on his death, I learned 
the secret of my life and I'am now on my 
way to England to hunt up my family. 

A hasty comparison of dates recalled the 
fact that the two were twins—hence their 
wonderful family resemblance—reunited by 


a singular circumstance after separation 
since early youth. 


Missed the Gold Brick Man. 


N old-time agriculturist from Wisconsin 
A came to this city the other day wear- 
ing the whiskers and carrying the 
typical umbrella of the farmer in the funny 
paper. He stopped at a Greenwich Street 
hotel, where he had staid once before when 
he was on his way to the gold diggings of 
California. He went to bed at dark be- 
cause he was afraid to go out on the street. 
Next morning he started to seé the town. 
He was going. past Washington Market, 
when a tradesman stepped.out and hailed 
him. 1 

“You're from the West, aren't you?”’ said 
the man, who wore a white apron and was 
so plainly in business that the farmer was 
not afraid of him. 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“You're a farmer?” 

* Yes, Sir.’’ 

“T want to get into touch with some one 
out there who can send me a lot of good 
creamery butter. Are you the man?” 

“No, Sir; but I’ve got a friend who its.” 

Then the tradesman asked more questions. 
The farmer went into the market. A poul- 
try man wanted to know about Western 
fowls, thé cause of the scarcity, the prob- 
able price, and the like.’ When the farmer 
left he had been in the market more than 
an hour, and knew by his common sense 
that he had conferred a favor on the mar- 
ketmen. He was pleased accordingly. 

Later on he went into a railroad office to 
see about taking a new route home. The 
railroad was one which has recently opened 
through service to the West, and an As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent wanted to 
ask questions about the line generally tak- 
en by Wisconsin men for the East, and 
whether they would be likely to take a dif- 
ferent line if certain changes were made. 
He also wanted to know about the crops 
and probable shipments. He found the 
farmer so Interesting that he asked him out 
to lunch, 

When the agriculturist returned to the 
hotel that evening he asked about the thea- 
tres, and said to the clerk: 

“TIT thought everybody in town was layin’ 
for me to rob me, but it looks jest as 
though they was waitin’ for me to come 
down an’ tell "em what they was wantin’ to 
know about Wisconsin. The town's been 
good enough to me in the daytime, an’ I 
guess I'll chance it at night.” 





Steam-Roller Men as Cauffeurs. 
6é 


E’ VE lost a good many of our best 
steam-roller engineers since the 
motor vehicle craze began,"’ said 

a foreman employed by an asphalt paving 

concern. 

“They've gone to work driving the new- 
fangled machines. People who can afford 
them can pay a chauffeur a good deal more 
money than the company can give their 
steam-roller men, and the work is a sight 
cleaner and easier. 

“You might not think they’d make par- 
ticularly good drivers, but those I know 
who've gone into the business are doing 
well. 

“In the first place, they’re practical 
steam engineers and good mechanics, and, 
although it might not look that way, it 
takes a sight more skill to wriggle a clumsy 
steam roller backward and forward over 
patches of asphalt than it does to pilot a 
motor vehicle through the worst jam on 
Broadway.” 


Union Club’s Unique Rug. 

N Oriental rug, the like of which has 
never been made before, is about to 
be manufactured for the Union Club 

in this city, in whose new clubhouse it will 
form an interésting and luxurious floor 
covering. 

This rug will be unique, not because it is 
to be specially woven for a certain room 
after a special design, but because the de- 
sign is to consist of the names of the mem- 
bers of the club in Persian characters. 

It pleases members of the Union Club to 
know that they can walk about on their 
own names and hand those names-down to 
a more or less remote posterity, according 
to the care with which. the rug is to be pre- 
served. Of course, there are very few mem- 
bers of the Union Club who can read Per- 
sian, Most of them forgot it after leaving 
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school, if they ever ienanen it. So that 
“when the said. rug arrives from Persia, 
where it is to be produced, members will 
have a good deal of difficulty In picking out 
their names from the mass. The committee, 
Mkewise, Is trusting to the integrity of the 
Persian gentlemen who have the rug in 
hand to see to it that the queer figures they 
are producing in the design are in fact the 
names of the members and not one of those 
flowery pipe dreams of the Omar Khayyam 
order so frequently incorporated in a carpet. 

Nobody, for instance, knows what 

“Smith” would look like in Persian, and 
when it comes to “ William Travers Je- 
rome,” whose name is on the list, the net 
output of the designer is expected to be in- 
deed weird, because there is no such name 
as’Travers or Jerome in Persia, and the 
written language is not altogether phonetic. 

One member of the club claimed recently 
to be able to read Persian, but when he 
proceeded to “ translate" a Persian docu- 
ment that he was holding upside-down his” 
fellow-members lost confidence in him. A 
carefully prepared diagram giving the name 
of each member of the club, together with 
the dame in Persian characters, is expected 
to accompany the rug when it arrives in 
this country. With ‘the aid of this docu- 
ment members will be able to find them- 
selves among the hieroglyphics, and thus 
each will know where is is “at.” Even 
then, however, there being no Persian mem- 
bers of the club, there will be no way of 
proving the fact. A few moral utterances 
from the Koran will be thrown in for good 


luck. 
A gan practice in a small New England 
town, says his first client required a 
deed covering certains parcels of land sold 
to a neighbor. The deed.was drawn in due 
form, and after its execution the client de- 
manded his bill. Itswas $2. This. amount 
was objected to as a most exorbitant-sum 
for the service rendered. 

“T told him,’ says the lawyer, “ that to 
enable me to draw the deed I studied two 
years in the Lancaster Academy, and this 
cost me $200; then I spent four years in 
Dartmouth College, which cost me $250 a 
year more, and then I went to the Harvard 
Law School for another, year at a cost of 
$500. 

“** So you see, Mr. Hines, that to get the 
necessary tducation to do this work I had 
to pay out $1,700, and yet you think my 
charge of $2 is a large one.’ 

“The man looked at me for a moment in 
amazement and then exclaimed: * Gosh! 
What a darned fool you must have been 
before they begun on you!’"” * * * 

From the same source comes the story of 
a lawyer who was said in his day to have 
drawn more wills than any one else in his 
county. Upon the death of a respected citi- 
zen there was much speculation as to the 
value of his property. The village gossip 
undertook to find out the facts. Calling 
upon Mr. Heywood—the lawyer referred te 
—he remarked: 





New Stories of the Law. 
LAWYER of some distinction, who be- 


“ Well, I suppose you made Mr. Bilank’s 
will?’ 

“ Yes,"" was the answer. 

“Well, then,” continued the gossip, 


“you probably know about how much he 


left. Would you mind telling me?-’ 
*“ Oh, no,” said Mr. Heywood, in his slow 
way. “ He left every cent that he had.” 


No Demand for Snow Shovels. 


HE shopkeeper on the corner said the 
other day: “This pleasant Fall 
and the mild Winters we have with 

occasional severe spelis of cold and never a 
certainty as to what the weather will be, 
are well enough for the general run of peo- 
ple, but it is hard for the dealers in sup- 
plies. We must have seasonable goods, 
we don't want to lay in a stock of things 
which will eat up the profit lying idle, and 
it is pretty hard to know what to do. 

“Three years ago we had a Winter with 
ccld and snow. Every one wanted a snow 
shovel, and there were very few to be 
found. The retail dealers soon sold out, 
and the wholesale people had no supply 
from which to draw upon. It was one of 
those cases of being unprepared to meet 
the public demand. But you may be sure 
none of us would be caught napping a sec- 
ond time in regard to the same article, and 
the next year every dealer laid in a good 
stock of snow shovels. 

“That was all the good it did. It did 


not snow that Winter, and it did not snow 
the following. Now we are having Sum- 
mer weather, and no one knows what the 
future will bring forth. Certainly the 
prophets of the Weather Bureau do not 
or they might help us out. Snow shovels 
are bulky to store, and those we bought 
after the last snowy Winter have lain idle 
for sq long. that it will be but little satis- 
faction to sell them if we should chance to 
have a snowy season this year.” 


What He Declared. 


An trascible German who recently landed 
in this city was much irritated by the Cus- 
toms Inspectors. After he made his dec- 
laration he was-charged duty on $50 worth 
of trinkets. He protested that. he had no 


trinkets, and when shown, his declaration 
blurted out: 
“Ach! Trinks! Dot Inspector, what you 


cAlls him, ask me what I buy abroad, and 
he put down so much dot I told him I spent 
$50 for drinks, but. I haven't got them 
now,” 
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Humor of Advertising | 


advertising columns of a newspaper, and 

one that at first glance would seem a 
barren field; yet a close inspection of these 
columns, both in the papers of other days 
and in those of our own, really affords a 
rich harvest of amusing expression and 
thought. In many cases, particularly in-the 
advertisements of our day, the humor is 
conscious, something striven for; in other 
cases the charm of the advertisement lies 
in its quaint or faulty wording, or in its 
unusual meaning to our eyes. The majority 
of such cases is found, of course, in the ad- 
vertisement columns of the old papers of 
England and our own country. 

A very good example of conscious humor, 
with a touch of sarcasm in it, is found in 
the issue of March 1, 1681, of The Mercurie, 
a paper that had turned its coat with the 
Restoration. 

‘‘ A most ingenious monkey, who can both 
write, read, and speak as good sense as his 
masters, nursed in the kitchen of the late 
Commonwealth, and when they broke up 
housekeeping entertained by Nol Protector, 
may be seen to do all his tricks over again 
every Wednesday.” 

A common class of humor is the sarcastic 
request to return goods stolen, generally 
“by mistake," and in these the columns of 
al ages are rich. Here are some examples 
from The London Gazette, printed in issues 
between the years 1702 and 1752: 

** Missed on Monday night, a large hang- 
ing coat of Irish frieze supposed to be taken 
away (through mistake) by a gentleman in 
a fair champagne wig and light clothes. If 
he will please to remember where he took it 
to and return it, it will be kindly received.” 

“If the gentleman who took eight £5 bills 
out of another gentleman’s pocket in the li- 
brary last Tuesday has made any money 
out of them, would kindly return the orig- 
inal capital to —”" 

“If the man who stole the Bull Terrier 
from my house on Sunday will call, he can 
have the pedigree, which is useless to me." 

Something of the same spirit animates 
Mr. Ezra Griswold, who advertises in The 
Connecticut Courant of date Aug. 4, 1799 

“The subscriber wishes to notify his old- 
time honorable customers, who practice 
stealing, and destroying his fruit every 
year, that his watermelons are now almost 
ripe; and, if they do not as usual destroy 
the fruit and vines immediately, they will 
get entirely ripe; and then somebody or 
other will be the better for them, which 
will be a grievous mortification to those 
manly gentlemen.” 

Here are two examples called forth by the 
joy of two estimable gentlemen over the de- 
parture of their ‘‘ household plagues." The 
first is from a Dublin paper of 1763, and the 
second from The Essex Gazette, (Ameri- 
can,) Sept. 17, 1771: 

“Run away from Patrick M’Dullagh. 

“Whereas my wife Bridget has again 
walked away with herself and left me with 
her four small children and her poor, old 
blind mother, and, I hear, has taken up 
with Jim Guigan, the lame fiddler—the 
game that was put in the stocks last Easter 
for stealing Barday Doody’s gamecock—this 
is to give notice that I will not pay for bite 
or sup on her or his account to man or 
mortal, and that she had better never 
show the mark of her ten toes near my 
home again. 

“N. B.—Jim had better kape out o’ me 
sight.” 

Mr. Josiah Woodbury is even more thank- 
ful and resigned. 

** Beverley, Sept. 17, 1771.—Ran away from 
Josiah Woodbury, cooper, his house plague 
for seveh long years, Masury Old Moll, 
alias Trial of Vengeance. He that lost her 
will never seek her; he that shall keep her 
I will give two bushel of beans, I forwarn 
all persons in town or country from trust- 
ing said Trial of Vengeance. I have hove 
all the old shoes I can find, for joy, and 
all my neighbors rejoice with me. A good 
ridance of bad ware! Amen." 

Here is one from the pen of Steele, at 
that time editor of the celebrated Tatler. 

“I certify that John Partridge was not 
only dead on July 28, 1708, but continues 
so to this time... 

‘‘Beware of counterfeits, for, “such are 
abroad! ”’ 

An invitation to a wedding, published as 
an advertisement in The Cumberland Pac- 
quet, 1786, reads as follows: 

“Suspend for one day. your cares and 
. your labours, 
And come to our wedding, kind friends and 
good neighbours.” .  ; 


ie is a queer place to look for humor, the 


Of. advertisements published. in all: seri-’ 


ousness. theré are..very many which mir- 
ror customs and thoughts different froni 
qur own. Such are many of-the stilted. and | 
laborious notices. to be found in the Lon- 


_don ‘papers of the eightéenth century, and 


even of the nineteenth, Take for instance 
) purveyor of a 


certain ointment ‘to the’ _ inh "London, 


“in “1887: eye 


“The subscriber's ‘opinion of the temmale’ 


one subscribe toward a bicycle for his seri- 
ously rheumatic daughter?” 

In The Intelligencer, March 14, 1664, in 
the reign of Charles II., this appeared: 

“His Sacred Majesty, having declared it 
to be his Royal »will and purpose to con- 
tinue the healing of his people for the 
Evil, during the month of March, and then 
to give over till Michaelmas next, I am 
commanded to give notice thereof, that the 
people may not come up to town in the 
Interim and be disappointed.” 

In The Tatler, Steele invited the ladies 
to pour all the slander they wished into 
the editorial ear. 


“Any ladies who have any particular 
stories of their acquaintance which they 
wish privately to make public may send 'em 
by penny post to Isaac Bickerstaff — —.” 

Of the class of notices that excite the 
risibilities of the reader through curious 
or incorrect phrasing, a few examples are 
quoted here. 

An advertiser in The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine asks a rather difficult question: 

“Any one giving information about the 
residence of William Griffith, deceased, 
will be rewarded.” 

Houghton’s coilection, 1693, has this 
doubtful statement: 

“I know of several curious women that 
would wait on ladies, to do housekeeping." 





Steele, in The Tatler, pubtioiad in his 
* Lost”’ column: 

“A cameo brooch, representing Venus and 
Adonis on the Drumcondra Road, about 
10 o'clock Tuesday.”” A comma omitted 
did the damage that time, but in the same 
issue appears a call for ‘‘a green lady's 
parasol "’! 

What shall we say of a Salem, Mass., 
lady who advertises that she is ready and 
willing “to take a lady or gerrtleman for 
breakfast or tea"? 

In The London Times, 1826, the editor 
called for “a respectable gentleman of 
good character, capable of teaching the 
classics as far as Homer and Virgil.”” A 
few days later the paper published a reply, 
which may or may not have been the prod- 
uct of the fertile brain of one of the nu- 
merous wits of the time. The spelling of 
it seems to mark it genuine, and it was so 
considered by the editor. 

‘* Sir—With reference to an advertisement 
which were inserted in The Times news- 
paper a few days ago, respecting a school 
assistant, I beg to state that I should be 
happy to fill that situation, but as most 
of my friends reside in London, and not 
knowing how far Homer and Virgil are 
from there, I beg to state that I should not 
like to teach the classics farther than 
Hammersmith. or Turnham Green. Waiting 
your reply, I am, Sir, etc., 

“JOHN SPARKS.” 

A peculiar advertisement, not so mirth- 
provoking as interesting, appears in The 
Flying Post, 1694: 

‘If any gentleman has a mind to oblige 
his country friend with an aceount of Pub- 
lic affairs he may have it for twopence of 
J. Salusbury, on a sheet of fine paper; half 
of it being blank he may thereon write his 
own private business."’ 








Touchin’ on and Appertainin’ to “Spiggety.” 


HERE was a drumhead court-martial 
in the guardhouse on Governors Isl- 
and the other day and as a result one 

of the brightest mascots in the regular 
army was ordered expelled from the island. 

‘ Spiggety,’’ the white-halred Porto Rican 
dog, was the prisoner, and the court-mar- 
tial that heard his case banished him to 
Sandy Hook. Sergt. Wiltse, who is sta- 
tioned at the Hook, was told to look after 
Spiggety and to see that he did not suffer 
for want of a warm bed or things good to 
eat in his new home. 

‘Here's how it all came about,”’ said a 
private in the guardroom. “ You know this 
outfit, like all others in the regular estab- 
lishment, has certain rules and regulations 
to measure up to, and if you don’t do it 
something’s going to drop. There ain't no 
doubt but the fall that’s a-comin’ to you 
will be a good one. Now, all outfits have 
dogs and cats and every other kind of pets. 
Spiggety was one of the kind we liked, and 
there wasn’t a man in the company, or on 
the island for that matter, who wouldn't 
have considered it a personal matter if any- 
body hurt that little white-haired dog that 
we got in San Juan when we was on duty 
in Porto Rico. 

“You have been on this island before, of 
course, and you have no doubt seen all these 
squirrels over here that are in the habit of 
kicking up dust and eating nuts in front o’ 
Gen. Brooke's house. Now, some of them 
squirrels has been here ever since the trou- 
ble with’ Mexico, away back in the forties, 
they say, and they have privileges that no 
other bushy-tailed animals on the face of 
this earth have. 

“They are the owners of the trees, have 
the right to pass an officer without salut- 
ing, don’t do guard duty, and go to bed or 
get up whenever they want to. So you see 
that when it comes to comparin’ ‘em with 
a common soldier the fellow who wears 
clothes ain't in it. 

* Well, to come right down to the point 
where Spiggety figures in this transaction 
and where them pesky, good-for-nothin’ 
bushy-tailed varmints figures, too, I'll say 
that for some reason which none of us on 
the island has been able to find out Spig- 
gety declared war on the squirrels. 

“ How it all come about we have been 
tryin’ to figure out, and we have come to 
the conclusion that Spiggety, bein" a dog so 
much smarter than any other dog that ever 
lived, decided that the life them squirrels 
‘was leading was ‘a lazy, good-for-nothin’ 
one, and made up his mind to put an énd:to 
the nuisanee: » 

‘Phe ‘first’ time anybody noticed any- 
thing wrong was one day when a Corporal 
reported that he failed to see any squirrels 
‘playing.around on the ground. They were 
all up in the trees, he said, and looked as if 
they were scared mighty near to death. 

“ About this time somebody called Spig- 
-_gety, who was-walking post, ‘so to speak, in 
‘front. of the General's house. Spiggety 
care as soon as he was called and -was soon 
doin’ tricks In the ‘guardroom for the’ boys. 

“Inca little while another Corporal come 
in’ arid we asked him -if he -noticed any 
squirrels in front of Gen. B Brooke's house. 
He said he had, and we all went out dna 
looked, and #ure enough, there was the 
whole bunch gallivantin’ around in the 
‘| Brass and on the sidewalks. When we went 
out to look Spiggety went; too,.and that’s 
how we fourid out where all the trouble 


people away up in ‘G’ found it out and we 
was told that Spiggety would have to go if 
he didn't leave them squirrels alone. Fi- 
nally the order come for us to send him 
away unless he stopped his war business 
on them bushy-tailed pets. 

‘Seeing it was up to us, a kind of court 
of inquiry, like the one that’s just finished 
in Washington, was called together to de- 
cide on Spiggety's fate. Sergt. Way, Super- 
visor of Castle Williams, was made Presi- 
dent, and Sergt. Conine and Corp. Healy 
were made his side partners. They heard 
all the phases of the case, listened to the 
wrangling of the would-be lawyers, and 
then gave a fond look at our mascot and 
went into executive session to decide on a 
verdict, 

‘In about twenty minutes they came out 
and said that after a careful digesting of 
all the evidence they had decided that it 
was best for Spiggety that he be sent away, 
and named Sandy Hook as the place select- 
ed for him to go, and Sergt. Wiltse, who is 
a fine fellow, as the man who was to be 
his guardian. Spiggety sailed away on the 
General Meigs the next day, and if ever a 
dog on the face of this green earth got a 
send-off that ain't got a parallel in ‘the 
history of the establishment, Spiggety was 
that dog.”’ 


If Electricity Failed, 
6é ID you ever stop to think,” asked 
the man who is always “ think- 
ing,”’ ‘“‘ how dependent people are 
on modern inventions? We just press -the 
button and expect something else to do the 
rest, and if the something else failed, we 
would be lost. 

‘““There’s electricity, for instance. We 
don’t even know what it is yet. Thirty 
years ago it hadn't begun to be used, ex- 
cept in an experimental sort of way by the 
scientists. Now there's scarcely anything 
we do that we don’t call in electricity to 
help us. 

“Just think what would happen here in 
New York if ‘ electricity’ bhould suddenly 
go out of business some fine day. Don’t 
need to bother about how that might hap- 
pen, because I don’t suppose it’s likely that 
it will happen. But suppose that it should; 
that there should be some atmospheric dis- 
turbance, brought on perhaps by our old 
friend Bela's comet getting too close, or by 
some other disposition of the planets that 
might upset the atmospheric phenomena— 
where would we be?’* 

‘The listener. not: being disposed to venture 
@ prophecy, based on the hypothesis thus 
presented, the ‘ wonderer ’’ proceeded: 

‘“"The whole city would be thrown into a 
state of panic, Lights would go out, and 
basements and inside rooms where electric- 
ity is used for ftiluminating would be in 
darkness,” The inmates would pour forth 
into the streets, where no longer trolley or 
Other electric’ ears would be moving, and 
which -would soon be seething with their 
congested human traffic. . 

“Fancy what that would mean! The ele- 
vated roads are hardly now able to handle 


the elty’s travel, and the few horse cars and 


the twenty thousand or so of vabrien would 
help but little in. the emergency... They 
might, it is true, do Something. in Manhat- 
tan, but what would be the plight of Brook- 
lyn, where the trolley cars are universal? 
“Then the telegraph and the telephones 
would be silent,’ and nobody would know 


what was takiug) place fbothe: test of the” 


world or in the rest of the city. _. That 
didn’t seem so bad when peopld éxpected 
not else? but it would 
matters now. 
“There Would bé “i 
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they ought to do or what the rest of the 
world was doing. 

“Fires might break out In every part of 
the great city, and still the alarm sounders 
in the stations would emit no warning 
alarm. Incipient blazes might grow into 
mighty conflagrations, and only a faint 
stream or two from some nearby hydrant 
would play upen their leaping flames.”’ 

The “ thinking"’ man paused a moment, 
as though in awesome contemplation of Fie 
diresome happenings. Then he resumed, in 
somewhat different vein: 

“And the beastly inconvenience of it! 
The man with the office at the top of the 
twenty-story building would be taking 
more strenuous exercise, climbing up and 
down, instead of riding in an elevator, than 
he had contemplated since graduating from 
the football field. Even a Mayoralty can- 
didate getting up at 7 A. M. and swinging 
Indian clubs and dumbbells and then walk- 
ing over Brooklyn Bridge would not be in it 
with him. 

“And the fellow who had been up late 
the night before and had a headache, and 
pushed the button for a —well, a pitcher of 
cold water—would get no response to the 
ring that didn’t ring, and would have to 
dress without it.”’ 

There was a note of sadness in the voice 
of the “‘ thinking "’ man, and just to make 
sure that the button had not reached that 
stage yet, he reached across the café table 
and pressed it. 


American Grapes and Wines. 

64 ¥T will surprise most people, I am 

sure, to know that there are in- 

vested in vineyards and wine cel- 
lars in the United States not less than 
$170,000,000,"" said a dealer in American 
wines. ‘‘ There are at least 400,000 acres of 
land in this country planted to vineyards, 
of which perhaps 250,000 acres are in Cali- 
fornia alone. Of that area, between 30,000 
and 40,000 acres are in raisin grapes. Cali- 
fornia alene grows the raisin grape. Of 
the California grapes, seven-eighths go to 
the wine press, while of the grapes grown 
{n all the rest of the Union, three-fourths 
are marketed for table use. The raisin- 
growing count':s of California, four in num- 
ber, will cure 2,000,000 boxes of raisins this 
year, which will be worth all of $3,000,000, 

“The grapes grown in California for rai- 
sins are the Muscat ef Alexandria and the 
Muscat del Gardo Blanco. Besides raisins, 
these counties produce most of the sherry 
ane sweet wines that come from California. 

“What may be called the dry wine belt of 
California is in the Counties of Napa, 
Sonoma, Santa Clara, Almeda, and one or 
two adjacent counties, covering an area 
of fifty miles north, east, and south of 
San Francisco. Good dry wines are also 
made in some of the counties in the Sacra- 
mento Valley. 

“The grapes grown in California to-day 
{include every variety that have made, the 
vineyards of Europe famous, including the 
Cabernet, Sauvignon, Carbanet, Franc, 
Malbeck, Tarnat, Merlot, and St. Laurent 
grapes from the Bordeaux districts of 
France; Martaros grapes from the Island 
of Palos, Semillons and Sauvignons from 
Sauterne, Pinot and Petit Sirrah grapes 
from the Burgundy districts, Johannes- 
bergers, Traminers, and Franken Rieslings 
from the storied Rhine, Chasselas grapes 
from Alsace-Lorraine, and the rich Bergers 
from Moselle. It is from these numerous 
varieties of grapes that the wines of Cali- 
fornia are pressed. 

‘“‘The famous Chaliosa and Folie Blanche 
cognac grapes are also largely grown, the 
wine from them being made into brandy. 
Then there are the rich Spanish Muscats 
and the favorite Hungarian table grape, 
the Flaming Tokay. In no other vine 
region in the world are all these splendid 
grapes found growing side by side. But it 
{s a fact tat with all their royal lineage 
these famous vineyards would be of no 
account at all if virility were not given 
them by grafting urnon varieties of our 
native wild grape, which alone resists that 
deadly enemiy of the foreign grape vines, 
the phylloxera, and which transmit their 
resistant quality to the alien vine. 

“While California is known as the home 
of. American wines, it is a fact that the 
State is not a successful champagne pro- 
ducer. California alone produces more 
than one-half of the entire still wine output 
of the country, the wineries being numbered 
by the thousands, but there are but two 
ethampagne cellars in the State, and their 
New York State manu- 
factures three-quarters of all the Ameri- 
can champagne of the country, about 75,000 
cases, and should American champagne take 
the place of the imported, it will not be to 
California that we must look for it, but to 
New York, Ohio. and Missouri. And it 
will be made, as it is now, after the French 
method, but out of genuine native Ameri- 
éan Srapes.”” ” 


Benevolence its Own Reward. 
“Hear ahout old Goodboy’s adventure 
last night?" 
“ Nope; caught in the act of performing 
a virtue, as usual, T ow ose."* . 
“Not quite. Adventure of charity... Met 
a young man he knew. ‘oung man. had 
dined a wisely me Peg Said to 
young mani: ‘ Come "long, ola chap, I'll see 
you home all right.’ Young man came and 
boy brought to the h Tange 
against the | doorpost, 
and descended. Didn't get half” tar howl” 
stairs when he heard a shrill woman's 
voice and the young man coming after him, 
Young man came quick’ oe head first. 
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N certain households in New York there 
are special subjects whose discussion 
is wnder a boycott. 

“There is just one thing that we never 
talk about at our house,” said the young 
man who smokes, “‘ and that is pets. There 
was a time when Edith and L were fond of 
pets. Before we were married, and for 
some three months thereafter, we had pets 
of our own. She had a parrot and I had a 
squirrel. 

“The first time I saw Edith she was 
caressing the parrot. I fell in love with 
her at first sight, but I did not fall in love 
with the parrot. On the contrary, I hated 
him. He was a noble bird, too, according 
to her way of thinking, and he rejoiced in 
the euphonious name of Ebenezer. 


““No sooner had we been introduced than 
Edith perched Ebenezer aloft on her fore- 
finger for me to admire him. I admired 
the forefinger, but not Ebenezer. I knew 
better, however, than vo say so, and when 
she asked me if his plumage was not the 
most brilliant I had ever seen I unhesitat- 
ingly perjured myself by swearing that it 
was. 

“*T have had Ebenezer for five years,’ 
said Edith. ‘You cannot imagine how 
much company he is for me, living around, 
as I do, in boarding houses and hotels. I 
love him dearly.’ 

“Under my breath I murmured some- 
thing about ‘happy Ebenezer,’ and then I 
told her all about my squirrel. ‘I am de- 
voted to him,’ I said, ‘hence can appre- 
ciate your affection for Ebenezer. My pet’s 
name is Alexander the Great, but I call 
him Zan for short.’ 


“* How interesting,’ said Edith, after I 
had described a few of the clever tricks 
Zan was in the habit of performing for my 
delectation. ‘I should like very much to 
see Alexander.’ 

“*And so you shall,’ said I. ‘I will 
bring him around to your house to-mor- 
row, if you like.’ 

** During our courtship both Ebenezer and 
Alexander were much in evidence. Natur- 
ally, Ebenezer was most conspicuous, for 
while it was hardly practicable for me to 
take Alexander along every time I called 
on my fiancée, Ebenezer, being already on 
the ground, was generally present at these 
meetings, and helped the conversation 
along with the snatches of choice songs 
that constituted his vocabulary. 


“This gave me plenty of opportunity to 
cultivate my natural animosity toward 
Ebenezer, and so well to the purpose did I 
employ each occasion that by the time our 
wedding came around I was fairly aflame 
with hatred for the little wretch. I prac- 
ticed deceit all the while, however, and so 
skillfully did I dissimulate my true feelings 
thit Edith frequently commented on my 
affection for Ebenezer, which, she de- 
clared, was little short of her own love for 
him 

“* When 


we go to housekeeping,’ she 
said, 


will have a special little cozy 
corner fitted up for him, and another for 
Alexander, and life in our flat will be too 
sweet for anything.’ 


“we 


“IT wisely forebore to cast a prematrimo- 
nial shadow over this blissful arrangement, 
but after we had been married about three 
months my aversion for Ebenezer became 
simply unendurable, and I made up 
mind that ether he or I had to get out. 


“Naturally, I preferred that he should 
go, and I cast about for means of ridding 
our home of my arch enemy. I attempted, 
first, to accomplish this end by way of gen- 
tle diplomacy, but Edith stubbornly refused 
to concur in my delicately expressed opin- 
ion that Ebenezer was a luxury that might 
well be dispensed with. 


my 


‘I am 
said. 
you 


surprised at you, Albert,’ she 
“I don't know what has come over 
of ‘ate in regard to Ebenezer. ou 
used to be so fond of him, and now you've 
turned against him all of a sudden and 
want to break his heart by sending him 
away among strangers. Supposing I should 
Suggest such treatment of Alexander? 
What would you think of that? I'm sure I 
have just as good cause to raise a row 
about him as you have about Ebenezer.’ 

‘ Edith’s words struck me with 
ment. ‘Raise a row about Zan?’ 
‘Why, what on earth has he done? What 
can you find fault with him about? He is 
the most inoffensive little creature in exist- 
ence, 


amaze- 
I said. 


So is Ebenezer,’ she said, warmly. ‘If 
I have no cause for complaint, neither have 
you.’ 

‘I refrained from further argument of 
the question, but my purpose had not been 
altered and I straightway decided that as 
fair means had failed to remove my hated 
rival, I should not hesitate to employ dras- 
tic measures to further my dire intent.. On 
the morning after resolving on this mur- 
derous course Edith announced her inten- 
tion of going over to Newark to spend the 
day. In her absence I saw my opportunity 
to dispose of Ebenezer. 

“About 11 o'clock I went home on ven- 
geance bent. No sooner had I assured my- 
self that Edith and the maid were both out 
than Ebenezer, who, instead of being con- 
fined to his particular ‘cozy corner’ was 
allowed the freedom of the whole flat, 
came wabbling into the kitchen where I 
then stood, squawking some taunting epi- 
thet which he seemed to find particularly 
appropriate when addressing me. 

“He strutted across the room croaking 


out the appellation with exceeding rancor, 
but he never strutted or croaked again. 


Before he reached the back window my 
fingers had closed round his windpipe with 
a vindictive grip and in five minutes Eben- 
ezer had given up the ghost. 

“ Like all other murderers, no sooner had 
I executed my victim than I began to con- 
jecture as to the safest means of disposing 
of the corpse. Knowing that it would be 
impossible to bury, cremate, or otherwise 
conceal Ebenezer’s body in the neighbor- 
hood of the house, I put him in a small 
brown leather traveling bag and started 
down town with him, intending to dump 
him into some ash barrel or garbage box 
on the way. I was exceedingly nervous 
when I left the flat, and looked fearfully 
around, expecting to be taken red-handed 
at any minute. I soon saw that*this pre- 
sentiment was not unfounded, for I had 
proceeded but a short distance down the 
street when I was overtaken by Edith’s 
cousin Jim. 

“* Hello, Stuart,’ he said, ‘where are you 
bound for with that bag? Going out of 
town?’ 

“* Yes,’ said I, glibly, ‘I’ve got to go 
over to Trenton this afternoon on busi- 
ness. I thought I'd take my grip along in 
case I should be delayed.’ 


“T hoped Jim would leave me then, but 
he didn’t. He tagged along at my heels all 
the way down town and followed me up to 
the office, where he sat mooning round till 
lunch time, when he blandly volunteered to 
share my noonday snack. As the day ad- 
vanced and Jim still clung to me like a 
leech my nervousness increased. As the 
only way to disengage myself from him, I 
really did buy a ticket to Trenton, hoping 
that the lowlands of Jersey might prove a 
convenient tomb for Bbenezer. 

“The train I traveled in was a popular 
one, and every seat was occupied. I stum- 
bled through the whole length of the train, 
bumping elbows of irate passengers with 
the grip wherein reposed my vanquished 
foe. Finally a lady who had been thumped 
with exceeding vigor looked up with an 
impatient exclamation. I dropped the bag, 
Ebenezer and all, at her feet. 

“*Great Scott, Edith,’ I said, ‘what do 
you mean by starting over to Newark at 
this time of the day?’ 

‘‘ Edith moved over and made room for me 
beside her. ‘I intended to go early this 
morning,’ she said, ‘but I went up to the 
dressmaker's with Cousin Mollie, and they 
kept me so long that I just couldn't get 
started any sooner. I thought I'd better 
run over for a few minutes, however, even 
if it is late, because I had promised to 


come. But where are you going?’ she 
asked, with such interest. . 

“*Oh,’ said I, ‘I’m just running over to 
Trenton on business.’ : 

“She eyed my grip suspiciously. ‘ Were 
you up at the flat before you started?’ she 
asked. 

“* Yes,’ said I, carelessly, ‘for a minute 
or two. I had to run up and pack a few 
things in case I should be detained.’ 

“*Was Maggie at home?’ she askedy 

**No,’ said I. 

“Edith started. ‘Ebenezer was there, 
wasn't he?’ she asked. “ 

“*Oh, yes,’ I returned, ‘he was there, 
an.lJ I suppose Alexander, although, come 
to think of it, I didn’t see him, I was s0 
busy that I didn’t take time to look him 
ns! 

D+ mut you saw Ebenezer, didn’t you?’ 
she persisted. 

«Oh, yes,’ I said, ‘I saw him.’ 

“* And how did he look?’ she said. ‘ Was 
he all right? Do you know, I was thinking 
of him just as you came in? I don’t know 
whether I am getting superstitious or not, 
but somehow I seemed to hear his sweet 
voice calling me as if he were in distress, 
and I felt as if I must go straight home 
and cuddle him up in my arms and make 
sure that there is nothing the matter with 
him. You are sure that he is quite well?’ 


“Up to that moment I had slightly re- 
gretted yielding to my homicidal instincts, 
but Edith’s reference to the cuddling and 
petting which had been a part of my daily 
torture for so many months refired my 
veins with jealous hatrea, and I clutched 
the handle of my traveling bag in grim 
triumph. This gesture was unfortunate, 
inasmuch as it gave Edith a new idea. 


“*Oh, by the way,’ she said, ‘is your 
grip full? Here’s-a roll of silk samples Tm 
taking over to Dora. I do wish you'd put 
it in your grip till we get to Newark. It 
is so inconvenient to carry an extra 
bundle.” 

“T shoved my traveling bag out of reach 
with my foot. ‘I couldn't possibly get that 
bundle in there,’ I said. 

“« Try,’ she insisted. ‘You men don’t 
know how to utilize space. You have such 
a funny way of packing things that you 
don’t get half the things in a grip that it is 
capable of holding. Open your valise, 
please, I'll warrant I can make room for 
haJf a dozen bundles the size of this.’ 

“*I'm quite sure you can't,’ I protested. 

“*You must let me try, anyway,’ she 
pouted. ‘I never saw you act so funny. 
A body would think you had been up to 
mischief of some kind and had something 
in that bag you didn't want me to see.” 

* * Nonsense,’ I said faintly. Then I tried 
to change the subject, but Edith would not 
have it so. 

“*Tell me more about Ebenezer,’ she 
said. ‘Tett me just how he looked. What 
was he doing the last time you saw him?’ 


“*Crowing,’ I said, ‘and flapping his 
wings.’ 

“The dear,’ she sighed. ‘He'll be ter- 
ribly lonesome to-day, being there in the 
flat all by himself.’ 

“Oh, E said, consolingly, ‘he'll have 
Alexander to fall back on. He can com- 
mune with him.’ . 

“ Edith flushed and spread out her skirts 
uneasily. This movement attracted my ate 
tention, and I noticed then for the first 
time that she, too, earried a traveling bag. 
This bag was exactly like mine in size, 
color, and material. Impulsively I picked 
it up. ‘Why don’t you put your bundle in 
here?’ I asked. ‘Yow certainly have as 
much room as I have.’ 

“¢Oh, no, I haven't,’ she said, nervously. 
‘But never mind. It doesn't matter now. 
We're almost to Newark.’ 

“ We exchanged a few remarks as to the 
time each expected to get home, and, after 
dividing umbrellas, grips, and newspapers 
we separated. Having had one severe turn 
in the encounter with my wife, I deter- 
mined to take no further chances on dis- 
covery but to get off at the next station 
and there consign Ebenezer to the tomb. 

“TI walked out into the country for @ 
considerable distance before finding a spot 
sufficiently secluded for sepulture. Final- 
ly I stopped and opened the grip. With the 
first glance at tts contents I let out a 
howl that made the farmlands ring, for 
lying insensible before me I saw—not Eben- 
ezer, but Alexander the Great. 

“The situation was easily understood. 
Alexander had tormented Edith’s soul even 
as Ebenezer had tormented mine. and like 
me she had slain her foe. That we should 
meet when out to dispose of our victims and 
in our excitement unwittingly exchange the 
evidence of our erime, thus revealing 
to each the other’s perfidy, was a trick of 
fate with which neither of us would dare 
to quarrel, since both were equally culpa- 
ble. 

“Edith got home ahead of me. The 
brown traveling bag—my traveling bag— 
was sitting on the floor in the ‘hall, and 
Edith was tying on the parlor couch, weep- 
ing softly. She heard my step and, without 
raising her head, she said: 

“*Oh, Albert, such a terrible thing has 
happened. Ebenezer is gone.’ 

‘““* Gone?’ I echoed. 

‘“** Yes,’ said she, 
Great, too.’ 

“By that time I had found my 
‘Great heavens! this is awful,’ 
‘What has become them? 
thieves? ' 

“She guiped audibly.’ ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘I 
guess that it was—thieves.’ 

“And from that day to this we have 
never had a word of mutual explanations 
or recriminations. On every other subject 
we are two souls with but a single thought, 
but just let anybody mention pets of any 
description and instantly we are twain.” 


‘and Alexander the 


cue, 
I said. 
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‘HOW THE BIRDS PLY. 


IRD lovers and bird students divide 
themselves into special classes, just as 
do doctors and lawyers. Some devote 

their time to studying the eggs alone, and 
to them that bird is only worth knowing 
which produces the prettiest eggs; others 
study the plumage and see beauty in the 
dark dirty brown streaks of the sparrow. 
Of this class was Henry David Thoreau, 
who thought “the blue bird carries the 
sky upon its back,’’ and who said of the 
tanager that it “flies through the green 
foliage as if it would ignite the leaves."’ 

Others love them for their nests, and 
see even in the ugly roughly constructed 
crow's nest architectural beauties, while 
still others love them for their songs— 
and these are in the majority—and like 
Cowper they find music sweeter than any 
that man ever produced in the harsh 


—cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud, 
The jay, the pie, and ev'n the boding owl. 


There are still others who find in the 
flight of the birds much to give them pleas- 
ure. These see much to admire in the 
manner in which this bird or that handles 
his wing, its manner of darting, skimming, 
sweeping, or sailing through space. Among 
these was Walt Whitman, who tells how 
he listened to the flight of birds as they 
migrated in the night: 

“In the silence, shadow, and delicious 
odor of the hour, (the natural perfume be- 
longing to the night alone,) I thought it 
rare music. You could hear the character- 
istic motion—once or twice “the rush of 
mighty wings,’ but often a velvety rustle, 
long drawn out—sometimes quite near— 
with continual calls and chirps, and some 
song notes.”’ 

And it for those interested in birds 
but who have never studied the way birds 
fly that this is written. 

Every bird possesses a different style of 
propelling itself through the air. If 
will observe closely one can soon learn 
to know a bird by this even when too far 
away to see how it is formed or plumed. 
Of course in some instances, as with the 
sparrow family, of which there are in the 
United States at least sixty common vari- 
eties, this is impossible, for many of them 
fly in mueh thé same way. It is hard to 
tell the difference at a distance, also, be- 
tween the jerky flight of the sparrow and 
the cedar bird. The one help is that the 
last named generally fly in flocks. 

The crow and the black bird fly much 
alike, but there is a certain air of leborin the 
flight of the crow that distinguishes it 
from the faster and easier winging of the 
black bird: The swallow. does not fly; he 
sweeps through the air in erratic circular 
flights, catching bugs and: flies on the 
wing, and even nipping twigs from the 
trees, as he passes, with which to build 
his nests. He is never still. 

The humming bird darts; one sees a flash 
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of green and scariet that is almost quicker 
than sight, and unless one has seen it be- 
fore one is not certain that it was any- 
thing more than a trick of the imagination. 
Few persons are aware how fast these 
little fellows fly. 

In a tree covered with columbine a pair 
of ruby-throated humming birds made their 
home, returning to the same nest for years. 
It was noticed that these birds every even- 
ing returned from the same direction. 
They were traced to the garden of a wo- 
man who lived six miles away, as the crow 
flies. Her garden was a mass of honey- 
suckle, tube roses, and other sweet flow- 
ers. These birds went there every day 
and sipped the honey from the flowers and 
sweetened water from a cup provided by 
the gardener. The male bird was very pe- 
culiarly marked, so that there was no 
mistaking him. Through the very centre of 
his ruby feathers a black bar ran. 

It was decided to see how fast these birds 
could fly, so the writer went to the garden 
and his brother remained beneath the tree 
to watch for the return of the pair. At 7:02 
they left the cup from which they had 
been sipping and started in a bee line to- 
ward their home. At 7:04:45 they darted 
into their nest, traveling the six miles, 
which was afterward measured with a 
surveyor’s chain, in two minutes and forty- 
five seconds. They flew at the rate of 130 
miles an hour. 


Everybody has watched pigeons fly, yet 
few know what wonderful power of flight 
they have, and with what great speed the 
homing pigeon flies. There is on record 
a ease where a homing pigeon flew 1,900 
yards in one minute, and om July 4, 1896, 
a pigeon of this breed flew from Gaines- 
ville, Ga., to Philadelphia, a distance of 
614.16 miles in thirteen hours and two min- 
utes. Audubon says that the wild pigeon 
will average sixty miles an hour for days. 
Few persons have the opportunity of see- 
ing the fight of the wild goose, but once 
its flight mever forgotten. With 
their long necks extended straight out 
they sail along in a way 
business-like. If they are close to the 
ground the swish of their wings remind 
one of nothing so much as the hiss of steam 
from an exhaust ‘pipe. These birds have 
been known to fly 500 miles in a single 
night. 

An Englishman a short time ago made a 
test of the speed of a blue heron. The 
heron is peculiar in flight. His neck is long 
and his head is carried straight out in 
front, while his long legs extend stiffly 
out behind. The bird was tame, and fed 
in the waters of his preserve and in neigh- 
boring streams. He was such an enormous 
fellow and was so prettily marked that 
the whole country knew him, and he was 
never molested even when trespassing. in 
the trout streams of a neighbor. The bird 


seen is 


that is strictly ; 


was taken fifteen miles from home, and 
when it was released a gun was fired giv- 
ing it a great fright. It went to work with 
a will, and flew straight for its usual 
haunts. It made the distance in six and 
a half minutes 

All eagles and hawks fly for pleasure, They 
Soar far up into the sky, descending and 
rising in graceful spirals. When they sight 
their quarry they dart down with wings 
close to their bodies for a strike. They 
have great speed, and a sparrow hawk has 
been known to fly for miles beside a 
Michigan Central train, traveling at sixty 
miles an hour. It would dart ahead, then 
drop behind, and then, with the greatest 
ease, as if to show how much faster it 
was, the bird would pass the flying train 
as if it were standing still. 

Bobolinks rear their young on the shores 
of Lake Winnipeg, and then go to Cuba 
to spend the Winter. To do this twice a 
year they fly 2,900 miles, with one stretch 
of 200 miles over water when they cannot 
light to rest. Some of them even continue 
on to Porto Rico. The little redstart, which 
opens and closes its fan-shaped tail as it 
flits from tree to tree, in a curious and in- 
teresting way, can be told by this habit at 
a distance. It also makes a 3,000-mile ex- 
cursion twice a year to and from the 
United States and the West Indies. The 
humming bird, of which mention has been 
made, is a migratory bird, though it some- 
times spends the Winter in Florida. It also 
makes visits to Cuba, and it sometimes 
makes flights that extend over 2,000 miles. 
It is wonderful to think how a little fellow 
like this with a stomach no bigger than 
a pea, can, with the fuel supplied by 
two or three caterpillars, a moth, or a fly, 
can’ propel itself through the air a whole 
night faster than the fastest train and 
maintain a body temperature of 104 degrees. 
This is indeed the limit of the saving of fuel 
and the conservation of energy. 

To understand just how wonderful the 
great speed of birds is it is only necessary 
to make a few comparisons with railroad 
trains, the speed of which is known, and 
with the speed of other animals and with 
fishes. For instance the fastest mile ever 
run by 1:35%. The fastest 
mile by an engine was 0:32, made by No. 
999 of the New York Central Road in 1893. 
The fastest time by a dog was in a race at 
Buffalo, in which Drake Carter ran 200 
yards in 0:11%4, which is a mile in 1:41. Ex- 
periments have shown that a salmon can 
swim a mile in less than two minutes. Last 
comes man. The fastest mile ever run by 
man was run by W. G. George in England. 
He covered the distance in 4:12%. When 
these figures are compared with the speed 
of the bird they show how wonderfully 
fast the feathered tribe is. 
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Accurate to the Minute. 
Tom—So you fell in love with that little 
Gaffney girt? 
Prof. Emile (Professor of Mathematics) 
Yes, on the night of July 10, 8:54 P. M. 
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GOWNS AND WIGS OLD 


JUDGES waa OFFENDERS 


AD those persons who consider that 
Justice Jerome established a prece- 
dent by prosecuting the anti-vice cru- 

sade in person and bringing his judicial 
presence to bear wherever there was ne- 
cessity to urge the true law, inspected ihe 
records of the General Quarter Sessions 
Court of old New York, they would have 
found that there was full precedent for his 
action. This precedent lies, not in the oc- 
tion of any one judicial officer, but of many. 
Sometimes the Judges of that ancient court 
went forth individually to urge the fu'fill- 
ment of the law; at other times they went 
in pairs, and, on not rare occasions, the 
full bench, in judicial regalia, left the City 
Hall, where they held court, and proceeded 
to administer justice wherever the occasion 
demanded. 

When the General Quarter Sessions Court 
was first organized in 1604 it was presiited 
over by a board of Esquire Justices, con- 
sisting of six prominent men, duly chosen 
for their knowledge of the law and things 
judicial. Court was held in the City Hall, 
which in the days of the colony stood 
where the Custom House stands to-day. 
This building, which, facing the setting 
sun, had a large courtyard before it, was 
surrounded by ancient shade trees, and 
was a rendezvous for the idle and unem- 
ployed. The court was conducted with all 
the pomp and ceremony of an English 
criminal tribunal under the old common 
law, and had its King’s Counsel and At- 
torney General, according to the customs 
of the times, gowns, wigs, and all. 

The first case on record when the Jus- 
tices of the General Quarter Sessions Court 
went out from their bench in the City Hall 
in their judicial gowns and wigs was in the 
case of Penelope Atkins, in the year 16%. 
Penelope Atkins was a lone widow, who 
lived in what was then called a fine man- 
sion, situated near the present site of ihe 
Post Office. The widow, as far as can be 
learned from the records, was much in- 
clined to lawsuits, and, when not defend- 
ant in an action for slander, was plaintiff 
in an action for trespass. 

In the case in point P. Atkins ‘had become 
involved in a chancery action over one of 
her houses. In this action quit claim deeds 
and various other legal documents figured. 
The only other party to this action, who is 
mentioned in the records by name, was one 
Hendrick Fransa. 

The Widow Atkins bustled into the City 


: 


Hall one day just as the court was on its 
last nap of the daily se ssion. She came in, 
one chronicle tells us, “ with considerable 
flurry and bluster,” and announced to the 
rudely awakened bench that Hendrick 
Fransa had, by force of arms, ejected her 
from one of her houses, and in conjunction 
with several other men kept her from re- 
turning. She declared further that Fransa 
had also menaced her with a naked sword, 
at which, deeply shocked and grieved, she 
fainted.”’ 

The court, thoroughly aroused by the re- 
cital of these indignities, in one voice, 
called loudly for the Sheriff, but learned 
thae that officer was busily engaged in 
mending the locks of the jail at a consid- 
erable distance from the City Hall. A few 
days before, the records state, the Sheriff 
had received an appropriation of £6 for the 
purpose. The Judges thereupon put their 
heads together, and, deciding that the 
cause was one that demanded urgent ac- 
tion, fared forth in a body under the guid- 
ance of the Widow Atkins. 

The spectacle of a half 
gowned and wigged, proceeding 
the public thoroughfares of New York, 
would at the present day undoubtedly at- 
tract considerable attention, but in those 
primitive days it only aroused the curiosity 
of a few urchins and an occasional lounger. 

When the full bench of the General Quar- 
ter Sessions Court reached the house of 
Penelope Atkins from which she had been 
so unceremoniously ejected by ‘force and 
arms, &c.,’" they found the doors barricaded 
and the shutters fast closed. The presid- 
ing Justice, in a voice “ loud with the dig- 
nity of the law,’’ demanded that the usurp- 
ers abdicate in pain of many punishments, 
a list of which he recited in a “full and 
awful voice.”” The usurpers, however, who 
were unable to see the presences before 
them, suggested to the Judges that they 
seek a residence in the lowest possible 
depth known to the imagination. Further 
than that, the records say, these trespass- 
ers roared defiance at the court through a 
keyhole and indulged in witticisms each 
fragment of which was a contempt of court, 
punishable by fine and imprisonment, and 
in cases of extreme insolence even severer 
punishment. 

The Justices, boiling over with wrath, 
immediately pronounced the usurpers in 
contempt of court in the worst possible 


dozen Justices, 
through 


AMONG STRANGE PEOPLE OF SAVAGE LANDS. 


TRANGE and curious are some of the 
habits of the newly-Christianized na- 
tives of New Britain and New Ireland, 

who have recently been visited by a New 
Yorker, the Rev. John H. Denison, pastor 
of the Church of the Sea and Land, at Mar- 
ket and Henry Streets. Mr. Denison says 
the islands, which are a port ‘ef call for 
regular steamers running between Sydney 
and Singapore, now contain 13,000 church- 
goers. They were formerly cannibals. 

The missionary work there is under two 
white men, Feldman and Chambers, whose 
twelve assistants are Fijians and Samoans, 

Asked to tell something about the people 
and their methods of life, Mr. Denison 
said: 

“TI got up one day and went down to the 
school at 6:30 with Mr. Chambers. There 
were about forty neat-looking young mn 
dressed in shirts and lava-lavas. The la¥er 
garment consists simply of a cloth around 
the loins. 

“They took their seats as we sat down, 
the old Fijian teacher sitting on the floor 
in front. He is as fine featured & man as 
you would find among New York business 
men, and probably as good a Christian. 
After a hymn, which they sang with ap- 
palling vigor, Mr. Chambers gave them 
some dictation to write on their slates. 


“ Quite a large number had ft perfect, but 
there were some who seemed incapable of 
ever attaining accuracy, although they 
have been in the school for years. Then he 
gave them examples in multiplication and 
division, and afterward questioned them in 
geography—of which they knew more than 
I did about the Eastern Hemisphere. 


“After breakfast Mr. Chambers’s boat 
was manned by some of his boys, and we 
started out saliing. A group of canoes put 
out from the opposite shore, and In one we 
saw one of the duk-duks, a mysterious se- 
cret society, to which most of the men be- 
long. They wear a hideous pointed mask, 
with huge goggle eyes and a bell-shaped 
garment, thatched with leaves, that hangs 
from the shoulders to the knees. They pre- 
tend to be monstrous man-eating birds. 


great shouting and gabb) 
this particular duk-duk used 
death to any woman. 

‘Mr, Chambers explained that these duk- 
duks were on their way to the place. where 
the little shells are found to make ‘ dewar- 
ra,’ or shell money. The New Britain 
‘ dewarra’ is only found on a Mittle istand 
near the west coast. The Kabakada men 
go for it during the six months when the 

“wind is favorable. When Mr. Chambers 
visited that section he would have as many 


as 500 of his men away at one time on one 
of these money-gathering expeditions, 
which was a rather serious interruption to 
his school, as they sometimes staid for 
months, 

“There is only one tide a day in that 
part of the world,” said Mr. Denison. “ We 
had to take to the oars presently, and in a 
couple of hours after skirting along the 
beautiful island shores, we put in to a 
shining beach on the main Duke of York 
Island. Mr. Chambers had sent word that 
we were coming, and two fine-looking 
Fijian teachers, Aquila and Zaccheus, were 
waiting to meet us. They waded out, and, 
taking us on their shoulders, carried us 
ashore. 

“The people came up froza every side 
to shake our hands—old war-iors who had 
laid down their arms and are growing giay 
in the ‘lotu.” We went to Aquila’s bouse, 
a fine building, fifty feet long, and as neat 
as a pin, with fresh clean mats on which 
we stretched ourselves after saluting two 
nice-looking women and a number of pret- 
ty children, who were dressed in their 
gayest prints, according to the latest style 
—a sleeveless waist and a cloth about the 
loins. A collation was prepared—two nice 
fowls, sweet potatoes, and yams of the 
purest quality, besides some very nice soup. 

“While we were eating a large concourse 
was gathering, some with spears, some 
with axes. As soon as we had finished, the 
teacher said that they wanted to make me 
a present and asked me to come out in 
front of the house. I went out and stood 
there.on the raised ground. One by one 
the people came forward, bowed low, and 
laid some gift at my feet. 

“I got Mr. Chambers to express to them 
some of the appreciation I felt, for I knew 
they were very poor people, and that the 
great heap of yams, cocoanuts, and other 
presents meant a great deal to them, I 
asked them to take back. the food, which 
was the most valuable to them, and to 
feast upon it in my honor. I kept only 
the other gifts. 

“We soon came” down to Zaccheus's 
house, with the little church adjacent, on 
that side of the island where we had first 
landed. 
ered, with presents. They would have felt 
much injured not to be allowed to do as 
well as Aquita's people, so I stood up, re- 
ceived their gifts, and made them a fittle 
speech—through Mr. Chambers. 

“We got into the boat and were start- 


ing for home, when Aquila and Zaccheus- 


suggested that Semi, another Fijian teach- 
er, would feel much injured tf we did not 


Here we found the people gath-- 


‘ 


manner and vowed all manner of magis- 
terial vengeance, at the same time dis- 
patching messengers post haste to summon 
the constabulary and the Sheriff, provided 
he had succeeded in making the jail secure. 

The constabulary arrived on the 
hot-footed and, under the direction of the 
court, made a strenuous assault upon the 
doors and various other entrances to the 
which finally succumbed to their 
but when they entered the 
puted dwelling they found that the de- 
fenders had fled. Headed by the court, the 
constabulary searched the house from gar- 
ret to cellar, but without result. The bench 
then returned to the City Hall, and after 
issuing warrants for all offenders ad- 
journed court for the day. 

On the following day Hendrick Fransa 
surrendered himself to the mercy of the 
court and pleaded eloquently for leniency. 
He was fined forty shillings, (no mean sum 
in those days for a man in ordinary cir- 
cumstances,) rebuked by the bench indi- 
vidually, and required to give his word and 
bond that thereafter he would not enter 
into a tenement or property of Penelope 
Atkins under pain of punishment severe 
and various and the penalty of a heavy 
fine. 

As an example of the 
ing justice in those early days the 
ing is a characteristic example: 

“August the twenty-ninth, 1694. 

‘William Merrett, Esq., Mayor of 
City of New York, of his own knowledge, 
informed this court that night about 
9 o'clock severai negro slaves were making 
a great noise and disturbance in the 
near his dwelling house and were.wuttering 
several oaths and execrations, whereupon 
the said Mayor went out and ordered them 
to disperse and go home to their several 
habitations, which they refused to do, and 
thereupon he offered to strike of 
them and take them into custody, upon 
which a negro slave named Prince assault- 
ed the said Mayor upon the face, but some 
persons coming to the Mayor's assistance 
foiled the said negro named Prince, and he 
was committed to gaol, and upon our exam- 
ination of the facts and the pernicious evil 


scene 


house, 


efforts, dis- 


manner of dispens- 
follow- 


last 


street 


some 


example thereof, we do order that the said | 


negro slave named Prince be, by the public 
whippe, forthwith carried to the public 
whipping post of this city and there to be 
stripped naked from the middle upward 
and then and there be tyed to the tail of a 
cart, and being so stripped and tyed, shall 
be drawn around this city, within its forti- 
fications, until he return to the said whip- 
ping post, and at the corner of every street 
shall receive eleven lashes upon the body 
for the said misdemeanor.” 

After the negro slave Prince had been 
dealt with after the above manner his mas- 
ter was haled to court and instructed to 
pay the cost of the ceremonies, which in- 
cluded undertaker’s charges. 


‘retainers, and held out his wrinkled hand 


in welcome. Semi had a very nice house, 
and his wife, an unusually nice-looking 
Fijian, had prepared a most luscious, fat 
fowl, cooked to a turn, which we devoured. “<2 





Keeping Tab on Pawnbrokers. 


ERHAPS the person who happens to 
P be temporarily “ hard up ’’—and who 
isn't sometimes?—even Senator Hanna 
had to borrow 5 cents car fare the 
other day because he didn’t happen to have 
any money with him—and who goes into a 
pawnshop, glides into one of the stalls, and 
“soaks "’ his watch, for a day, or perhaps 
two, fancies that nobody will know any- 
thing about it, 

The person will be wrong. There has 
been a great deal more to it than that. 
His name and address will have been re- 
ported to Police Headquarters and regis- 
tered there, together with the number of 
his watch, and all this will be on record in 
black and white, not only for the present 
generation, but for posterity. 

Incidentally, it will probably surprise the 
general reader to learn how many watches 
are pawned in New York in the course of 
a year. As a matter of record, there are 
considerably more than 1,000,000 watches 
entered in pawn at the various licensed 
shops In this city In the course of a twelve- 
month. 

Of course, these are not 1,000,000 differ- 
ent watches, for a good many of them are 
realized upon and taken out several times. 
The number pawned, too, varies from 
month té month, but on an average there 
are quite fully 100,000 different entries 
monthly for pawned watches, reported to 
Police Headquarters, and chavo filed away 
for future reference, 

The reason for the entry of the watches, 
with their numbers and the names and ad- 
dresses of their owners, is that a means 
may be provided for the tracing and re- 
covery of articles that have been either 
stolen from or lost by their original own- 
ers. Every morning each pawnbroker in 
the city goes to the nearest police station, 
and@ there reports his pledges of the day 
before. 

In the case of watches—and the same 
rule applies to typewriters and bicycles—the 
last three numbers of the article are writ- 
ten down on a card, which fs filed away. 
The complete nuntber ts also entered, but 
only the last three figures count in the 
titre away process. If the number of the 
watch, for instance, is 265,784, the card 
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A .Dutch Treat. 


66 UTCH treats” 
D the subject of 
somebody remarked 
thought the system a good one. 
that the ‘ Dutch treat’ 
into fashion,” he said. 
there is a good deal in its favor. 
there’s no reason why each man 
pay for his own drink, just as well 
pays for his own shave and haircut.” 

‘Well, I guess you're right,” 
other of the group. “It’s all a matter of 
custom, I've seen Dutchmen and Ger- 
mans and Frenchmen in Europe sitting at 
the little café tables for hours, talking and 
enjoying themselves, and each paying for 
what he has had, as a matter of course. [ 
suppose they would think it as queer to of- 
fer to pay for each other's drinks as to buy 
handkerchiefs and pocket knives and post- 
age stamps for one another. I say, [to the 
waiter] one beer, please.”’ 

Then the Brooklyn man spoke up. This 
is the story he told, though before starting 
he countermanded the one beer order and 
made it four: 

““ Well,”” he said, “ 
ize as much as you please, 
know the Dutch treat. 

‘I had a young fellow from 
staying at our place for a couple of weeks 
lately. His folks were wealthy grain im- 
porters of Amsterdam, and he came over 
to learning American 
He brought 


had cropped 
conversation, 
that 


up as 
and 
he 
“T see is coming 
that 

Really, 
shouldn't 
as he 


‘Seems to me 


said an- 


you fellows can theor- 
but you don’t 


Holland 


spend a year 
grain business. 
a letter of introduction to me from 
tual acquaintance in London, and 
me up the day of his arrival. 
gone to the Holland House, but 
the lonesomeness of hotel life, 
for one not very conversant with English. 
As he expected to be only a couple of 
weeks in New York, before going to Kansas 
City, and as he seemed a most agreeable 
person, I invited him to come and make 
himself at home with us while here. 

‘He accepted, and came the next 
He showed himself to be refined and .edu- 
cated, and evidently had always been ac- 
customed to having plenty of money. Break- 
fast was the only meal he took at the 
house, his lunches and dinners being taken 
in the city, and I know that for the latter 
he always paid $2 or $3, including wine. 

‘‘ Several times we met in town and had 
a drink together. When it was I who in- 
vited him I paid for both, but when the 
suggestion came from him he never volun- 
teered te pay but for his own drink, which 
was generally beer. Knowing the Dutch 
characteristics I only laughed at this as a 
joke, 

** But one evening I had made arrange- 
ments for a little theatre party for my 
wife, my Dutch friend, and myself. I had 
secured seats and bought the tickets when, 
at the last moment, business made it im- 
possible for me to go. So I turned the 
tickets over to the Hollander, and he and 
my wife went. 

“ After the theatre he remarked that he 
would like a glass of beer, and asked my 
wife if she would care for one. Supposing 
that that might be the Amsterdam way of 
asking if she cared for a little supper my 
wife replied that she didn’t mind, and 
they went to an adjoining café. I don't re- 
member just what she ordered—something 
light that amounted to 80 cents all told, 
and the man from Amsterdam paid for it. 

“The next day my friend mentioned to 
me that I owed him $1, as he had bought 
supper for my wife the evening before and 
paid her car fare both ways from the the- 
atre. 

“TI didn’t mention the little incident to 
my wife, as I wasn't quite sure what re- 
mark she might not make regarding my 
selection of an acquaintance who would ac- 
cept half a hundred dollars’ worth of free 
hospitality and then make his hostess pay 
for her own supper. But a few days after 
my guest had gone she said, casually, one 
evening: 

“* George, what kind of a man was that 
you had here from Amsterdam?’ 

“* Why, my dear?’ I asked. 

“*Oh, nothing, George,’ she said, ‘only 
I can't help thinking it so queer. Do you 
know he had some laundry sent out with 
yours, and when he gave me the money to 
pay the bill he said he had deducted 3 
cents for candy he bought for Alice. Alice 
asked him to get her some candy one morn- 
ing, he said, and he had paid 3 cents for 
,"” 

The man from Brooklyn ordered four 
more beers, and nobody offered to help him 
pay for them. 


here 


a mu- 
looked 
He had 
spoke of 
especially 


day. 


Sixkiller’s Arm a Deadly Weapon, 


66 4 NOTHER man has deen killed by a 
blow of the fist, which suggests 
the thought that at times the 

naked fist of a man, given proper impetus 

by a well-developed biceps, is an exceed- 
ingly dangerous and destructive instru- 
ment,” sald R. H. Kilgore, who for many 
years lived at Vinita, in the Cherokee Na- 


tion. 
“Tt recalls a bit of history, local to the 


Indian Territory,” he continued. “ Not far 
from the Arkansas line there lived a half- 
breed who went by the name of John Six- 
killer. He was a bad man, but not bad 
in the ordinary Southwestern way; that is 
to say, he was not a ‘gun fighter,” al- 
though he enjoyed a general mix-up im- 
mensely, and until the Cherokee Council 
intervened he indulged in many such af- 
frays. 

“After three men whom he had ‘laid 
out” had died of their injuries the Council 
({tribat Legislature) met and passed an act 
declaring that ‘John Sixkiller’s right arm 
is a deadly weapon,’ and that ‘he is for- 
bidden to use it against an adversary €x- 
cept to protect himself ee haere 


- bodily injury,’. 





First of a Sories by 


W. E. Burghardt DuBois, Atlanta University 


NEW YORK CITY 


HE negro, problem is not the sole prop- 
erty of the South, To be sure, it is 
there most complicated and pressing. 

Yet north of Mason and Dixon’s line there 
live to-day three-quarters of a million men 
of negro lineage. Nearly 400,000 of these 
live in New England and the Middle Atlan- 
tic States, and it is this population that I 
wish especially to study in a series of pa- 
pers. = 

The growth of this body of negroes has 
been rapid since the war. There were 150,- 
000 in 1860, 225,000 in 1880, and about 385,000 
to-day. It és usually assumed that this 
group of persons has not formed to any ex- 
tent a “ problem "’ in the North, that during 
a century of freedom they have had an as- 
sured social status and the same chance for 
rise and development as the native white 
American, or at least as the foreign immi- 
Brant. 

This is not true. It can be safely assert- 
ed that since early Colonial times the North 
has had a distinct race problem. Every 
one of these States had slaves, and at the 
beginning of Washington’s Administration 
there were 40,000 black slaves and 17,000 
black freemen in this section. The econom- 
ic failure of slavery as an investment here 
gave the better conscience of Puritan and 
Quaker a chance to be heard, and processes 
of gradual emancipation were begun early 
in the nineteenth century. 


Some of the slaves were sold South and 
eagerly welcomed there. Most of them 
staid in the North and became a free negro 
population. 

They were not, however, really free. So- 
cially they were ostracized. Strict laws 
were enacted against intermarriage. They 
Were granted rights of suffrage with some 
limitations, . but these limitations were 
either increased or the right summarily de- 
nied afterward. 

North as well as South the negroes have 
emerged from slavery into a serfdom of 
poverty and restricted rights. Their his- 
tory sincé has been the history of the grad- 
ual but by no means complete breaking 
down of remaining barriers. 

To-day there are many contrasts between 
Northern and Southern negroes. Three- 
fourths of the Southern negroes live in the 
country districts. Nine-tenths of the North- 
ern negroes live in cities and towns. The 
Southern negroes were in nearly all cases 
born South and of slave parentage. 

About a third of the Northern negroes 
were born North, partly of free’ negro par- 
entage, while the rest are Southern immi- 
grants. Thus in the North there is a sharp- 
er division of the negroes into classes and a 
greater difference in attainment and train- 
ing than one finds in the South. 

From the beginning the Northern slaves 
lived in towns more generally than the 
Southern slaves, being used largely as 
house servants and artisans. As town life 
increased, the urban negro population in- 
creased. Here and there little villages of 
free negroes were to be found in the coun- 
try districts of the North tilling the soil, 
but the competition of the great West soon 
sent them to town along with their white 
brothers, and now only here and there is 
there a negro family left in the country 
districts and villages of New England and 
of the Middle States. 


From the earliest settlement of Manhat- 
tan, when the Dutch West India Company 
was pledging itself to furnish the new set- 
tlers with plenty of negroes, down to 1900, 
when the greater city contained 60,000 black 
folk, New York has had a negro problem. 
This problem has greatly changed from 
time to time. Two centuries ago it was a 
question of obtaining ‘‘hands”’ to labor. 
Then came questions of curbing barbarians 
and baptizing»heathen, Long before the 
nineteenth century citizens were puzzled 
about the education of negroes, and then 
came negro riots and negro crime and the 
baffiing windings of the color line. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth cent- 
ury there were 1,500 negroes in New York 
City. They were house servants and la- 
borers, and often were hired out by their 
masters, taking their stand for this purpose 
at the foot of Wall Street. By the middle 
of the century the population had doubled, 
and by the beginning of the nineteenth 
century it was about 9,000, five-sixths of 
whom were free by the act of gradual 
emancipation. 

In 1840 the population was over 16,000, but 
it fell off to 12,500 in 1860 on account of the 
competition of foreign workmen and race 
riots. Since the war it has increased rap- 
idly to 20,000 in 1880 and to 36,000 on Man- 
hattan Island in 1900. The annexed dis- 
tricts raise this total to 60,666 for the whole 
‘city. 

The distribution of this population pre- 
sents many curious features. Conceive a 
large rectangle through which Seventh Ave- 
nue runs lengthwise. Let this be bounded 
on the south by a line near Sixteenth Street 
and on the north by Sixty-four or Sixty- 
fifth Street. On the east let the boundary 
be a wavering line between Fourth and 
Seventh Avenues and on the west the river. 

In this quadrangle live over 20,000 ne- 
groes, a third of the total population.” Ten 
thousand others live around the north end 
of the Park and further north, while 18,000 
live in Brooklyn. The remaining 10,000 are 
scattered here and there in other parts of 
the city. 

The migration of the black population to 
its present abode in New York has followed 
the growth of the city. Early in the eight- 
eenth century the negroes lived and congre- 


gated in the, hovels along the wharves and 
of course in the families of the masters. 
The centre of black population then moved 
slowly north, principally on the east side, 
until it reached Mulberry Street, about 
1820. Crossing Broadway, a generation later 
the negroes clustered about Sullivan and 
Thompson Streets until after the war, when 
they moved northward along Seventh Ave- 
nue. 

From 1870 to 1890 the population was 
more and more crowded and congested in 
the negro districts between Twenty-sixth 
and Sixty-third Streets. Since then there 
has been considerable dispersion to Brook- 
lyn and the Harlem districts, although the 
old centres are still full. 

The migration to Brooklyn began about 
1820 and received its great impetus from 
the refugees at the time of the draft riots. 
In 1870 there were 5,000 negroes in Brook- 
lyn. Since then+the population has in- 
creased very rapidly, and it has consisted 
largely of the better class of negroes in 
search of homes and seeking to escape the 
contamination of the Tenderloin. 

In 1890 the Brooklyn negroes had settled 
chiefly in the Eleventh, Twentieth, and 
Seventh Wards. Since then they have in- 
creased in those wards and have moved to 
the east in the Twenty-third, Twenty- 
fourth, and Twenty-fifth Wards and in the 
vicinity of Coney Island. 

Let us now examine any peculiarities in 
the colored population of Greater New 
York. The first noticeable fact is the ex- 
cess of women. In Philadelphia the women 
exceed the men six to five. In New York 
the excess is still larger—five to four—and 
this means that here even more than in 
Philadelphia the demand for negro house- 
maids is unbalanced by a corresponding de- 
mand for negro men. 

This disproportion acts disastrously to- 
day on the women and the men. The ex- 
cess of young people from eighteen to thir- 
ty years of age points again to large and 
rapid immigration. The Wilmington riot 
alone sent North thousands of emigrants, 
and as the black masses of the South awak- 
en or as they are disturbed by violence this 
migration will continue and perhaps in- 
crease. 

The North, therefore, and especially great 
cities like New York, has much more than 
an academic interest in the Southern negro 
problem. Unless the race conflict there is 
so adjusted as to leave the negroes a con- 
tented, industrious people,’ they are going 
to migrate here and there. And into the 
large cities will pour in increasing numbefs 
the competent and the incompetent, the in- 
dustrious and the lazy, the law abiding and 
the criminal. 

Moreover, the conditigns under which 
these new immigrants are now received are 
of such a nature that very frequently the 
good are made bad and the bad made pro- 
fessional criminals. One has but to read 
Dunbar’s ‘Sport of the Gods" to get an 
idea of the temptations that surround the 
young immigrant. In the most thickly set- 
tled negro portion of the Nineteenth As- 
sembly District, where 5,000 negroes live, 
the parents of half of the heads of families 
were country bred. Among these families 
the strain of city life is immediately seen 
when we find that 24 per cent. of the moth- 
ers are widows—a percentage only exceeded 
by the Irish, and far above the Americans, 
(16.3.) 

In these figures lie untold tales of strug- 
gle, self-denial, despair, and crime. In the 
country districts of the South, as in all 
rural regions, early marriage and large 
families are the rule. These young immi- 
grants to New York cannot afford to marry 
early. Two-thirds of the young men twen- 
ty to twenty-four years of age are unmar- 
ried, and five-eighths of the young women. 

When they do marry it is a hard struggle 
to earn a living. As a race the negroes are 
not lazy. The canvass of the Federation of 
Churches in typical New York tenement 
districts has shown that while nearly 90 
per cent. of the black men were wage earn- 
ers, only 92 per cent. of the Americans and 
90 per cent. of the Germans were at work. 

At the same time the work of the negroes 
was least remunerative, they receiving a 
third less per week than the other national- 
ities. Nor can the disabilities of the ne- 
groes be laid altogether at the door of ig- 
norance. Probably they are even less ac- 
quainted with city life and organized indus- 
try than most of the foreign laborers. In 
illiteracy, however, negroes and foreigners 
are about equal—five-sixths being able to 
read and write. 

The crucial question, then, is: What does 
the black immigrant find to do? Some per- 
sons deem the answer to this question un- 
necessary to a real understanding of the 
negro. They say either that the case of 
the negro is that of the replacing of a poor 
workman by better ones in the natural 
competition of trade or that a mass of peo- 
ple like the American negroes ought to fur- 
nish employment for themselves without 
asking others for work. 

There is just enough truth in such super- 
ficial statements to make them peculiarly 
misleading and unfair. Before the civil 
war the negro was certainly as efficient a 
workman as the raw immigrant from Ire- 
land or Germany. But whereas the Irish- 
men found economic opportunity wide and 
daily growing wider, the negro found public 
opinion determined to ‘keep him in his 
place.” : 

As early as 1824 Lafayette, on his second 
visit to New York, remarked “ with aston- 


aggravation of the prejudice 
that in the 
and white 

rs messed together without hesita- 
tion." In 1836°a well-to-do negro was re- 
fused a license as drayman in New York 
City, and mob violence was frequent against 
black men who pushed forward beyond 
their customary sphere. f 

‘Nor could the negro resent this by his 
vote. -The Constitution of 1777 had given’ 
him full rights of suffrage, but in 1821 the 
ballot, so far as blacks were concerned, was 
restricted to holders of $250 worth of realty 
—a restriction which lasted until the war, 
in spite of efforts to change it, and which 
restricted black laborers but left white la- 
borers with full rights of suffrage. 

So, too, the draft riots of 1863 were far 
more than passing ebullitions of wrath and 
violence, but were used as a means of ex- 
cluding negroes all over the city from lines 
of work in which they had long been em- 
ployed. ‘The relief committee pleaded in 
vain to have various positions restored to 
negroes. In numerous cases the exclusion 
was permanent and remains so to this day. 

Thus the candid observer easily sees that 
the negro's economic position In New York 
has not been determined simply by effi- 
ciency in open competition, but that race 
prejudice has played a large and decisive 
part. Probably in free competition ex- 
slaves would have suffered some disadvan- 
tages in entering mechanical industries. 
When race feeling was added to this they 
were almost totally excluded. 

Again, it is impossible for a group of men 
to maintain and employ itself while in open 
competition with a larger and stronger 
group. Only by co-operation with the in- 
dustrial organization of the Nation can ne- 
groes earn a living. And this co-operation 
is difficult to effect. One can easily trace 
the struggle in a city like New York. Sev- 
enty-four per cent. of the working negro 
population are common laborers and ser- 
vants. 

From this dead level they have striven 
long to rise. In this striving they have 
made many mistakes, have had some fail- 
ures and some successes. They voluntarily 
withdrew from bootblacking, barbering, ta- 
ble waiting, and menial service whenever 
they thought they saw a chance to climb 
higher, and their places were quickly filled 
by foreign whites. 

Some of the negroes succeeded in their 
efforts to rise, some did not. Thus every 
obstacle placed in the way of their progress 
meant increased competition at the bottom. 
Twenty-six per cent. of the negroes have 
risen to a degree and gained a firmer eco- 
nomic foothold. Twelve per cent. of these 
have gone but a step higher; these are the 
porters, packers, messengers, draymen, and 
the like—a select class of laborers, often 
well paid and more independent than the 
old class of upper house servants before the 
war, to which they in some respects corre- 
spond, 

Some of this class occupy responsible po- 
sitions, others have some capital invested, 
and nearly all have good homes. 

Ten per cent. of the colored people are 
skilled laborers—cigarmakers, barbers, tai- 
lors and dressmakers, builders, stationary 
engineers, &c. Five and one-half per cent. 
are in business enterprises of various sorts. 
The negroes have something over a million 
and a half dollars invested in small busi- 
ness enterprises, chiefly real estate, the ca- 
tering business, undertaking, drug stores, 
hotels and restaurants, express teaming, 
&c. In, the sixty-nine leading establish- 
ments $800,000 is invested—$13,000 in sums 
from $500 to $1,000 and $269,000 in sums 
from $1,000 to $25,000, 

Forty-four of the sixty-nine businesses 
were established since 1885, and seventeen 
others since the war. Co-operative holders 
of real estate—i. e., hall associations, build- 
ing and loan associations, and one large 
church, which has considerable sums in 
productive real estate—have over half a 
million dollars invested. Five leading ca- 
terers have $30,000, seven undertakers have 
$32,000, two saloons have over $50,000, and 
four small machine shops have $27,500 in- 
vested. 


These are the most promising enterprises 
in which New York negroes have embarked. 
Serious obstacles are encountered. Great 
ingenuity is often required in finding gaps 
in business service where the man of small 
capital may use his skill or experience. 

One negro has organized the cleaning of 
houses to a remarkable extent and has an 
establishment representing at least $20,000 
of invested capital, some ten or twelvé em- 
gloyes, and a large circle of clients. 

Again, it is very difficult for negroes to 
get experience and training in modern busi- 
ness methods. Young colored men can sel- 
dom get positions above menial grade, and 
the training of the older men unfits them 
for competitive business. Then always the 
uncertain but ever present factor of racial 
prejudice is present to hinder or at least 
make more difficult the advance of the 


“eolored merchant or business man,in new 


or unaccustomed lines. 


In clerical and professional work there 
are about ten negro lawyers in New York, 
twenty physicans, and at least ninety in the 
civil service as clerks, mail carriers, public 
school teachers, and the like. The competi- 
tive civil service has proved a great boon 
to young aspiring negroes, and they are be- 
ing attracted to it in increasing numbers. 
Already in the public schools there are one 
Principal, two special teachers, and about 
thirty-five classroom teachers of negro 
blood. So far no complaint of the work 
and very little objection to their presence 
have been heard. 

In some such way as this black New York 
seeks to earn its daily bread, and it remains 
for us to ask of the homes and the public 
institutions just what kind of success these 
efforts are having, 


LONG the Bowery are dozens of wine 
dows where are displayed od 
pledges, trinkets or val that 

have strayed from all quurters into these, 
eddies of commerce. Sometimes a melan- 
choly interest attaches to these things, but 
the pawnbroker is a foe to melancholy. 
Therefore he puts humorous placards upon 
his wares, to catch the eye and evoke a 
smile, for a good-humored man is a better” 
eustomer than a gloomy one. 

One window displays a cobwebbed skull 
bearing a placard that says: 


There are 1,000 skulls in existence 
said to be Oliver Cromwell's, 
This is not one of them. 

We never misrepresent. 


Further along a skull is displayed which 
is said to have belonged to “ Pliny, whose 
body was entirely consumed in Vesuvius.” 

A large legbone is advertised as ‘‘ Good 
enough to do for you if ever yours is 
broken.” 

Watches give the Bowery humorist a 
splendid field. One of them bears a ticket 
bidding the passer ‘‘ Buy me if you haven't 
time.” Another confesses that “Slow 
horses did this—made him pawn me for 
$25." ‘ 

One watch asks, boldly, “‘ Don’t you like 
my face?"’ while another, closed, says, “I 
am ashamed to be here; take me away!” 

A pretentious notice points oat that 
“This watch hes three hands, and the third 
is the second hand!" A stop watch is said 
to have been used in “ timing the Great 
Human Race.” 

On a bottle of snakes is hung this solemn 
warning, ‘“‘ Don't look at me, if drunk, for 
you will certainly see things.’ Another 
bottle of the same kind is labeled, “ Scar an 
bitem Sortes, Grounduscrawlus.” 

A dealer whose frankness and disinterest- 
ed honesty are attractive advertises, “* Guns 
that will shoot and guns that won't,” and 
puts a notice on one of them that con- 
fesses, ‘‘ This is not much good as a gun, 
but it is 125 years old.” Another gun ts 
recommended as “an excellent gun for 
killing time,"’ and truly it looks all of that. 
It is a muzzle loader with a match pan. 
One placard declares that “This is not 
Aaron Burr's rifle; it is mine, but you 
can have it for $1.” 

A dealer declares his honesty thus, “‘ This 
looks like a thousand-dollar bill, but I made 
it myself; I never misrepresent,” but he 
casts discredit on the statement by dis- 
playing some apple seeds which he declares 
‘belonged to the notorious apple that got 
Eve into trouble.” 


A Military Education, 


‘T° HE old West Pointer said to the lady 
who sat beside him at the recent foot- 
ball game between Princeton and the 

soldiers, ‘“ you will observe how strong are 

the habits inculeated by a military train- 
ing.”’ 

The game was just about to begin. Each 
eleven was drawn up on its own side of 
the field awaiting the sound of the ref- 
eree’s whistle. The pigskin was placed on 
the line that divided th@® gridiron inte 
halves in place for the kick-off. A silence 
fell upon the spectators as the referee 
raised his hand and shouted: 

“Are you ready, Princeton?” 

In reply from the Princeton Captain came 
something that sounded very much like: 

“Ton” 

“Are you ready, West Point?” 

“We are ready, Sir,’’ returned the 
Point Captain, politely. 

“I told you so,”’ said the old West Point- 
er, smiling grimly. ‘‘ The training of which 
this little incident is but a faint index be- 
gins in the days of the much-pitied plebe. 
The system has been elaborated since my 
day. Last Summer I went up to Peeks- 
kill where the cadets were in camp, 
and early one morning I was wandering 
through a company street when an upper 
classman stuck his head out of a tent and 
inquired in a stentorian voice: 

“*Who is the woodenest plebe in this 
company?’ The next moment every plebe 
in the street stuck his head out between 
the tent flaps and responded gravely: 

“*T am, Sir.’ 

“They don't dare to order the plebes to 
black their boots any more since the Con- 
gressional investigation, but they accom- 
plish the same result quite as effectually. 
The upper classmen will deposit a pair of 
soiled boots in front of a plebe, look him 
over with, a fierce glance and inquire: 

‘“* Do you see those boots, Sir?’ and the 
plebe will answer: 

“** Yes, Sir.’ 

“Very well, Sir,’ says the upper class- 
man with great stress on the first word, 
and, with another threatening glare, he de- 
parts. The boots are always cleaned, too.” 


West 


Rough on the Lawyer. 

“That's funny,” said the man standing 
in front of the tombstone, reading the fn- 
scription and scratching his head. 

“What's funny?” asked his friend. 

“Why, can’t you read? ‘ David Davis— 
Here Lies a Lawyer and an Honest Man.’ ” 

“ Well?” 

“If Davis was the lawyer, what was the 
name of the honest chap?” 


The Proper Thing, of Course! 
Decorator (to Mr. Porkenham, who is 
having his new house decorated)—And now 
how would you like the bathroom done, 
Sir? 
Porkenham (superiorly)—Why, in water 
colors, of course. 
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Philanthropy in the Churches 


By M. 3. McKenna, 


ONSCIENTIOUS contributors to funds 
for the support of parish houses where 
the philanthropic work of the large 

churches is carried on show an intelligent 
interest in the moral training of the chil- 
dren who flock to these houses, by study- 
ing the individuality of each child in their 
circle of acquaintance, and by Hstening pa- 
tiently to its criticisms and its complaints. 
The purpose of this research is to learn 
what the needs of the children are and to 
ascertain if the workers whose wages are 
paid out of these funds are competent to 
fill their positions, if they are agree- 
able to the children, and whether the 
methods of conducting the work are effi- 
cient for the purpose for which this sys- 
tem of philanthropic work was established. 
Correct answers to these questions are of 
great importance, but they are hard to get, 
for the constituency of a parish house is 
politic, and blarney may be interpreted to 
mean praise and gratitude, 


Where a large number meet together their 
religions are mixed, and the parents of the 
children hojd every contributor to the funds 
personally responsible for the attempts 
made by parish workers to induce the chil- 
dren in the different classes to attend the 
services in the chapel, while many good-na- 
tured contributors have never seen these 
workers, and they would be horrified if 
they were told that such attempts had been 
made. There are times when blarney is re- 
placed by an exaggerated expression of the 
public sentiment of the masses, and one 
who will note how the parents of such chil- 
dren vote at every election, and how ready 
the mob is to destroy the property of a 
philanthropic capitalist, will understand 
their conception of the form of punishment 
that should be inflicted upon men or wo- 
men who encourage what is commonly 
called sheep stealing. 

Another reason for questioning the need 
of parish work and noting the measure of 
its usefulness is the magnitude of the sums 
that are expended by many agencies for 
work in the same lines, and the fact that 
one person may be benefited by several 
agencies. By such benefit I do not mean 
what is generally known as relief work, for 
few of the churches give relief to any con- 
siderable extent. 
porary relief to parishioners in time of 
trouble, but chronic cases and’'new appli- 
cants are referred to the Association for 
the Improvement of the Condition of the 
Poor. I mean the industrial classes that 
are the drawing card in most parish houses, 
and the promoters of these classes claim 
that the instruction given there is a ma- 
terial benefit to the children. 


Where parish houses are run without de- 
mands upon the people for large sums of 
money, no criticisms should be made nor 
suggestions offered, for the women who 
volunteer their services generally aim high, 
and the results of their work often deserve 
the praise they receive. Where the Direc- 
tors of parish house work are responsible 
for the judicious expenditure of large sums 
of money criticisms and suggestions should 
be received and considered and the man- 
agers of the work shouldbe experienced 
educators with a knowledge of the wishes 
of their employers, and being, as well, in 
close touch with other workers in their 
line. This last qualification would give 
them a knowledge of what has already 
been done for the children and would do 
away with attempts to duplicate the work 
of the public schools and relieve the con- 
tributors of the burden of paying two or 
three times for work that need be paid for 
but once. Duplication of work opens a way 
for the children to compare methods and 
criticise, and their criticisms are, not al- 
ways favorable to the parish houses. One 
of the results Is a bitter feeling toward the 
privileged classes on account of their sup- 
posed want of sympathy for the poor, and 
the mistakes of inferior instructors widens 
the space that separates the classés. 


The majority among the privileged classes 
do not deserve this, for they certainly do 
not look upon the poor as creatures of a 
lower order, and consequently in need of 
reformatory work. They know that parents 
who must work every day in the week 
cannot have the leisure to acquire a knowl- 
edge of w is necessary to equip their 
children for imelligent action in the future, 
and they contribute from their abundance 
to provide trained instructors, who may co- 
operate with the parents and relieve them 
of this portion of their duty to their chil- 
dren. The primary reason is to secure for 
the children an all around development of 
the educationa! and industrial faculties, 
which should be the foundation for the 
education of all 4 icans. Money to pro- 
pleasure or to open classes in the arts that 
help to refine them is always forthcoming. 


Some of them give tem- ‘ 


Author of “Our Brethren of 
the Tenements and the Ghetto,’’ 


makes the parochial schools follow closely 
the methods of the board. The necessity 
for formative work in the parish house lies, 
therefore, in work that will be supplemen- 
tary to the work of the schools, and the 
need of this work is evident to all who are 
interested in boys from fourteen to twenty 
years of age and who work during the day. 
Many of these ask for instruction that can- 
not be got in the evening schools, under 
the Board of Education: 

An educator who is qualified to speak on 
the subject regrets the fact that there is 
no school in New York City like what is 
known in Germany as the Continuation 
School. The continuation school is neither 
a@ manual training nor a trade school. In 
the manual training department of the pub- 
lic schools the faculties of the children are 
developed along educational lines, and in 
the trade schools something like police dis- 
cipline must be maintained to secure satis- 
factory work. An evening trade school 
would be beneficial only to such boys as 
were actively engaged during the day as 
helpers or apprentices in the trades they 
wished to study. 

When the boys leave the grammar school 
they are full of information about all sub- 
jects, but they are without the means to 
make practical use of much of it. They 
kndéw why tools are useful, but they have 
not acquired any skill in handling them, 
and instruction in general industrial work 
should be continued for some time. The 
most beneficial classes would be modeling, 
mechanical drawing, and general shop 
work. In the shop work the instructor 
would be able to judge if the boys were [fit 
for the study of any particular trade, and 
he could place them accordingly. The need 
of skill is apparent to any housekeeper who 
is obliged to have repairs made, and a pro- 
vision for the facilities for acquiring it 
would benefit the employers as well as the 
wage earners. 





Dream Acquaintances. 
EARLY every one present had formed 
a-greater or less number of “ dream 
acquaintances ” of people whom they 
had never seen in life and never heard of, 
yet who for years figured more or less 





frequently in their dreams, and always 
with the same characteristics, preserving 
a clearly defined identity. 

The fact led to a suggestion that a good 
many of the noted characters of fiction 
might have been in their inception the 
“dream acquaintances” of their novelist 
authors. But as nobody present happened 
to be a novelist, nothing authoritative 
could be put forward on that score. 


“There is one crusty old chap,” said 
one of the group, “‘ whom I have known, in 
a dream way, for a great many years. I 
always dream of him when I happen to 
have been particularly engrossed in busi- 
ness matters which have either not been 
progressing very favorably or, at any rate, 
have caused me a good deal of bother. 

“This fellow seems to be the personifica- 
tion, as it were, of this bother, for he is 
always working against me and getting the 
best of it. I feel as if I know him as well 
as most of my business acquaintances in 
the city who actually do exist. Yet he 
bears no resemblance whatever to any of 
them, or to any person whom I have ever 
met. 

“There are other ‘ dream: acquaintances’ 
who appear less frequently, and who, con- 
sequently, do not preserve as distinct an 
identity in my mind. Yet I always recog- 
nize them whenever they put in their ap- 
pearance, although I do not know of ever 
having actually met people who resemble 
them.” 

Several others had very similar experi- 
ences, and not a person present could say 
that he had not in his dreams recognized 
seeming characters he had encountered be- 
fore in a sithilar way, yet with whom he 
was in reality entirely unacquainted. 


One member of the group, who was noted 
for his exemplary mode of life and strictly 
model demeanor at all times, ‘startled his 
hearers by the admission that his best- 
known ‘“‘dream acquaintance” was a 
strikingly beautiful woman, whose coun- 
terpart in life he had never met, and who 
seemed to exercise a disinterested super- 
vision over him. She was considerably 
beyond his years in life, and seemed to 
act as a sort of elderly sister. 


“And yet, do you know," he said, “TI 
always seem to feel that it isn’t just the 
right thing for me to sit and talk with her, 
or go out for a drive, as we sometimes 
do, without my wife knowing about it. 
That is the one unpleasant feature that 
mars the whole apparition, for I'm always 
uncomfortable lest my wife should hap- 
pen along, and it keeps me on tenterhooks 
until I wake up.” 





WHEN NATURE PAINTS IN RICHEST HUES 


O the lovers of the beautiful for its 
own sake there is no season of the 
year in which the city parks afford 

such a rich harvest of delights as in the 
Autumn, that season called by the sinister 
name of “Fall.” It is true that it is 
the beginning of death, the last “flurry” 
of the dying Summer, so to speak, and, 
perhaps, it is for this reason that its 
beauty does not appear to men as does the 
beauty of the dawning Spring. Be that as 
it may, the months of October and Novem- 
ber possess in New York a dower of bril- 
liant color and rich shade that is alto- 
gether their own. 

It has been said that 
stands alone among the 
world in the number and variety of its 
trees and shrubs. Forest growths ‘from 
Africa, Asia, and South America flourish 
beside the. native-born trees. The man- 
grove of Florida beside the Norway pine; 
the Japanese cherry beside the hardy 
maple. It stands to reason, and is abund- 
antly borne out by fact, that no place in 
the world, then, would afford such variety 
of foliage, such different shades of color, 
so long-continued a pageant of beauty as 
Central Park in Autumn. 

To a stranger, unaccustomed ‘to the 
gaudy display of the season, it comes as 
a revelation. He has learned the Scenic 
possibilities of Adirondack woods, perhaps, 
and Rocky Mountain forests, where the 
colossal grandeur of the pines left him 
silent and amazed; he has stood in bewil- 
derment amid the cafions of the Yellow- 
stone—but here is something totally dif- 
ferent in its nature. In just the same 
way that- the glory of the electric tower 
differed from the tender softness of the 
moon’s pale light, so differs the splendor of 
the Autumn park from the light variety 
of the Summer woods. It is more intense, 
more striking; more breath-taking, though 
it never could take the place of the other 
throughout the year. He looks upon the 
scene much as he would gaze upon a 
storm done by Turner, fascinated, 


Central Park 
parks of the 


These months are a grand finale in brill- 
fant red and orange and yellow, months 
prodigal of color and of shade, spendthrifts 
of beauty who exhaust the store before De- 


leaves in a pale buff shade that is to. be 
theirportion till their fall; staffing the 
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safras she daubs a delicate orange tint; 
upon the Japanese maple a dull, deep 
bronze; upon the cherry of the same coun- 
try a rich purple red; upon the oak a touch 
of yellow or of brown. Through all the 
woods she goes, splashing her colors upon 
all and sundry, yet, men say, giving each 
tree the self-same color every year. Thus, 
if a maple last Fall was painted in reé and 
gold and dun, this Autumn too will find the 
same shades on the tree. Why this is no 
man can say, for no man knows whence 
Nature draws the pigments that she uses. 

It was Thomson who sang in his “ Sea- 
sons "’: “y 
See the fading many-colored woods, 

Shade deepening over shade, the country ‘round 
Imbrown, crowded umbrage, dark and dun, 

Of every hue from wan declining green 

To sooty dark. 

But Autumn in our parks has other parts 
to play than thgt of being a mere pano- 
ramic display of brilliant colors, a mere 
kaleidoscope of changing shades. Autumn 
is Winter's almoner, a layer-up of stores, a 
thrifty sdul preparing for the coming of a 
crabbed season. Full well.the squirrels 
know that; the frisky red fellows who skip 
from branch to branch above,you, and the 
great gray ones who skip along the ground. 
Some instinct tells them to prepare to meet 
hard times, and they straightway prepare. 
Great stores of beechnuts, walnuts, hickory 
nuts, roots, tender limbs, and other succu- 
lent viands are stored away in some secret 
recess not far from the cavity or nest that 
is to shelter the squirrels themselves from 
Winter's tedious frost. If the Winter is 
going to be hard and long the greater will 
be their supply; if it is to be short and open 
a scantier hoard suffices. So much. of the 
mind of God dwells in the instinct of His 
creatures, Readers of Virgil will remember 
that he makes this instinct of the beasts his 
great argument to prove that all living 
creatures, man included, are but 4 part of 
God himself, That is theosophy, broadly 
stated, 


The birds too, some of them are busy get- 
ting ready for various things. Some of 
them are packing up, as it were, for a 


upon their southward trip; others again are 
laying up store and expressing thetr deter- 
mination to stay where they are and twit- 
ting their neighbors, perhaps, upon their 
tenderness and delicacy. Such are the 


upon the glory of the Autumn woods, 
whispering in the wind that “ rustles from 
the mournful groves, sighing in the call 
ot the belated plover.” Such a one as Snel- 
ley or Byron, looking back upon a youth 
ill-spent and passing from him fast, may 
well sing of the “sere and yellow leaf.” 
To these and such as these the Autumn 
indeed possesses a beauty wild and sad; but 
the better balanced mind and the artistic 
temperament of a Thomson sees its beauty 
first and perhaps forgets to fully ponder 
the tragic side of it. Herein, men say, is 
a certain wisdom, the wisdom of the opti- 
mist. 

Even in very late Autumn and throughout 
the Winter Central Park has color of its 
own. When the color scheme of the foliage 
has been wrought to full perfection, and the 
leaves have fallen and lie in ridges in the 
little valleys, or are piled in great heaps by 
the gardeners, there still remain the sombre 
green of the firs and pines, standing amid 
the gaunt and leafless groves. Nor is this 
all. The sumac tree has its masses of 
dark red fruit, the haw its apples. There 
springs the gleaming white stem of the 
canoe birch, the bright yellow of the yel- 
low birch, the dusk red of the red birch, the 
deep rose of the dogwood bole, the black 
smooth stem of the dusky birch, the deli- 
cate green of the sassafras, adding, amid 
the snows of Winter, touches of varied 
color to the landscape. 


Quaint Turkish Folk-Lore. 


UCH in the same way American 
mothers put their babies to sleep 
with fairy tales the Turkish wo- 
men whisper to their children queer stories 
of the wonderful doings of Nasr-ed-din- 
Hojah, the sights Mohammed saw in the 
Seven Heavens, and other equally curious 
and interesting legends of a like nature. 
Of all the lengendary characters in Turk- 
ish lore, the most interesting by far is the 
Hojah, or professor, who was so absent- 
minded that he always replied to his wife's 
question when he came at night: ‘ Nasr- 
ed-din inshallah,” (It is I, Nasr-ed-din, if 
God is willing.) Perhaps the best of the 
stories told of him are the following three 
brief accounts of how he killed his shirt, 
the affair of the saucepans, and how he 
caused the riot. 


The first of these relates the old fellow’s 
wealth, and his fear of robbers. One night 
quite late he was aroused by his wife, who 
told him there was a burglar in the court- 
yard. Hojah immediately jumped out of 
bed, seized. his bow and arrows, and pre- 
pared to do battle with his spoiler. Going 
to the window, he looked into. the court” 
below, where he saw distinctly the flutter 
of. a white burnoose, whereupon, taking 
careful and deadly aim; he shot the .ob- 
ject, piercing it through. Fitting another 
arrow to the string as he went, the valiant 
one rushed down into the courtyard and 
found—his own shirt, hung upon a rosetree 
by himself to dry. Filled with praise at 
the tender and preserving goodness of 
Allah, Nasr-ed-din fell upon his knees and 
offered up a prayer of fervent thanksgiv- 
ing, praising God that he was not in his 
shirt when he shot it! 


A story more keenly appreciated by the 
Turkish children is that of the saucepans, 
because it appeals more directly to their 
natures. The legend runs that the Hojah, 
wishing to prepare an unusually fine din- 
ner, stepped across the street to the house 
of his friend Ismail Hussain, and borrowed 
a ‘“‘tenjereh,"’ or saucepan. A few days 
later that implement was returned, bearing 
within itself a smaller pan of the same 
sort. 

“What is this?” cried Ismail, when he 
saw the “‘ young tenjereh.”’ “I only loaned 
you one!"’ 

“IT know it,” replied Nasr-ed-din, “ but 
the young (one) was born while I had the 
old, Take them and be thankful.” 


Now, Ismail was a’ simple man, so he took 
the ‘ young tenjereh "’ with its mother, and 
praised Allah. A few weeks later the 
Hojah again borrowed the pans, Ismail 
lending them gladly, seeing three in the 
future. Weeks passed into months, but no 
pans were forthcoming, so, meeting his 
friend one day, Ismail said: 

“You bearded rascal, what have you done 
with my lovely tenjereh and her young? 
Do you intend to steal them?” 

“God forbid!" answered the old fox, de- 
voutly. ‘I can neither steal them nor re- 
turn them, They both died last week!" — 

Whereupon both men wept sore, says the 
legend. 


Third, and most popular of all, is the 
tale of how the worthy man caused a riot 
of no small proportion, to say nothing of 
getting his own thick skull well cracked for 
his pains. As told by the Turks, the story 
takes probably thirty to forty minutes to 
relate, so that it is much too long to give 
here in full. Suffice is it to say that the 
professor, chancing to bump into a stal- 
wart fellow on the street, is: beaten and 
made to say: 


‘‘ Beg your pardon.” Down the street he 
goes again, crying in his usual absent wa 
+the thing he.has last heard, when a 
of glass In a window near him is suddenly 
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BRIDES AND OTHERS 


HE gown worn by Miss Grace Gurnee 
Scott, now Mrs, George Rathbone Dyer, 
at her wedding a fortnight ago was 

noticeably elegant and simple. The sat'n 
used was of the heaviest, its tint was 
creamy, and the lace that formed the deep 
flounce running around the foot of the 
skirt and train was of exquisitely beauti- 
ful old point. The bodice was of the 
satin, and so were the long coat sleeves. 
There was on the plain and otherwise se- 
vere bodice a bertha-like frill of the lace. 
A fiat bias fold of the satin formed 
the belt of the costume. The skirt was 
fitted smoothly at the hip by darts. ‘The 
veil, also of rare point, was caught fn 
@iadem fashion at the front with orange 
blossoms, and floated to the extreme end of 


the train. 


*,* 


The frock of Miss Evelyn Scott, who was 
the maid of honor at the Dyer-Scott nup- 
tials, was a notable one. The skirt, which 
touched all around, but did not trail, was of 
accordion-plated white chiffon over white 
silk. Four inches from the bottom ran a 
ruche of white chiffon two inches wide 
and stitched through the centre. This ruche 
was formed of innumerable layers of chif- 
fon, each one narrower than the others, un- 
til the centre was not an inch wide 
One of the Louis coats was worn, the most 
novel yet seen. It was made of white satin 
brocaded in crescent-shaped designs, the 
crescents being turned in every possible di- 
rection, some crossing other crescents, and 
some alone. The back of the bodice portion 
of the coat had a cord running down the 
centre, and the satin was cut in “ French- 
back” fashion and gathered the merest 
trifle where it joined the cord, thus causing 
the back to wrinkle a wee bit. This effect 
continued to just below the waist line, from 
which hung two long round-ended sash-like 
pieces, perhaps eight inches wide. These, 
too, were wrinkled a trifle at the top, and 
between them ran crossing straps of lace 
thrust through small round rhinestone 
buckles. These sashes or coat tails were 
edged with a line of tiny silver spangles. Tn 
front the top of the coat was cut away, the 
ecges finished with lace, to show a high 
vest of tucked white silk. The tucks ran on 
the bias, were narrow, and formed a down- 
ward turning V. The stock was of. tucks 
and point lace. The sleeves were small and 
wrinkled at the shoulder. Some six inches 
below the shoulder seams a small cord was 
inserted, and from this scant puffs ran 
down to a point three or four inches below 
the where another cord in- 
serted, and below which there was another 
band of the satin finished by a frill 
Plaited white chiffon. The hat topping this 
beautiful costume formed of white 
tulle The crown was covered with it in 
tiny folds and frills, and the double brim 
also, while between the edges ran a wreath 
of white gardenias 

ad 


one 


elbows, was 


of 


was 


The frocks of the Misses Belle and Lucy 
Gurnee, Miss Virginia Gammell of Provi- 
dence, and Miss Daisy Greer, who were 
bridesmaids of Miss Scott, were precisely 
like that of the maid of honor in cut and 
finish, that their accordion-plaited 
skirts of delicate chiffon and 
their coats of blue silk, with hats 
of blue tulle. 


save 
were pniuc 


Louisine 

s.* 

Mrs 
ding a 
blue cloth 
rangement of tucking. 
of the skirt described a coming well 
toward the floor in front and running high 
in the back. The laid in three 
one-inch tucks that overlapped the merest 
trifl Below these there in the 
back, two circular flounces, each one hav- 
ing its laid groups of vertical 
tucks, a half inch or more apart, and each 
finished with narrow horizontal tucks. 

The bodice and wete laid in 
narrow tucks at some distance apart, 
There was a vest of creamy white lace over 
white silk, lace-covered 
vers, and and silk 
touches of blue ribbon 
large flat toque was formed of 
frost-tinted rose foliage, showing at 
side the 


wore at the wed 
of thin 
showed a 

The 


James Speyer 
charming costume 


The skirt 


dark- 
novel ar- 
upper portion 
tunic, 


edge was 


were 


top in tiny 


sleeves also 


with 
the 
palest 


narrow 


stock of 


re- 
had 
Hier 
glossy 
the left 
chous of liberty satin 
in color, red, mauve, and dull 
and looking like rich Autumnal 
roves She also carried a large rather flat 
muff of the same sort of and 
showing the same effect in chous, 


lace 
baby 








on 
ribbon 
shades 


top soft 


rose 


made leaves 
°° 
H. Mackay wore a frock of 
palest gray, of some soft, clinging material, 
with embroidery of a darker gray 
ning about two inches from the edge of the 
skirt and fully eight inches wide. This em- 
broidery ran around the ekirt and up the 
centre front’ to the waist. The bodice was 
of pale gray, in Eton coat effect, blousing 
wel, and with full Paquin sleeves, the lat- 
ter having unusually large sagging puffs 
between elbows and wrists. Her large round 
flat toque was worn slightly one side. 
Hanging over the hair at the right side 
and in the back was a fall of rich white 
lace. Mrs. Mackay looked extremely hand- 


some and well. 
°° 


Mrs, Clarence 


begin- 


unusually 


Miss Mary Gurnee was in one of the 
most beautiful costumes seen. The skirt was 
plain and of pale, dull green silky stuff, 


straight, sweeping, and plain. She wore 


: inches below the waist. 





‘a charming 


onaaneaneneannenenegsnensneee’ 


shade of green; but of a.heavy velvety ma- 
terial. This had fleur de lis in white, say, 
an inch in length, scattered over it at in- 
tervals of every four inches, This coat 
had deep flaring cuffs, wide pocket lids, 
and a postillion back of the material. A 
large velvet picture hat, trimmed with os- 
trich plumes, and matching the green of 
coat and skirt, topped the’ gown. 
‘ *,* 

The Misses Helena and Evelyn Parsons 
were in olive green and black respectively. 
Miss Parsons's gown was an agreeable 
change from the almost universal Eton and 
bolero effects. Its bodice was tight-fitting, 
and ended at the waist line. It was formed 
of alternate strips of the same width of 
black broadcloth—especially satiny in fin- 
ish—and rows of black rosette-like silk me- 
dallions joined at their’ edges. These me- 
dallions and strips tapered from the neck 
and shoulder seams into the belt, which 
was also of medallions. The skirt was 
trimmed to match, It fitted smoothly around 
the hips, where there was a yoke effect in 
the black silk braid The 
also close-fitting, and were trimmed at 
the with the black silk braid. A 
large black hat was worn. Miss Evelyn Par- 
sons's frock was of rough greenish mixed 
cheviot. The coat was plain and fitted 
tightly, its, skirt extending perhaps four 
All the seams had 
ribs in the strappings. The 


sleeves were 


tops 


three cordlike 


‘ skirt was also finished in the same fashion. 


A hat to match, rather large and set‘a bit 


off the was worn. 
** 
* 


face, 


Mrs 
ried 


Henry C. Corbin, who had been mar- 
the previous day, was at the Dyer- 
Scott wedding in a costume of white cloth. 
The skirt showed a Parisian touch in 
tucks. The effect of panals eighteen inches 
in depth and six inches across in cordlike 
tucks a quarter of an inch apart and run- 
ning battlement points at the top, ap- 
peared at the skirt’'s lower portion. These 
panels were their own width apart, and 
just above them, or, rather, above the 
plain spaces between them, tucked squares 
about six inches the tucks form- 
ing hollow were a quarter of 
an inch apart. The skirt was tucked 
to fit at the top and the little coat of 
white cloth bloused in front, closing ap- 
parently under the arms. The back was 
tucked in two clusters of up-turning points, 
separated by a four-inch plain space, and 
ran down under the arms and _ horizon- 
tally across the front. There were ap- 
pliques of white lace on the jacket. The 
stock was of lace over cloth, and outlined 
on it in points were narrow bands of pale- 
blue velvet ribbon, caught with turquoise, 
and this velvet ribbon was aiso applied on 
the just below the stock. The hat 
worn was white lace, with a dash of 
turquoise blue velvet and also of black 
*. 


to 


across, 


squares, 


bodice 


of 


still 
was 


Harriman, who is in 


her mother-in-law, 


Mrs. Oliver 
mourning for 
cently seen wearing a beautiful black frock. 
It was a dull black and the skirt had several 
extremely wide tucks, or folds simulating 
tucks, apphed to heavy black net. This ar- 
rangement of tucks on net formed a 
cireuiar flounce. Wp the sides ran one-inch 
tucks, probably an inch apart, from belt to 
flounce. The tight fitting and ap- 
parently of tucks of cloth applied to net, 
had at the left row of fluffy black 
chiffon chous, and the sleeves had puffs of 
black net the wristbands. She wore 
oval-shuped hat, rather flat, and of 
size, the crown surrounded by 
small, black grapes. Around 
the up at the 
was a chain of black onyx balls, 
half inch 


re- 


deep 


bedice, 
side a 


above 
an 
medium 
bunches of 
neck, 
line, 


her ends looped 
bust 
the balis being each at least 
in diameter, Mr ‘larriman also wore a 
hencsome set of biack im- 
mense muff, barrel-shaped, while the neck 
had a distinctive style of its own, and 
suggestive of two neck 
together. It consisted of two flat pieces of 
fox fur, with talls and at the 
of each of the two back and the two front 
tabs. These tabs extended below the waist 
in both front and hack, and in the back at 
the top where the V-shaped opening for the 
head began there were two fox heads. The 


the extended to ihe 


an 


fox furs, an 
plece 


was pieces joined 


the legs end 


furs over shoulders 


sleeves, > 
* 

A Diack costume of Mrs. William Rhine- 
lander Stewart soft dull stuff, and 
the back of the skirt was tucked very full, 
the tucks being very narrow. The 
made of plain black cloth, and was smooth 
and bloused, and wrinkled a bit all 
wore a round, black hat trimmed with 
a black bow laid across a little to the left 
of the front, and two black quills were 
stuck through the crown. She wore a full 
ruche-boa of net, with long ends, 


was a 
bodice 


over 


She 


°° 

Charles Marshall wore 

frock of black brightened 
vivid searlet. The skirt fell in 
the feet in a peculiarly clinging fashion, 
and was laid in a double box plait down 
the back. There was a narrow, black belt 
of the material running straight 
the waist line. The jacket curved up slight- 
ly in the back, just enough to clear the belt, 
and was smooth fitting, and showed a 
welcome absence of tucking or any In 
fiont the jacket clored in two curved lines, 


Mrs. recently 


with bits of 


at 


around 


also a tight-fitting French coat of the same | the one side lapping slightly over the 
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other, and parting at top and bottom in 
rounding points, This jacket was edged all 
around by what seemed to be a band of 
black #llk braid an inch in width, bordered 
on each edge by a quarter-inch band of 
ellvery white braid, while around the neck 
and outlining what might be called a round 
yoke, were several bands of the silver- 
edged braid, the centre one showing & 
three-quarter-inch band of scarlet through 
its centre. The sleeves were coat-shaped, 
and had flaring turned cuffs some six 
inches deep. These were also rounded and 
were finished on each edge with the silver 
and black combination, a strip of which 
ran through and around the centre of each 
cuffs, the middle one being threaded by a 
band of scarlet. Mrs. Marshall's hat was 
a modified tricorne—really a cross between 
a boat-shape and the old tricorne—and was 
of some soft furry gray stuff. The point 
in front was rounded, and along the sides 
ran soft brownish gray ostrich plumes that 
concealed the points in the back, but were 
not of great length. Directly across the 
front, fastened to the crown, and extending 
out a trifle beyond the turned-up brim, was 
a folded loop of scurlet velvet, held in 
place by the pval buckle through which it 
passed, 
°° 

Mrs. William V. B. Hoffman wore while 
lunching at Sherry’s a pretty black broad- 
cloth costume. The skirt swept the floor 
a bit only, and the back was laid in in- 
verted plaits. On each side of the centre 
the skirt was slashed up to show inserts 
of white silk, There were three of these 
slashes on each side. They were not over 
three-quarters of an inch wide at the bot- 
tom and ran to a sharp point about two 
feet from the skirt’s hem. Each narrow 
slip of white silk was edged with a fine 
line of black braid. These slashes were 
not over seven inches apart. The Bton 
coat came to the belt line and fitted snugly. 
It was slashed to match the skirt, the 
slashes running a little over half way up 
the body and ending so 
graceful arch across the 
opened to show a 
white 
of the 


describe a 
The front 
bodice of ap- 
chiffon, and had 
white silk edged 


as to 
back. 
blouse 
plique lace 
two small revers 
with black cord. The sleeves were codat- 
shaped, and were slashed from shoulder 
wrist through the middle of the upper 
portion, through which the white silk 
showed. There were also two short slashes 
—one each side of the long insertion. 
Mrs. Hoffman wore a small, round toque 
of black velvet, laid in loose folds, and at 
the left a feathery black aigrette was 
placed, 


over 


to 


on 


*.* 
Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay wore at a re- 
cent dinner a picture dress of white corded 
silk, with exquisite decorations in chenille 
roses applique lace. It was a Prin- 
gown, and from the waist down the 
front of it was covered with applique lace 
and roses with chenille petals. These pet- 
als were raised and shaded from pure 
white at the outer edges to the most deli- 
cate blush pink in the centre. The bodice 
portion had a pouching front, also covered 
with lace and chenille roses. It was high- 
necked with a lace stock, and pearls were 
the only jewels worn. The 
were finished in scallops formed of large 
Her wrap was a deep cape, also of 
white corded silk, with a high collar. Both 
collar and were edged with the lace 
and chenille roses. At the bottom of the 
at the bottom of the gown, there 
full flounces of plaited chiffon, veiled 
with Mrs. Mackay's hat was a large 
one of white tulle ruchings—a picture hat 
and masses of pale pink roses were crushed 
against the left and upturning brim. 
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elbow sleeves 
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cape 


cape, as 
were 


lace 


Miss Delia Gurnee wore at the wedding of 
her niece as 
velvet The 


uperb costume of mauve panne 
mauve was of that 
that suggests the heart of a pink 
when the petals are to fall, the 
purplish tint showing heart. The 
had a silvery The trailing 
hem a six-inch 
the lower edge 
narrow strip of Alaska 
Jace and fur decoration 
hem on the left side to the 
The Postillion coat had its 
trimmed with lace and fur, 
trimmings appeared again at 
and the 
small oval was 
panne velvet, bordered with 
crown was formed entirely of small 


shade 
rose 
about 
at the 
sheen. 
above its 
and at 


surface 
skirt had just 
band of point 
of this 
sable. 


lace, 
lace ran a 
This ex- 
tended from the 
waist 

narrow 
and the same 
the front 
Miss 
mauve 
and the 


line 
ends 
close sleeves. 


coat's on 


Gurnee's toque of 


sable 
anthemums. 


mauve chry 


the Fincke- 
with truth, 
There 
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inser- 
violets, hat 
the corsage 
surrounded with 
white, 
almost 
in- 


Miss 
Brown 
be 

was 
combination of 
chiffon 
purple 
white 
The frock itself 
with cream, silked 
The back was 
plaits, and a wide 
finished its 
bolero of 


wa seen at 


Edgar 
wedding in 
termed a *‘ dream 
exquisite effect 
applique 


what might, 
of a gown.” 
produced 


with 


an 
lace 
painted the 


tions oj in 


of shaded violets, and 


bouquet of violets 
purple 
tinted 
invisibly 
verted 
over chiffon 
bodice had 
extended out 
in the 
shoulder 
chiffon, 
delicate 
Below the 
three band 
ribbon, 


was of 
corded 
laid 


ones 
in deep 
flounce of 
lower edge. 
the lace that 
in caps over the sleeves, and 
the back and 
medallions 
were painted, 
hues, and their 
bolero and forming the belt 
inch-wide ma 
back with buttons of 
amethyst At the left front 
there was a large, flat corsage 
quet of violets in white and purple, the lat- 
forming a frame for the white 
The hat that topped this frock was of 
brim, 
formed almons. 
from 


a deep 
centre of 
were oval 
which 
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in most 
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palest mauve to a rich heliotrope. The 
crown showed white violets, and large clus- 
ters of the white flowers were fastened as 
the left side. 


One Experiment Enough 


66] HAVE made my last attempt to 
please peuple not closely bound to me 
by ties of friendship or consanguin 

ity,”’ said the girl with red hair. 

“ Yesterday I put myself to no end of 
discomfort for the especial convenience of 
a couple who were total strangers to me. 

“ About 3 o'clock I was coming north in 
a Broadway car. At Twentieth Street we 
took on a regular mob of passengers, 
among whom was a splendid looking man 
and a handsome, well-groomed woman, 
They hung to adjoining straps directly in 
front of me for awhile, and, although they 
did not exchange a word, their furtive 
glances made it quite plain that they were 
just dying to strike up a conversation. 

“Now, as a rule, I am very sedate and 
conventional. I disapprove of chance ac- 
quaintances on general principles, but it 
occurred to me that the situation gave 
promise of a romance too pretty to be 
nipped in the bud by cut-and-dried con- 
ventions, and I decided to nourish their 
mutual admiration with a regular Spring 
freshet of benevolence. Presently the man 
sitting beside me left the car and the wo- 
man took his place. Still, neither she nor 
the man at the strap opened their heads. 

“I fancied, however, that if they could 
only ride side by side for a few blocks 
their bashfulness would vanish and they 
would find a way to cement their embryo 
friendship, so I began to scheme to that 
end. At last [ hit upon a heroic meas- 
ure. ? 

“In the fullness of my sympathy If 
arose and offered the man my and 
then, on the pretext of needing fresh air— 
fresh air, mind you, on a day like that—I 
went out and stood on the rear platform 
till I had recovered. Soon I got so chilled 
and damp that 1 couldn't stand the ex- 
posure any longer, and was forced to go 
inside. To my disappointment I found that 
my protégés were still shy. Their timidity 
worried and vexed me, and when, a little 
further on, « friend of mine came in, I 
dolefully exp’ ed the situation. He near- 
ly had a fit. 

“* Great Scott, Laura,’ he said, ‘what a 
goose your are. Why, I know that couple. 
They've been married for ten years and 
fight like cats and dogs. I'll bet they're 
on a tantrum now. That’s the reason 
they're not saying anything to each other.’ 

“And do you think that I shall ever 
again offer to assist any one at flirting or 
lovemaking? Not a bit of it.”’ 


seat, 








Where Square Pianos Go. 


T is always with the feeling of looking 
upon a dear, but long-lost friend that 
one comes across one of the old-fash- 

ioned square pianos nowadays. There are 
plenty of them, even in New York City, 
where if anywhere people are supposed to 
keep up to date 

‘*Probably half the people in New York 
pianos have the old-fashioned 
square,” says a piano man. “It is certain 
that about half the number of people who 
come to buy have square pianos which they 
wish to take account for a new 
piano. 

“It is eighteen or twenty years or more 
the square pianos have been made, 
but a piano is an expensive instrument, and 
people who have them do not change fre- 
quently. So it is usually when the instru- 
ment is becoming really old or a generation 
of young people is growing up in the fam- 
ily that they decide to exchange the old 
square for an upright possibly for a 
grand piano. 

“Many of these old were 
extra good ones in their day, and the own- 
ers cannot understand why we do not make 
allowance for them. ‘Why, we 
paid $800 for that piano,” a woman will 
say. As a matter of fact, they are worth 
practically nothing to us, not the value of 
the often. We however, make 
some allowance on them. It may be $50 or 
according to the value of the piano 
purchasing, the amount we 
to throw You this is 
into the of business 


having 
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“With the pianos themselves 
nothing but sell them as they stand 
often glad to get $15 for them 
people who are glad to pay this some- 
so we dispose of them. 
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West are glad 
ment plan or in 
for their daughters. and the buyer is able 
to get his back them and make 
quite a percentage. If they are good pianos 
ire worth the that is for 
and will do good service give 
great pleasure during their second lease of 
life 
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WOMEN HERE AND THERE 


T IS a clergyman's story, and he was one 
chief actors in what he consid- 
tragedy, but 
be on 
himself and 


ol hie 


ered 


which 


time small 
proved eventually to 
him.” He tells the story 
vouches for it, so while it is one of the 
most remarkable cat stories on record, it 
must be believed. The family cat, after the 
manner of her kind, had given birth to a 
large family of kittens, all but one of which 
her owners, after the fashion of their kind 
were about to destroy. It devolved upon 
the clergyman, who was not then under or- 
ders, to perform the unpleasant deed. The 
kittens were to be drowned, and the task 
had to be performed quickly, for there was 
a tender-hearted little sister in the family 
who was only to know that the kittens had 
disappeared. Taking a pail, the young 
man filled it with water, put the kittens 
into it, left them there until they were mo- 
tionless, and then hurriedly, because the 
little sister was searching for them, dug a 
hole in the ground and put the little bodies 
out of sight. It was all quickly over, and, 
much relieved at having an unpleasant 
duty well done, the young man went off. 
That was in the morning. When he re- 
turned in the afternoon what was his sur- 
prise to see on the piazza of the house 
Mother Pussie and every member of her 
family, the children enjoying their regular 
afternoon tea as happily as if they had not 
been through an unusual and unpleasant 
experience in the morning. There was only 
one explanation. The attempted drowning 
had been so quickly done that the kittens 
were merely rendered unconscious, the 
smother cat with her wonderful instincts 
had traced them to the spot where they 
were buried, only a little under ground, and 
resuscitated them. History does not re- 
late the after career of the kittens. 
—o— 

There is a Brooklyn woman who would 
like to know if she has not a suit for dam- 
ages against a popular monthly woman's 
magazine for misrepresentation. The maga- 
zine in question publishes each month plans 
of attractive little houses, any of which 
can be put up for a nominal sum. It is pos- 
sible, if any of these plans are satisfactory, 
to purchase one for a small price. Without 
the trouble of consulting an architect, but 
af the same time having a choice cf rany 
plans, one is able to make a selection with 
but little trouble. Altogether it is economi- 
cal, and by means of the department the 
magazine increases its popularity. The 
Brooklyn woman became infatuated, as 
many other people have been, with the 
Plans. and particularly with that of one 
cottage which the description said could be 
built for $1,000. She purchased the plan 
and set to work to see about building her 
house. The first estimate she obta'ned was 
in a place where lumber and work were 
cheap, but the lowest estimate any builder 
would give her was $1,400. That was dls- 
couraging, particularly as at Nantucket, 
where she really intended to build, both 
lumber and labor were high. She has since 
received estimates upon her plan for that 
place, and the unpleasant news that her 
cottage will cost her between $3,000 and 
$4,000. 
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Tying tags is one of the interesting ‘‘ em- 
ployments for women,’’ about which com- 
paratively little is known to the world of 
workingwomen, but when they hear the 
emoluments of the toil they are not often 
interested to learn particulars. “A good tag 
tier will make by working industriously 
$3 a month. The pay is 7 cents a thou- 
sand tags for tying, and statistics do not 
state the exact time in which this num- 
ber can be completed. The tags are those 
used on express packages, the card tags 
with a string in one end. It would seem 
but little work to put in these strings; 
but they must be cut a certain length 
before being tied, and there are many 
motions to be made, and it requires time 
to cut-and put 1,000 strings into 1,000 tags 
and thereby earn 7 cents. It is not so bad 
when one is earning pin money, but when 
it comes to making one’s living by the 
work-people who have tried it say that the 
most economical cooking magazine could 
not furnish a bill of fare for a month con- 
taining much nourishment which could be 
provided with the money earned. Fortu- 
nately, however, there is always washing 
to be done, and Nantucket families do not 
live entirely upon the proceeds of tag 


ing. 
tying. ; 

This business, so little known, has its 
pleasant features, for there follow in its 
wake what are known as tag tying parties, 
and a great party of outsiders will be in- 
vited in to one of the tag tiers’ houses to 
tie tags for an evening. The workers re- 
ceive their supper and the fun for the 
work they do. However, all the visitors 
do not go home pleased with the evening’s 
work, for they say it is hard on the eyes. 


who spends her Summers oni the island, and 
sometimes has dressmaking done there, was 
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heart, liver, &c., of fowls, are 
chopped for dressing and gravy. 
she was nonplused at the new use of the 
word. She soon came to learn, 
that “ giblets”’ common 


name for scraps. 


however, 


is a Nantucket 


Visitors to Chinese restaurants who order 
the familiar chop suey, as a great number 
of visitors do, need not think they are in- 
dulging in a strictly Chinese national dish. 
It is made according to Chinese rules, in 
small everything is, 
that it may be eaten with chop sticks, but 
it is the invention of the Chinese cook in 
America, and the Chinaman himself 
not often eat it. 

“We never eat it,"’ said a Chinaman who 
speaks English well, talking of Chinese 
dishes the other day. ‘ There is a great 
deal of pork in it, and it is too greasy, we 
think. It is made more to suit American 
tastes,”’ 


shreds, as Chinese 


does 
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Duck with pineapple is one of the favor- 
ite Chinese dishes and fried noodles enter 
into some of the most appetizing. In these 
noodles the Chinese cook can give the 
American points, for there is not the slight- 
est suggestion of fat in them. The Chinese 
cook has a delicate sense in the mixture 
of flavorings, and can blend them with 
quite as much delicacy as the French cook, 
and the onion in any of its forms is intro- 
duced so carefully that its presence can 
only be imagined. Ginger root is used in 
some of the Chinese dishes, notably in 
one in which chicken, water nuts, and 
mushrooms are to be found. This is to be 
discovered occasionally when the diner 
takes a piece of the root itself by mistake 
for water nut and finds it hot. 

———-@ —— 

It might be thought that Chinese cooks 
are easy to find, but as a matter of fact, 
they are not. Good Chinese cooks for Amer- 
ican dishes are less rare than those for 
Chinese cooking. Chinese cooks consider 
American and European cooking simple 
compared with their own concoctions made 
up of many ingredients and condiments. 


“There is nothing like having a general 
rule for everything,’’ says one of the most 
charming hostesses in the city. ‘‘I have 
one for entertaining company. It is like 
the rule in whist—when you don't know 
what else to play, play trumps. My rule is 
with, company, when you don't know what 
to do, eat. It never fails me with any class 
of people. I may have refreshments served 
in the house if there is a momentary pall 
among guests I am entertaining for a short 


WHERE COUNTRY 


HE young woman had roughly sketched 

a wicket, a flea, a hen, a man, a 

purse, and a lion. These miscella- 

neous specimens of animate and inanimate 

nature were separated by wide blank 

spaces which the illustrator was vainly en- 
deavoring to fill in to her satisfaction, 

“ve an idea,” she lamented, “ that this 
is going to floor me.” 

The visitor looked at the confused scrawl 
with a lugubrious cast of countenance. “I 
shouldn’t wonder,” was her remark. “It 
has already floored me.” 

The young woman was visibly disap- 
pointed. ‘‘Do you really mean it?’ she 
said. “ Can’t you make anything at all out 
of it? Is it totully unintelligible?” 

“Totally,” replied the visitor. ‘ That is 
the. reason I have not offered to give you 
any assistance. If you would kindly tell 
me what you are trying to get at I might 
be able to suggest an appropriate filler." 

“ Why, don't you know even that much?” 
exclaimed the young woman. “I am try- 
ing to compose a rebus."’ 

“Oh,” said the visitor. Then she gave 
still closer attention to the representatives 
of the menagerie and the flaf pocketbook 
and the lop-sided wicket. 


“The illustrations are crude,” apologized 
the young woman, with a deprecating jab 
of her pencil at the inartistic handiwork. 

“Tt isn’t the crudeness I’m complaining 
about,” said the visitor. ‘‘It is the inap- 
plicability of the things. How are you 
ever going. to harness all these unassimil- 
able quantiiies and mold them into a homo- 
geneous whole? Their significance is not at 
all clear.” — 

“Perhaps not, as they now stand,” re- 
turned the young woman, with reappearing 
assurance, “ but just wait till I get through 
with them, and they'll slide into one anoth- 
er like a nickel into a slot. I'm working on 
a proverb and proverbs are hard nuts to 
crack. The one I'm trying to illustrate now 
is particularly complicated. ‘The wicked 
flee when ro man pursueth, but the right- 
eous are bold as a lion.’ That is a chunk 
of wisdom for which it is not easy to find 
suitable pictures. Even by utilizing all 
this live stock that has been turning your 
gray matter upside down, you will perceive 
that I am shert several ideas,” 

The visitor sniffed. ‘I fail to see the 
sense in your muddling your own brains 
over such a difficult and. useless task,” 
was the reply. 

The young woman arched her brows in 
surprise.. ‘‘ Useless? '’ she echoed. ‘ Now, 

I'd haye you understand 


work is anything but a labor of | lion. 
if I can only fill in those horrible ' new about 
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house guests I may 
take them out to dine at a restaurant. 
There are various ways of applying my 
rule, and I use the one most appropriate 
for the occasion. It never fails to work. 
It does not prove that all my are 
gourmands, for the’ greatest pleasure in 
eating not always in the food served, 
though I am free to admit that that 
real charm to a surprisingly large number 
of Some one sure to start a 
line of conversation that is interesting or 
to propose doing something which will en- 
tertain us while eating. I have 
known my rule to fail, and I can recom- 
mend it any one. It is even more 
than the rule for whist, for its use is cer- 
tain to receive general approbation.”’ 


time, or if they are 


guests 


is 
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people is 


never 
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All the queer happenings do not occur in 
3rooklyn, but they say such things and do 
such things in the Borough of Churches 
that a good Brooklynite is sure to have a 
head full of funny stories. Here is a blun- 
der which might have been worse—though 
not every one would have_cared to be the 
caller who said the wrong thing in the 
wrong place. The Brooklyn young woman 
was making a wedding call upon an old 
friend. The friendship was of such long 
standing that the call, while it was the 
first one made by the caller upon the host- 
ess after her marriage, had nothing of the 
stiffness of the formal call, and the usual 
formalities of such an occasion were not ob- 
served. It was merely a “ dropping in’ for 
a familiar chat with the bride. This young 
woman was making her second venture in 
matrimony and not an undue length of 
time had elapsed between the death of her 
first ‘partner and her wedding to her pres- 
ent husband. Hence it was that the caller 
was struck in the midst of an interesting 
conversation upon general topics by some- 
thing peculiar about her friend's appear- 
ance. She stopped short with an exclama- 
tion of surprise: 

“Why, Helen,” she said, 
off your mourning.” 

“ Yes,’"’ answered 
twinkle in her eye, 


‘you have left 
Helen with little 
“IT have.” 
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A number of well-known women, notably 
the tall and slender type, have adopted a 
new carriage of body and one not at all be- 
coming. It is that of throwing the head 
forward, drooping the shoulders, and let- 
ting the stomach and abdomen sink back. 
It is a most trying posture, one suggesting 
a weak stomach, a tendency to consump- 
tion, and, above all, a lack of physical and 
mental vigor. One remarkably handsome 
woman has adopted this pose, and her pict- 
ure has been reproduced with all the un- 
graceful lines accented. Why the pose has 
been adopted is uncertain, possibly because 
stout, middle-aged, and even short women 
cannot adopt it if they try—there isn't 
enough of them to crane ahead and cave in 
and produce all the jagged, irregular ef- 
fects necessary. There is certainly not a 
hint of grace in the new fad, and the sooner 
it runs its course the better. 
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GET THEIR PUZZLES 


pauses, this particular proverb will be 
useful to me to the tune of $5. 

“The fact is, Iam a maker of rebuses. It 
is not my regular profession, but I have 
taken it up as a kind of side line, as a mat- 
ter of recreation, and incidentally of profit. 
Casual readers of the daily press are apt 
to come to the conclusion that the rebus is 
suffering a decline, but it is really quite 
stylish. As a form of entertainment it is 
still exceedingly popular with certain read- 
ers, and the papers that catér to that class 
are always anxious to get hold of a good 
rebus. 

“ Naturally, the journals that make a spe- 
cial feature of puzzle literature have a large 
country circulation, where they still have 
the time and inclination to propound rid- 
dies and solve enigmas. ,City people, as a 
rule, have so many other-and more excit- 
ing diversions at hand that they have 
passed up that pastime of their forefathers; 
but down on the farm they will still ask 
you, in all seriousness, what it is that ‘is 
big at the bottom and little at the top, with 
something inside going flippety-flop,’ and if 
you can't tell them offhand that that appa- 
rent monstrosity is a churn they will set 
you down as hopelessly ignorant. 

“It is for people whose tastes retain such 
pristine guilelessness that I figure out the 
relationship between these different repre- 
sentatives of the animal kingdom, and the 
ideas I mean.to convey. 

“The occupation does not conduce to 
mental stagnation, either on the part of the 
rebus producer or the consumer. A study 
of old periodicals and books devoted to 
charades and enigmas will convince the 
inquirer that, while riddles &nd illustrated 
puzzles are fewer now than formerly, they 
are more ingenious, hence the balance is 
preserved. 

“ As a rule, the editor of a puzzle depart- 
ment, is very jealous of the good name of 
his column, and oversees with a hypercrit- 
ical eye everything offered for inspection. 
The paper for which I am manufacturing 
this particular combination is a New Eng- 
land weekly that has been making a spe- 
elalty of proverbs for the past two months. 
They want good ideas and are willing to 
pay for them, as are most people who deal 
in rebuses, although there are a few fake 
concerns that will crib anything that comes 
thelr way. ... > ar 

“To make any sort of success at .rebus 
or riddle. production these days one -must 
have at least a spark of originality, for the 
publishers want something that .will- teach. 
young America to think;.and old threadbare 
suggestions are seldom marketable.” 

The visitor looked with mild astonishment 
at the disjointed flea, the hen, and. the 
“Tdon’t see anything particularly 
those caricatures,” she said. 
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“They've been doing duty in every puzzle 
[ have seen for the last twenty years.” 
“Oh, but their environment was differ- 
ent," protested the young woman, compla- 
cently. ‘‘ Just wait till I have thought out 
the surroundings this collection, and 
you will admit that they are a brand-new 
set of animals. It would be useless for me 
to offer a rehash to this department, for it 
would meet with ignominious rejection.”’ 
And what about the other kinds 
puzzles?’ asked the visitor. ‘‘ Where 
the anagrams and acrostics that we used to 


of 


of 
are 


pore over and the charades we used to act? 
Are they still in demand?” 

“On‘a small replied the young 
woman; ‘‘ but they really are not in it with 
the either with originators, publish- 
ers, or readers. The rebus seems to have 
taken a new lease on life. There is.such a 
demand for a picture puzzle of good quality 
that anybody with a little surplus ingenuity 
may well make a account of it by 
studying out 


scale,” 


rebus, 


good 
a rebus.”’ 


New York’s Beautiful Cloak Models 


Hoi. to yet poorly the 
_ 


cloak She must 36 
inches the 


vust, measure exactly 43 

around have a 16-inch 
back, a willowy figure, the constitution of 
an athlete, the disposition of an angel, and 
a face that photographers will rave over. 

Any young woman possessing these qual- 
ifications may enter one of the big depart- 
ment stores of New York and become -a 
cloak model at $15 per week. She will re- 
ceive that only during the busy season, 
when the Fall and Spring trade has begun, 

About the middie of December, the de- 
partment store has no further use for her 
until the early Spring, when she will be 
needed again to show off garments. When 
the department stores are through with 
her she can go down to the district where 
the wholesale manufacture of cloaks is 
carried on, and there pose from. early 
morning until late in the afternoon while 
the designers and cutters work over her 
figure as they would over a wooden dummy 
in making their sample garments. She has 
to work through all the sultry days of 
June, July, and August. 

There are many of these girls in New 
York, and it is a marvel to even the most 
hardened of their employers to understand 
how they can retain their freshness and 
attractiveness of figure when one considers 
the hardships they have to go through. Of 
all the situations in the business pertaining 
to women’s clothes, that of the cloak model 
is perhaps the most strenuous. It means 
that she has to be almost continuously on 
her feet, and she must be as sweet tem- 
pered and gracious the latter part of the 
day as she at the beginning. Most of 
them are Irish girls. Those that are not 
Irish are almost entirely from the farms 
of New England and the Middle West. 

Just now the cloak model is in great de- 
mand in the retail stores. Some of the 
houses on Sixth Avenue have four or five 
handsome girls who are posing all day, 
showing off ‘the wonderful habit back,"’ 
the “loose back,’ and the long coats that 
,are so popular this Fall. Within a short 
time this work will have ceased and the 
bargain sales of these coats will begin, 
and with the exception of one, and at the 
most two, models, for the larger houses, 
these girls will either be out of work or be 
down behind the counter somewhere earn- 
ing half the money. 

There are few places open to women that 
are so eagerly sought as the position of 
cloak model. Employers who use models 
are in receipt of hundreds of letters yearly 
from women 4n every part of the country, 
who desire to take up the work, and in 
lots of cases it is found that the desire is 
prompted from pure vanity. Whenever one 
can be found that meets all the require- 
ments she is hailed with joy. 
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One Touch of Nature, 


HAT rough words and a kind heart 
may go together was never better 
proved than by an incident on a Madi- 

son Avenue trolley car the other day. The 
conductor was speaking to an old woman, 
who walked with a crutch and was evi- 
dently, to judge from her clothes, very 
poor. 

“This car don't go to Astor Place, I tell 
you,”’ he said harshly. ‘“ You'll have to get 
off at Bighth Street.” 

She complained pitifully at having to 
walk the extra distance, and again he spoke 
roughly. The car stopped. 

“ Here's your place,”’ he said. ‘“‘ Get off." 
She was so decrepit that he had to help 
her rise from her seat. Stumbling, she 
reached the rear platform, the conductor 
following. The other passengers looked at 
him as though they thought him a heart- 
less wretch. On the platform he took her ™ 
arm to help her down to the street. As he 
did so the passenger next to the door saw 
him slip a coin, that seemed to be a five- 
cent piece, into her hand. Then he helped 
her to alight gently, saying, as she finally 

reached the pavement: 

“ Step lively!” 

With a scowl, as though angry, he came 
back into the car. It was clear that he 
wanted the passengers to think him a most 
ferocious man. The old woman stood rest- 
ing on the corner and fingered her coin as 
the car sped down town. . 


Too Green. : 

Pat's first visit to Hades was made in a. 
dream. Satan received him kindly and 
showed him everything of interest. 

“ Sure, "tis foine,” said Pat, “and phwat 
plaises me most is that you've no Oirish- 
min here, at all, at atl.” i 

His satanic majesty pointed to a closed 
door, 


“I keep the Trish locked up in there,” he 


said; “ teem to burn." 
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HAY Consul,”. remarked my fore- 
castle-head companion, “was a 
queer-looking fellow. He kad 

fishy, light blue. eyes, a long drooping 
sandy mustache, and the. soberest face I 
ever saw on a man. He was new to his 
job, and wanted to do everything just 
right. While we were there, the United 
States ship Yantic came in, and of course 
the Consul had to go off and make his 
call. American Consuls don’t have regular 
uniforms like the others; but if they've ever 
served in the army or navy they're al- 
lowed to wear the uniform belonging to the 
rank they held. 

“Now this man, when he was young, 
had been a master, ranking as Lieutenant, 
during the last year of the war, and when 
he got the berth of Consul he went to some 
tailor and had a uniform made, That 
tailor must have wanted to do himself 
proud, for he turned out the giddiest-look- 
ing thing you ever saw. It had gold enough 
on it to start a bank, and, with the cocked 
hat, made the Consul look like a blend be- 
tween a Port Admiral and a Dago Drum 
Major. He was proud of it, though, and 
that was hie first chance to wear it. 

“Well, when the Yantic got in he was 
out of town, but as soon as he came back 
he sent to borrow a boat from our mate. 
We fixed her up in style, Second Mate, in 
a brass-buttoned jacket as coxswain, six 
oars and a flag in the stern; then went 
ashore for him, me pulling one of the oars. 
Pretty soon down he came, a regular blaze 
of glory; with half a hundred little niggers 
running behind shouting and cheering him. 
They thought he was all the Generals in 
the world rolled into one. 

“He got in and we pulled off, regular 
man-o’-war stroke, to the Yantic, the mate 
sitting up straight in the stern and trying 
to look as if he’d never heard of such a 
thing as a dirty merchantman. As we 
rounded in to the gangway, he called 
‘Toss!’ and up went our oars in ship- 
shape navy fashion. You should have seen 
us. I tell you it was bully. Well, the 
Consul staid aboard for half an hour or 
s0, and when he came down and got in we 
did the ‘ poise and let fall’ like he was a 
Commodore, anyway. I could see the Jacks 
grinning at us over the rail. 

“ Now a Consul. after calling, gets a sa- 
lute of seven guns from the warship, and 
the rule is that his boat must pull out a 
hundred yards forward and fifty to port 
of the vessel, staying there till the salute 
is fired. The @onsul has to stand up fac- 
ing the vessel; and as soon as the shooting 
stops the officer of the deck shows himself 
at the port gangway and the two of them 
take off their hats to each other. 

“We knew what to do, pulled him out 
handsomely to the right place, and then 
lay on our oars, the boat tossing a bit to 
the sea. The Consul stood up as the first 
gun went; but he must have thought that 
the Mate was shutting off their view of 
him, so he gets up on the thwart. He 
hadn't been there a second when a wave 
catches us and over he goes head first into 
the sea. It was the quickest thing I ever 
saw. The Mate made a grab for him as hé 
went, but didn’t get anything except one of 
the gold stripes from his pants. 

“ Well, in a second up the Consul -bobs, 
and then we all tumbled over each other 
a-laughing. We couldn't help it. I tell you, 
Sir, he was just the funniest thing you 
ever saw. His headgear had stuck on, and 
with his solemn face and long mustache 
hanging straight down he looked for all the 
world like a walrus in a cocked hat. 

*“ At last we got him aboard and maybe 
he wasn’t mad. 

*“* Pull me ashore, you scoundrels,’ says 
he, cursing us. 

“*But won't you wait to salute the offi- 
cer of the deck?’ says the Mate. 

“*The officer of the deck be hanged and 
you along with him,’ says the Consul; ‘if 
you don't put me ashore at once I'll have 
you arrested for trying to drown me.’ 

“We did as he wanted us, and though 
we'd expected about a dollar apiece out of 
that job we didn't get anything except a 
complaint to the Firet Mate of our con- 
duct. 

‘Well,’ continued Bill, “an American 
Consul's job doesn't generally last but four 
yéars, and you can’t blame him for want- 
ing to show off a bit; for he isn’t likely to 
have another chance. I knew one Consul, 
though, who'd hung on to his post for 
twelve years, and IT guess he’s there yet. 
I won't tell you the place or his name, be- 
cause he was a good friend to me, and if 
the story got out it might spoil his game. 
He’s somewhere on the east coast of 
South America, and if you should ask any 
of the fellows who've wanted to be Consul 
there during the last fifteen years they'd 
tell you that it’s a place where people die 
of yellow fever like Cape cattle with the 
rinderpest. Now, the truth is that they 
have some fever there, but it isn't the real 
‘yellow jack.’ I mean that it’s not the 
catching kind, but a sort that’s just lying 
around promiscuous, watching its chance 
to get some fool who won't take care of 
himself. There's a word for it that sounds 
like epidemic, but ain't. 

“The job of Consul there don’t pay much, 
but just suits the old fellow who has held 
it down so long. He's lived there such a 
time that he wouldn't want to live any- 
where else, and every man, woman, and 
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ODD BITS 
OF LIFE 
Seen by the Sea-Going Hobo. 


child in the place is his friend. Lucky for 
him there’s not many trying to get his post, 
but about every four ‘years one or two fel- 
lows with pulls think it would suit them 
and come down to turn the old man out. 
He’s got his own way of weleoming them, 
and I can’t do better than tell you how I 
helped him out once. 

“TI had jumped a Clyde ‘limejuicer’ 
there, and when I was cleaned out went to 
the Consul. The old man was mighty good 
to me and carried me along for a couple of 
weeks, waiting for a chance to ship. me, 
but nothing had turned up. Well, one day 
his nigger comes down to the little shack 
where I was boarding and tells me the 
Consul wants to see me up at his house. 
Of course I went up right away. The old 
man was waiting for me, and after we got 
inside he said: 


“*Now, Bill, I've been paying your 
board for you out of. my own pocket and 
you owe me a favor.’ 

“*Name it, Sir, and the thing’s done,’ 
says I. 

“It turned out that a new willing-to-be 
In the Consul line had just come down. 
The old man had worked his regular game 
of having his friends get acquainted with 
the fellow, tell him all about what a terri- 
ble place it was for foreigners and how 
only about one out of three could ever live 
there. The undertaker had sent two fu- 
nerals the day before past the hotel in the 
morning and had driven a hearse with an 
empty coffin by in the afternoon. But this 
new man seemed tougher than most of 
them. He said that he guessed if the old 
Consul could live there he could, too; and 
he was going to give it a try, any way, 
yellow jack or no. They had come to a 
standstill, when the old man sent for me. 

* Well, he told me what to do; gave me a 
suit of his clothes, and after I'd had a 
clean up and a shave I started off to the 
hotel. I was supposed to be the Mate of a 
ship who had stopped in the place to man- 
age some little schooners. ‘Some of the old 
man's friends were sitting with the new 
Consul out on the front gallery. They were 
posted about me all right, and as soon as I 
came up one of them Called out: 

“*Que hai, cgmpadre Billy, where have 
you been? Come here and let me present 
you to your countryman, the American 
Consul.’ I went over and shook hands with 
the new man. He was a big, stout fellow, 
and didn’t look nervous. But you can never 
tell till you try. We had been sitting there 
for a little while, when a funeral goes by 
with the mourners following on foot, as 
they do down there. 

“*Ah!’ says a little fellow they called 
Fonseca. ‘ There goes poor Nobrega. Sad, 
very sad, indeed.’ 

“It was really the funeral of some peon, 
but the Consul didn’t know, so he asks: 
‘What was the matter with him?’ 

“*Oh,’ says the little chap, ‘the old 
thing; if it wasn't for that this would be 
the healthiest place in the world; but, after 
ali, one can't live forever.’ 

“Then somebody ordered drinks, and I 
took notice that the Consul had neat 
brandy. After another round on Fonseca 
a hearse goes by with nobody following it, 
and this time one of the gang called Revilla 
speaks up. 

*“* What a pity!’ says he, ‘ It’s that poor 
young Englishman, who came out to make 
the survey for the new railroad. A big, 
strong man, much the same as you, Mr. 
Consul. It’s curious that our friend of the 
yellow robe seems to pick out men like 
that. Too bad. You knew him, Fonseca?’ 

“* Yes,’ says the little fellow, ‘it was 
only yesterday morning we were sitting and 
drinking together, just as we are here. It 
looks as if we were going to have the 
worst season in years.’ 

“The new man was looking white around 
the gills by this time, so I put my head on 
the table and groaned. 

“Revilla says, ‘ What's 
Billy?’ 

“*T'm all doubled up,’ 
know what is the matter.” 

** Here, quick,’ says he, calling a waiter. 
‘Bring a glass of brandy. Say, Fonseca, 
I think Billy's got it, too. Help me get ‘him 
to a room. Give us a hand, please, Mr. 
Consul.’ 

“‘T stood up, looked around with my eyes 
rolling, and then keeled over on the floor 
as if my legs wouldn't hold me. Two of 
them picked me up and started to carry 
me; but they hadn't gone over a dozen 
steps before they let go-and burst out 
laughing. 1 lifted my head and looked 
around. The Consul was four blocks down 


the matter, 


says I. ‘ Don't 


the Street and still going as if he was after | 


a record. He must have hurt his wind if 


he kept it up long. Well; in half an hour ! 


along comes a nigger with a hand cart 
and a message for the hotel man. He was 
to have the Consul’s things packed and 
sent at once to the Custom House, where 
he would get his bill paid. 

“What do you think that Consul did? 
There wasn’t Any: steamer for’ most a 
week; ‘so he hired a big fishing boat and 


sailed seventy miles down the coast, to a‘ 


place where he caught a liner for New 


York, two days after. 


‘ Yes,’’ said Bill, casting a glance aft to 


see if the Mate was still smoking. by the 
wheel, “sailors give a Consul plenty to 
do, but it takes a man-o’-warsman to stir 
things up generally and get into trouble 


Pi 


; had 


NE 
atin ch a en ti ee. 


remember, though, where they had their 


“fun, and there wasn’t a word said about it. 


“It was down in Port of Spafn, the 
night most of the business part‘of the town 
burned down. An American squadron was 
in port, and when the Admiral saw that 
things were looking bad he sent off a lot 
of his men to help. There were about 200 
sailors and 50 guffies—marines, you know. 
As soon as they were ashore they got to 
work. The only way to stop the fire was 
to blow up buildings that hadn't caught, to 
prevent. it from spreading. .The marines 
were posted at the corners to keep people 
out of danger, and the rest started in with 
uxes and dynamite cartridges, Those boys 
enjoyed themselves for sure. You'd hear 
a yell, and then a dozen or so would come 
tumbling out of a house,«shoving and trip- 
ping each other up: next thing there'd be a 
‘boom’ and a wall of the building would 
come crashing down, The grog-shops were 
standing open as the owners had left them, 
and there wasn't any need of asking for a 
drink. All you had to do was to walk in 
and help yourself. I was standing looking 
on, when up comes an open carriage with 
two men on the box and some official in- 
side. The marine at the corner jumps in 
front of the horses as they were turning 
up the street and calls out: 

“* Halt, there! You can’t pass here!’ 

“With that the gentleman inside leans 
out and says, ‘ But, my good man, I am the 
Governor of the island.’ 

“* Sorry, Sir,’ says the marine. ‘ Orders 
from my Lieutenant. No one to pass.’ 

‘** Oh,’ says the Governor, ‘and suppose 
we try to drive by you?’ 

“*Then I'll bayonet your horses,’ 
the marine. 

“¢] think I'll surrender,’ says the Gov- 
ernor, and his driver was just turning when 
there came an explosion and the biggest 
part of a house fell into the street, just 
about where the carriage would have been 
if it had gone on. The Governor. says: 

“*Oh, that’s it? Here, my man, ask 
your officer to let you come ashore and see 
me to-morrow.’ 

“They said that when the marine went 
ashore the next day he got enough coin to 
keep a ‘guffy’ happy for six months. 
Well, after the fire was got under, the 
whole crowd started in to whoop it up; and 
they knew how to do it, too. It wasn’t till 
daylight that they began to go off to the 
ships. A friend of mine told me about the 
first boatload. There was no officer with 
them, and they had brought off a cargo of 
leot. Eight of them had on helmets that 
they'd taken from the firemen, and one 
was wearing the full uniform of the Trini- 
dad Light Infantry. In the boat was a pig, 
three young goats, a cask of rum, and a 
oil painting of the battle of Waterloo. 
Leaning back in the stern was a little red- 
headed fellow with a black baby about two 
months old. He had it on his knees and 
was letting it suck his thumb to keep it 
quiet. As they came alongside he yells out 
to a friend aboard: 

“* Hello, Jimmy, look at the new ship's 
mascot I've got. Ain't it a dandy?’ 

“Just then the Second Lieutenant comes 
to the gangway, takes a look, and calls 
out: 


Says 


Here, Boatswain, see that the truck 
these men have brought off is sent ashore. 
You, Murphy, what do you mean by steal- 
ing a child like that?’ 

‘“* Steal it, your Honor,’ says Murphy. 
*You wrong me, you do, indeed. Sure, I 
bought it from the mother for a sixpence. 
She let me have it cheap when I told her 
I was going to bring it up to be a Second 
Lieutenant.’ 

“Of course, they sent the stuff ashore 
again, and that waz the last of it, for 
those boys had saved the town sure 
enough. 

“That was a pretty cheeky thing to do, 
looting a town as they did, but it wasn’t 
anything to what [I saw some English 
Jackies about in one of the other islands. 
Half a dozen of them had got three days’ 
leave ashore. Running around the town 
they fell in with a black fellow who was 
proud enough to be seen about with Eng- 
lishmen. He took them to his house and 
treated them well. The next day the neigh- 
bors noticed that there wasn’t anybody 
about the place, so after a while they 
broke open the door and found the darky 
and his wife tied up and.gagged. The house 
was stripped of everything. After getting 
some police and a detective they started 
looking for the sailors, but couldn't find 
them anywhere till they went down to the 
marketplace. They were there all right, 
the six of them. The furniture was piled up 
in the middle of the market, and one of 
them was standing on a table, holding an 
auction sale of the stuff. The detective 
got up near to them and what do you think 
the five other crazy loons were doing? 
Nothing else but arguing among themselves 
whether it would be a good thing to take 
the tied-up couple to some other place that 
night and have an auction of the house the 
next day.”’ HENRY B. LEE. 





Gruesome Origin of Club’s Name. 


Golfers who have played over the Baltus- 
rol. Club course near Short Hills, N. J., 
have often asked, ‘‘ Where did the name of 
this club come from?" Beyond the fact 
that the high hill back of the clubhouse 
been called Baltusrol Mountain ever 
since the first inhabitant began to exer- 
cise his memory, no further explanation 
has ever been offered. 

During the recent women's championship, 
however, additional ight. was thrown upon 
the mystery, but the real truth sent cold 
shivers down. the spine of more than one 
hardy golf girl. The name Baltusrol com- 
memorates the name of a man who was 
murdered ‘close by the links ‘nearly a’ cent- 
ury ago, and the distinction of being the 








only golf club in the United States whose 
name springs from a tragedy is unique 
with the popular club near Short Hills. — 

The name of the murdered’man was Bale 
tus Roll. He was a sturdy Dutchman, whe 
early in the century resided in a small cot- 
tage on the Orange Mountain, overlooking 
Westfield, N. J. He owned considerable 
property in the district, and on March 26, 
1808, he transferred a plot of one acre and 
thirty-two square rods to Silvanus Pierson 
for $295. This deed was registered by Wills 
fam 8. Pennington, who then resided on a 
farm at Westfield. When the worthy 
registrar died, this, among others, was 
found in the barn by the new owner, and 
by him has been presented to the club. 

The property conveyed by the deed ad- 
joins the land on which the present. Bal- 
tusrol links are situated. 

Baltus Roll would in all probability have 
passed away unnoticed but for the dra- 
matic ending of his life. He was known to 
possess considerable means and was be- 
lieved to keep his money in the house. 
Thieves one night lured him into the gar- 
den, murdered him, and ransacked thé 
house. His wife escaped. This event has 
given a tone of romance to the district, 
which still lingers in the name of the moun- 
tain and the golf club. 

The old deed which revives the tragedy 
of the locality has been handsomely framed 
and it occupied a conspicuous position in 
the main room of the clubhouse during the 
recent tournament. Its most interesting 
feature is the scrawling signature of the 
former owner of the land, signed at the end 
of the deed, ‘ Baltus Roll,”’ while beneath 
is a cross with the explanatory note that 
it is the sign of “ Susanna Roll, his wife,” 

The murdered. man’s cottage is re 
standing. a short distance beyond the hi 
where the elghth and eleventh holes are 
situated. 


A Seat in a Car. 


RAVELERS on Broadway know one 
representative of the,gentler sex whe 
positively refuses to be imposed upon 

by anybody. Moreover, she will not allow 
her offspring to be imposed upon. This 
lady is possessed of ample measurements 
and mature years. 

She rides home in a Columbus Avenue 
car and is always accompanied by a boy 
of uncertain age but pronounced disposi- 
tion. One of his most: prominent charac- 
teristics is his predilection for unbounded 
space, a trait which is assiduously fostered 
by his parent, who aggressively pre-empts 
and maintains ample space for his pudgy 
frame even when standing room is at a 


| premium, 


Monday afternoon this boy squared him- 
self around on the seat on his knees and 
pressed his face close against the window, 
while his feet projected far out into the 
car where he unconcernedly wiped the soles 
of his shoes on the garments of all neigh- 
boring passengers. The boy’s disagreeable 
attitude was bad enough in itself, but in 
addition to this his knees were stretched 
apart at the widest possible angle, with 
the result that he really took up seating ac- 
commodations for two people. 

One tired-looking woman, who had held 
patiently to a strap for several minutes, 
finally mustered enough courage to request 
the temporary loan of a portion of this 
superfluous space. But the mother resented 
the modest petition. 

“I've paid for this boy,” 
is entitled to a seat.”’ 

“But not to 
woman. 

“He is not occupying two seats,"’ retorted 
the mother. “ He doesn’t take up a bit 
more room in this position than he would 
if sitting down, and when I have paid for 
him he has a right to stand on his knees 
or even on his head if he wants to. Haven't 
you, darling?” 

The boy said he had. The tired woman 
was beginning to get her own “ dander” 
up by that time, and she rushed into the 
fray full tilt. 

“Straighten him out and press him to- 
gether,” she suggested, “ and let's see just 
how much of the car he will occupy in a 
condensed form,”’ 

The small boy's mother flamed with in- 
dignation at this flippant recommendation, 
but seeing the conductor approach as if he 
were about to take a hand in the matter, 
she herself inaugurated the reform move- 
ment. 

The boy did as -bidden, but although he 
inflated like a balloon and spread himself 
out to the greatest possible extent it was 
not within the bounds of nature for him to 
fill all the space he had previously occupied. 
His mother leaned over and studied the 
situation attentively. 

“Turn around, lovey,” -she 
down on the seat like a little 
show these troublesome. folks 
room mother’s pet does need.” 

“You see,’ she said, pointing to two 
gorgeous roses in the Brussels cushion, 
“that my son extends from here to here. 
He is entitled to that much space no.mat- 
ter whether he is standing up or sitting 
down. If you can make use of those few 
square inches of space on the other side 
of that rose you're welcome to them, but 
Wynne ‘shall have his rights. You may 
get-up on your knees now, darling, if you 
want to. Nobody will bother us again.” 

The tired woman: perched herself on the 
edge of: the seat; thankfully, the mother 
and son watching hér closely to see that 
she did not spread a fraction of an inch 
beyond the floral standard of measurement, 
and ‘then the boy flopped over on his 
knees and dug his feet into hfs neighbor's 
lap. The woman sighed, but she did not 
remonstrate,; for the boy had paid his fare 
and he had a ffve-cent right to sprawl! all 
over creation if he felt so disposed 


she said. ‘“‘ He 


two seats,’’ said the tired 


said. “ Sit 
man and 
how much 
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OLD SLOUCH’S FOOTLESS DILEMMA. 
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HERE was once a young fellow who 
T prided himself on being the champion 
long-distance author of the world. It 
was his proud boast that he had once writ- 
ten two complete and hair-raising novels of 
about 200,000 words each within the space 
of six working days, and he was wont to 
aver with confidence that he could repeat 
the performance with one hand tied behind 
him. 

He was known to tens of thousands of 
youthful readers of red, yellow, and pink 
fiction as “Old Slouch,” and he-wrote of 
Strange and weird happenings in strange 
and weird places in a manner yet more 
strange and weird. , 

Old Slouch had started life as a printer's 
“devil” in the office of The Fireside Re- 
flector, but he was ambitious and soon be- 
came an office boy. Then he took to night 
school and made such progress in the three 
“R's” that his culture was recognized in 
due time by an advance to the position of 
copy reader, in which capacity he was 
called upon to read several million words 
from the accomplished pen of ‘* California 
Chariie,"" who was at that time the main- 
stay of the fiction department of The Re- 
flector 

His chance came one night when a mes- 
senger arrived in hot haste from the lodg- 
ings of “California Charlie" to report ! 
that the gifted author was unable to finish 
the concluding installment of his thrilling 
novelette entitled ‘“‘ Three-Fingered Steve; 
or, The Cowboy's Curse,” for the reason 
that he was greatly incommoded by the 
presence in his room of three pink-and-blue 
zebras with yellow polka dots and six old- 
gold lizards with purple tails. 

The editor was in despair, for The Re- 
flector must go to press In six hours, until 
the new’ copy reader volunteered to finish 
the story from the point where the lizards 
Hat 'so’ incontiriently interrupted it. This 
he was allowed to do, and he accomplished 
his task with such success that when, a 
few months later, California Charlie's ac- 
quaintanceship with reptiles and such land- 
ed him in the incurable ward the future 
Old Slouch stepped easily and gracefully 
into his place. 

Probabilities never hampered Old Slouch. 
What his readers wanted were improbabili- 
ties, nor would they even balk at an occa- 
sional impossibility, which was just as well. 
In the most successful of his works, a tale 
of romance and adventure entitled ‘* Wick- 
ed Bill; or,. The Dauntless Hero of Bloody 
Guich,"’ the talented author landed his peo- 
ple on the rocky shores of one of the Fiji 
Islands, shipwrecked, starving, and de- 
fenseless. Up rushed a band of cannibals 
bent on a good meal. Did they get it? 
“ Over my dead body,” said Old Slouch to 
himself and he wrote: ; 

“It so chanced that our hero had onee 
known a Fiji Islander in San Francisco 
and from him had learned the language of 
those parts. He therefore addressed the 
leader of the band in the vernacular. 
Amazement seized the savage cannibals. 
They dropped their cruel weapons, grasped 
Bill's horny hand, and hailed him as a 
brother. They were saved!” 

But with gssured suctess languor over- 
took Old Slouch. Only when he was penni- 
less could he be induced to write, and that 
was why he sat one May morning with his 
feet upon the window sill, looking out over 
the neighboring chimney pots, although he 
had just received an urgent demand for the 
first chapters of ‘' Shivering Sara; or, The 
Counterfeiter's Stratagem.” He had 36 
cents in his pocket. Why should he toil? 
Why, indeed? 

It was at this moment that he had a call 
from his friend Jake Mosenthal, whosé fa- 
ther ran a pawnshop around the corner. 
He often took delight in inquiring of the 
guileless how it could be that Jake's father 
was his uncle, although he himself was not 
related to Jake. Jake had a holiday and 
he was planning a sailing party. A friend 
f his had loaned him a catboat that ldy 


ms-about borrowing, but he did 
not care to borrow from Tilly’s brother be- 


turning his back to the others, asked the 
man for a time table, which he thrust hur- 
riedly into his pocket and hastened after 
the rest, who had started for the train. 

They were all laughing and chattering 
light-heartedly, the very embodiment of 
good spirits. Poor Old Slouch felt very 
mhuch downcast as he followed them 
through the gate. He thought of simulat- 
ing a sudden illness, but he did not want to 
frighten Tilly, and then that scamp of a 
Tim was sticking so persistently to her 
side! 

So her rattled his 27 cents bravely in his 
pocket and clambered doggedly aboard the 
train. He even squandered two precious 
nickels in the purchase of peanuts, for, 
thought he, “27 cents are no more use to 
me than 17. Let me therefore cultivate a 
reputation for liberality.” 

While the rest were chatting with all the 
enthusiasm of care-free youth Old Slouch 
sat miserably trying to figure out some 
plan of campaign. If Wicked Bill had been 
in his shoes Old Slouch could have saved 
him without turning a hair. “ At this crit- 
ical juncture,” he would have written, 
“ Bill anxiously thrust his hand into the 
pocket of his coat. His index finger dis- 
covered a hole in the lining, and at the bot- 
tom of the aperture he felt something flat 
and hard. Breathlessly our hero drew it 
forth. It was a twenty-dollar gold piece! "’ 

But fertile as Old Slouch was in resources 
for the relief of suffering bandits and im- 
prisoned and impoverished heroes, he was 
absolutely barren of invention in his own 
behalf. So disturbed was he that when the 
bright-eyed Tilly turned from the attentive 
Tim and called to him across the aisle he 
answered her so absent-mindedly that she 
was piqued and turned again to Tim before 
he could repair his error. 

b Tickets! ” said the conductur sharply. 
The dreaded summons had come and found 
him still unprepared, Old Slouch began to 
fumble through his ‘pockets. Everybody 
else had the necessary pasteboards, but Old 
Slouch still fumbled, getting redder and 
redder every moment. The conductor 
looked at him with increasing sternness. 

* T~-er—I'm afraid,”” murmured Old Slouch 
faintly when his search had obviously be- 
come a farce, ‘I'm afraid I've lost my 
ticket.” J 

“ Didn’t you drop it on the floor?” sug- 
gested Jake. All hands scrutinized the 
floor in vain, : 

“ Well, Well!” said the conductor impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ You'll have to pay your faze 
then.” 

“To be sure,"’ said Old Slouch miserably, 
and he felt for his 17 cents. ‘“ Well, I de- 
clare!" he exclaimed in well-simulated 
amazement. ‘I haven't any. money.’’ 

“ What!" roared Tim. Had Old Slouch 
been himself he would have detected some- 
thing very like consternation in his friend's 
tone. As it was, he saw only ridicule and 
he took a fatal step 
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“That is to say,” he went on, pulling 
himself together, “ nothing but a fifty-dol- 
lar bill,.”’ 

“Oh!” said Tim, plainly relieved. 

“ That's all right,’’ said the friendly Jake. 
“T'll pay it. Here you are.’’ And he gave 
the conductor 40 cents. 

“im rose and sauntered up the aisle. 
“Come and have a smoke?” he said to Old 
Slouch. The latter responded with alacrity. 
Here was his opportunity at last. But as 
the door of the smoker closed on them 
Tim broke out: 

“ Say, old man, you nearly scared me into 
a fit. I had only enough to buy my ticket 
one way, but I came along because I knew 
I could borrow a dollar or two from you.” 

Old Slouch collapsed. “I near fell on 
the floor,’ his tormentor went on, ‘“‘ when 
you said you didn't have any coin, but 
when you mentioned the fifty, why, I knew 
it was all right.’’ 

* But it ain't,” Old Slouch replied weakly. 

‘No? roared the other. 

“ Not a cent,” said Old Slouch huskily. 
‘IT was going to borrow from you.” 

“ Well,” said Tim, when he had partially 
recovered from the blow, “ you'll have to 
touch Jake." 

“ Rather not,” said Old Slouch shortly. 
“You do it.” 

“Rather not myself.’’ Here 
looked in opposite directions. 

“One of us has got to,’ said Tim at last. 
»‘‘ Match you for it,” from the distin- 
guished author. So they matched and Old 
Slouch lost, 


It spoiled his day. Tilly was disposed to 
be nice to him, but he was so taciturn, 
thinking all the while of the unpleasant 
task that awaited him, that she turned in 
despair to Tim, who had never been in 
better\spirits In his life. It was a beautiful 
moonlight night and they planned to return 
to the dock in time to catch the last train 
for town. which left at 10 o'clock. 

They were about a mile from shore when 
the wind died out. They drifted idly for 
half an hour. Jake looked at his watch. 

** We'll miss the train and have to stay 
all night at a hotel, if there is one in the ! 
place.” Horrible visions of hotel bills 
erossed Old Slouch’s mind, Then he had 
an inspiration. s 
he suggested. And 


the two 


“Let's row for it,” 
row they did—rowed as they had never 
rowed before, he and Tim. The night was 
warm, and the two oarsmen were perspir- 
ing and breathless when the boat finally 
ran her nose on shore. At the same mo- 
ment they heard the whistle of the ap- 
proaching train. All hands ran for it and 
scrambled aboard just as the train pulled 
out. 

“All due to your splendid rowing,” said 
the panting Tilly as she sank into her seat. 
“Tt was awful good work. Till ask you 
both to my wedding for that.” 

“ Wedding! " shouted Old Slouch and Tim 
in chorus. 

“I'm to be married to Mr. Jimmy Gren- 
ner in the Fall,” said the blushing maid. 

Silence fell upon the downcast sultors—a 
silence deep and wide. ‘ 

“ Mckets! " said the conductor. 

Old Slouch fled to the smoker ‘in pursuit 
of Jake. He had no objection to borrowing 
from him now. Alas! 


Barber Shop Revelations. 


the stand, among the pottles, in such a 
way that every one in the shop would have 
to notice it. Then, when the artist would 
take the money and the check to the cash- 
jer and bring the change back to me, I 


HE man who frequents barber shops 
is willing to admit that if there is 
any place where he cannot say his 

soul is his own it is in the average city 
barber shop. A well-known rounder who 
has been shaved so many. times since 
youth that he can’t remember the date of 
beginning, was standing in front of a bar- 
ber’s shop the other afternoon looking sour 
and rubbing his freshly shaven chin. 

“Of all the places on Broadway that I 
always feel a decent man has got an 
actual kick coming against,’ said he, “ it 
is the barber shop. I discovered some 
years ago that it was one of the hardest 
things in the world to establish friendly 
relations in a barber shop without having 


to actually déscend to the line of pugilistic 


talk that the average barber understands, 
or without letting him into partnership in 


* 
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would say, as unostentatiously but as 
loudly as I could: ‘ You are very welcome 
to that, my boy,’ or something of the sort. 
By the time I had got around two or three 
chairs of the down-town shop and the 
same number of chairs in the shop here in 
the hotel, I thought it was about time the 
workmen in the various shops would begin 
to tumble to what I wanted, and leave me 
alone, as far as questions were concernéd. 

“ After a trial of a week or two I found 
my scheme was not succeeding, and so I 
took the boss of the down-town shop into 
my confidence, told him what I wanted, and 
asked him if he could not instruct his men 
as to just how I wanted to be treated, for 
which I was willing to pay, and save me 
any further bother. 
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formed me that ‘He had been fixed’; that 

he probably would not come back any 

more, and they were glad of it; that they 

didn’t want any.‘ lobsters’ like him coming . 
to the shop. This disgusted me so that I 

tried for two days to shave myself, but it 

was no go, and so I had te return to” my 

system. 

“In the meantime I have grown to be an 
expert on the affairs of the chin scraper. £ 
know that half of the witch hazel used 
nowadays is 60 per cent. wood alcohol and 
the rest a combination of essential oils that 
gives it the odor of witch hazel. I know 
that five or six years ago diluted bay rum 
was used entirely, but that it has become 
obsolete except with the ‘ dead ones,’ which 
is the way the chin scraper refers to cus- 
tomers with old ideas. I have been told also 
that there is not one tonic in ten that is 
‘on the level,’ but that the average cus- 
tomer would feel that there was something 
wrong with the shop if he was not 
‘conned’ into buying one of them either in 
doses or by the bottle. 

“IT also have been informed that in nine 
shops out of ten the reason the proprietor 
of the average barber’s shop does not make 
any effort to compel his chin scrapers to 
give good service to the customer who pays 
nothing more than the regular price is due 
to the fact that the proprietor is generally 
a sharer in the tips. In one shop not far 
from here the barbers receive $12 a week, 
and each man gets for his share of the 
tips of the shop in a week $20 on an aver- 
age. 

“Now, just think of that! There are 
three men in the shop besides the proprie- 
tor, who does very little work and spends 
must of his time selling lottery tickets, 
yet the tips alone of that shop amount to 
It is situated on a side street 
and is patronized by a very sporty class’ 
of men, who have to have some semblance 
of intelligence rubbed into their heads 
every morning before they can rake up 
enough to order a breakfast. I myself 
have seen young bloods pay a man as high 
as $1 for twenty-five minutes’ work, which - 
constituted a shave and a lot of massaging 
with a-plentiful dose of various kinds of 
fake ‘tonics. Woe to the unwary, plain, or= 
dinary customer who might happen in there 
for just a plain shave! He would very prob- 
ably remember it for many days to come.” 


Some Hotel Perplexities. 


R. BOLDT of the Waldorf-Astoria is 

M tired of would-be inventors. “It 

makes. me very tired,’’ said he. the 

other: day, ‘to. hear complaints about our 
system of pageing cards. 

* Now, I ‘have made this system of page- 
ing eards—first introduced, by the way, 
by mie~a special study since I came here, 
as I appreciate: the fact that. the highest 
recommendation a hotel can haye is the 
efficiency of the service, especially that of 
ecard delivery. Nothing is calculated to 
irritate a guest more than the discovery 
that he or she has been called upon by a 
friend when he or she has been in the 
hotel at the time and has not known 
about it. 

“At a greatly X 
now employ young men as pages instead 
of boys as formerly, because they are 
more intelligent and discriminating. I used 
to have the names called out as well as 
the numbers of the rooms, but this was 
often embarrassing or objectionable, and so 
now “I only have the number of the room 
announced, which is a private matter 
known only to the occupant. 

“It is amusing, though, that men some- 
times become so engrossed in conversation 
at a round table in the café that they do 
no heed the calls under their very noses. 
Of course, when the pages identify or 
know the persons the card or letter is de- 
livered without the usual announcement.” 

Mr. Boldt is a shining mark for inventors, 
Scarcely a day passes that he is not sought 
or rather, besought, by some enthusiastic 
inventor anxious to have him adopt his 
new patent for obviating or producing this 
or that in his great hostelry. 

One promoter has a scheme for several 
monstrous switchboards like those in the 
Stock Exchange for the notification to 
guests of callers by the automatic, dropping 
of disks containing the number of the 
room. This Mr. Boldt considers impracti- 
cable, because his guests do not want to 
be bothered looking at such things, and 
will not when they are engaged in the café, 

Another has a turnstile system of-check- 


in the compartmental door. 
A third has an idea that he could place 
a tally at the various doors of those who 


increased expenditure I ia 


* 


enterad, and it could be announced offi- ——~~ 


cially the next morning that so many hun- 
dred people had visited the place the day 


before. 
Probably the most irritating crank in+ 


ventor is the one who wishes to record CS 


a switchboard conspicuously displayed 

the halls the vacancies at the 

rather the vacant tables in the 

on Boldt, “this s 
be 
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if he 

; to hand a match to the stranger. 
-if he has no match, then the laws of 

smoker's democraty demand that, hav- 
ing a light in his cigar or cigarette, he 
“give” the Nght: to the one shad asks 
for it. 

The man who, anteia a light, would re- 
fuse to give it to anybody who asked for 
it, no matter whether he be Prince or beg- 
gar, would be voted the veriest boor, al- 
though he would be perfectly within his 
rights as a citizen in so doing. Yet so 
autocratic are the unwritten laws of the 
smiokers’ democracy that there are very 
few cases on record where the light was 
refused. 

’ Every millionaire, every King, no mat- 
ter how mighty, knows perfectly well that 
any beggar has a perfect right, accord- 
ing to smokers’ ethics, to stop him and 
demand a light. 

This happened in Paris the other day. 
The Grand Duke Alexis was taking a 
stroll down one of the boulevards. He 
was indulging in his morning smoke, and 
enjoying the gayety of the scene, when he 
was suddenly stopped by an_ ill-dressed 
stranger, who asked for a light. 

“Very willingly,” said the Grand Duke, 
“but not from my cigar.” 

He thereupon drew from his pocket a 
superb gold tinderbox mounted with em- 


ez? 
Hi 


eralds, and the uncle of the Czar lighted’ 


the stranger’s cigarette. 

“Permit me,” said ‘the stranger, “to ex- 
amine the tinderbox, which is a model of 
art.” 

The box was graciously handed over for 
examination by the stranger, and ft evoked 
such remarks as “an exquisite work”’ and 
“worthy of a Prince.” The conversation 
continued for a few moments, and naity 
the stranger asked: 

“ You are a Russian;' Sir?” 

“Yes, a wee little bit,” answered the 
Grand Duke,-with a smile. 

The present King of England, then Prince 
of Wales, was frequently asked for a light 
on the street by people who did not rec- 
ognize him. He was, before the present 
trouble with his throat began, what might 
be called ‘“‘a professional smoker,"’ and he 
always complied with the request for a 
light. 

There is one kind of snobbery in the 
democracy of smokers which fever fails to 
excite contempt. When a man smoking 
a freshly lighted cigar or cigarette has 
been asked for a light, if he is_mot pro- 
vided with matches, he generally hands 
the cigar or cigarette to the stranger. The 
snobbery in this case consists of his refus- 
ing to take it back, or in receiving it back 
and immediately throwing it away. This 
implies some reflection upon the stranger, 
as if his touch were contamination, and 
it is a needless insult to injure his feel- 
ings within his sight. 

Many .inveterate smokers have to beg 
for most of. their lights,: whence comes 
the saying: “‘Smukers. ought to carry 
matches."" This. was true of: Gen.. Grant. 
To a great extent he’ trusted to luck’ for 
that purpose, or else stopping some smoker 
on the street. In this city he once stepped 
up to @ day laborer who.was smoking a 
pipe and asked him for a light. 

“ Shure, Sir, I was with you at Shiloh,” 
said the man, “‘and it's a proud day now 
for me when I can hand you a match—take 
the box.” 

Gen. Grant once said that. he had many 
hundred times borrowed a light .4n the 
atreet without being recognized. He re- 
ceived many presents of match boxes, 
which he never used. 

One of the most remarkable stories of 
luck ever told had to do with smoking,’ 
and was related by Senator Jones of Ne- 
vada. 


“T had been out prospecting in @ wild 
and uninhabited country, hundreds of miles 
from a village, when my matches were 
destroyed by water,”’ said he. “I had no 
flint or tinderbox, and no way of getting a 
light, so I went for six or eight hours 
without a smoke. Then the smoker's: hun- 
ger bécame terrible. I was in a kind of 
agony, and would have given hundreds or 
thousands of dollars for a light, when, sud- 
denly, I looked down on the ground, and 
what do you think I saw? A match. Sure 
as I live, there, in a place where I would 
have sworn no white man had ever put 
his foot, was a large fat match, perfectly 

ary. I lighted my pipe and kept it going 
until I reached white men’s habitations. I 
have stumbled across gold mines, but néver 
saw such an instance of dumb luck ds this, 
and never expect to again.” 

Smokers are very chary about asking 
non-smokers for a match, It is only in‘the 
last extremity that you will see a smoKer 
go Up and ask a stranger for a match when 
there is no evidence to show that the lat- 
ter is a smoker, and a member of the 
democracy of the weed. 

Asking for a light always breaks down 





setting your face toward unknown dan- 
gers. I size up the men on the promenade 
deck and pick out the ones I think I would 
like to know, those who look lonely like 
myself’ and who by smoking show that 
they may be good fellows. Taking out a 
cigar I ask one cf them for a light, and, 
after I have thanked him, make some re- 
mark about the weather or the prospects 
for the voyage, and in nearly every in- 
stance we become acquainted and get to 
know each other well before the voyage 
ends. You might never get to know men in 
the smoking room with whom you can be- 
come well acquainted in this way.” 

Among smokers there has lately grown 


‘up a curious division between those ad- 


dicted to cigars and those who use cigar- 
ettes. A cigar smoker will only ask a 
cigarette smoker for a Nght in the last ex- 
tremity. There are three reasons for this— 
first, because it is difficult to light a cigar 
from a cigarette; second, because the cigar- 
ette is almost certain to be damaged in 
the operation, and, third, because cigar 
smokers regard cigarette smokers with 
more or less contempt and believe that a 
good cigar when lighted from a poor cigar- 
ette is ruined. Upon the other hand, 
cigarette smokers show no hesitation about 
asking cigar smokers for a light, and it is 
rarely refused. This is because it is an 
easy matter to light a cigarette from the 
glowing end of a cigar. 
.Pipe smokers seem to be a peculiar class 
in the matter of matches. To a certain 
exteni they seem an.exception to the rule 
that smokers do not always carry matches. 
You will rarely see a pipe-smoker looking 
helplessly about him in the street for a 
light. ; 
Ordinarily it would seem a kind of lar- 
ceny to bes 5 into a store, aes something 


; and every minute of it meant some strange 


nists: a gh gout 
any way, and 


pag ars al ly 


however, apply to 
to ‘supply - smokers pores 


‘stores, and from which 
‘quired by dipping up a certain qua’ 


the Nquid and touching it to the flame: 
Alcoho! is expensive, and to. use it without. 
having made a’ purchase. requires consider- 
ably more’ nerve than to ‘ask for a match, 
Several New Yorkers when visiting. for- 
eign cities have been “ insulted" through 
going into a cigar store, lighting a cigar 
or cigarette, and walking out, in the man- 
ner that prevails here. The foreign tobac- 
conist in such caseg always gays ‘‘ Thank 
you, Sir,” and this, when no purchase has 
been made in the store, has frequently been 
interpreted as impertinent sarcasm by 
Americans who are new to Europe. 


Law courts have been called upon to de- 
cide the question whether you can steal a 
light. It would seem at first blush that a 
man who keeps a light burning at his own 
expense owns that light. Yet you can get 
a light from it for your cigar or cigarette 
without in any way impairing the strength 
or volume of the original flame or adding 
to the expense of its owner. This principle 
of law has been recognized in the English 
courts. Hence there is high judicial au- 
thority for the assertion that “a light is 
common property, for the courts have held 
that when you take a light you’ do fot take 
any more of another man’s property than 
would otherwise be consumed, that ‘the 
flame and heat are not his property ‘at-all, 
nor anybody's property, but that you only 
proceed to burn some of your own proper- 
ty, the heat being one of the natural ele- 
ments to which every map has a just claim 
for his share, It-is upon some such com- 
plicated reasoning as-this that the. democ- 
racy of smokers has founded the unwrit- 
ten law that a light is an inalienable right, 
to be defended if necessary at the risk of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


And yet, although more lights are being 
given nowadays than ever before, it is « 
matter of record that the output of matches 
has more than doubled in ten years. Per- 
haps it is because smokers have become 
careless of their lights, let their cigars and 
cigarettes go out, and do not bother their 
heads about so trifling a thing as a match, 
which in olden times was a luxury. 


mm 


HE death ‘of Li-Hung-Chang brought 
the Chinese question to the front in 
thé Army and’ Navy Club the other 

evening. ‘ Dy. Louis Livingston Seaman, but 
recently returned from.China, who was an 
intimate friend of the dead statesman and 
a surgeon in the army. throughout the 


-Philippine &nd the ‘China campaigns, said 


in defense of China. and its people: 
“I was ance invited to a Chinese dinner. 


From the moment I received the invitation 
to the final course I felt that I was noth- 
ing but an intruding Western barbarian. 
Never in all my experience was there a 
more delicate invitation tendered a stranger 
than when two of the mandarins connect- 
ed with, the business interests of my 
brother in Pekin invited me to dine with 
them. I was but two weeks in the country. 
-* Phe invitation begged me to bring with 
me’ 100 of my friends, What could have 
been more delicate. than to invite a guest 
and to ask him to choose his’ own company? 
In this blessed land of civilization here we 


-are invited, and when we appear are thrust 


with Tom, Dick, and Harry, whom we may 
or may not know. But there I was to 
bring my own friends as guests. 

“TI replied that I did not know 100 per- 
sons in the empire, and that if my hosts 
would be good enough I should, according 
to the customs of my own country, be 
pleased to meet their own friends. 
ply I got another invitation begging that 
if I did not name 100 persons I ‘should 
name at least fifty. 

“IT was forced to confess that even that 
number would be quite out of the question, 
and then another invitation came asking 
me to name twenty-five as guests. I ac- 
cepted and had the pleasure of attending a 
dinner which was far ahead of our own 
dinners, 

“It took place upder a canopy in the open 
air,iin a delightful*spot which could be 
compared only to the hanging gardens of 
Semiramis. The canopy was of richest of 
sitk, All around were beautiful plants and 
floral pieces and aquariums filled with 
many-tailed fishes. Between the plants 
hung Chinese lanterns and about us were 
servants in the livery of their masters, 
ready to anticipate the slightest wants. 


In re-' 


TIMES. 


“It is necessary to explain here a Chinese 
eustom which you will admit is far and 
away ahead of any of our own.- The China- 
man enjoys his dinner not merely by. pleas- 
ing the palate, but by pleasing as well the 
other senses, The sense of taste he con- 
siders vulgar and animal, Any one of the 
other four is far more refined, and _ there- 
fore to be preferred. For this reason, 
with each course that. was served to eat 
there was a course for the senses. It is not 
so strange as it may seem at first, for we, 
too, have our music dufing our dinners. 
But here were all of the senses cared for, 
hearing, sight, smell, and—the sense that 
we here have entirely neglected—the sense 
of touch! , , 

“The senses of sight and hearing. having 
been satisfied with, the-beauties of the sur- 
roundings and the strains of- a Chiriese 
band, (which to Oriental ears, at least, 
must’ have discoursed music that was 
Sweet,) the sense of:smell. was first treated. 

“A tiny gold cup was brought in on a 
golden platter,’ and, as the guest of honor, 
was handed first to me. I raised it, and 
the fragrance of the contents reminded me 
that I was in the land of tea. Never in all 
my days had I smelled tea so exquisite, I 
was about to carry it'to my lips when my 
host, to my surprise, addressed me in ex- 
cellent English, ‘I beg your pardon,’ he 
said, ‘but that is for the nose. Enjoy it, 
and when you have quite finished, pass it 
to your friend on the right.’ 

“There, in the first place, I found a 
man who could speak my own tongue when 
I had not even given the matter of studying 
his so much as a thought. | felt that I was 
at a disadvantage, and that my host was a 


better educated man than I was, at least in , 


one respect. 
“The gold cup was passed from hand to 


hand, apd its fragrance permeated the at- | 


mosphere. Later I learned that the con- 
tents of that one cup were worth at Icast 


$25. Millions of the delicate. blossoms of ,; 
the tea plant had been gathered laboriously ; 


—the blossom is not half as large as a 
single pollen of forget-me-not—and out of 
these a concoction of the sp’endid-smelling 
liquid had been made. 

““Throughout the cvening cach course 














0 or.some surprise. ‘The true 


"Chinese character 1s no more understood Th 


this country than is the wireless telephone, 
which is ‘yet to come. * * * 

“It was my privilege to call upon Lit 
Hung-Chang and to ask him if, in view of 
the fact that the Chinese could not be- 
come American oitizens, there would be ob- 
jection on the part of China if the United 


States enlisted men to act as carriers to the 
| wounded on the battle field. 


Li-Hung- 
Chang answered: 

“* None whatever. When you have fin- 
ished breaking them in they will be worth 
something, and when they come home they 
can go into our own army and be = of 
use.’ *- ¢ @ 

“Thereafter I saw the Chinese carriers 
at work in a dozen battles, 

“In the history of the Red Cross there 
were never men who worked more cour- 
ageously or more indefatigably than did 
these same Chinese carriers. Again and 
again, as soldiers dropped, the carriers 
rushed to the front—disdaining to wait un- 
til they could reach the wounded in the 
wake of the advancing column—and 
through a hail of bullets they rushed and 
picked up the injured or the dead and 
trotted with them behind the lines. 

“And even in the matter of transport- 
ing the wounded on a stretcher they had 
a contrivance which far excelled any in 
a Western army for handiness and utility. 
The carriers went to the firing line armed 
only with a hatchet. As the. engagement 
began, one pair of them hewed down a 


bamboo pole twelve feet long. There was - 


the pole,. ight: and flexible and. strong. 
As they rushed forward, a silk -hammock 
was pulled out of a fold of a gown or 
from a pocket. The hammock was strong- 
er, probably, than any used in the army, 
and because of its texture it was so com- 
pressible that it could easily be jammed 
into a pocket. The hammock was then 
spread on the ground beside the prostrate 
form. The wounded man was rolled onto 
it. Then the ends of the hammock were 
quickly fastened to the ends of the bam- 
boo: pole, and, shouldering the pole, one 
man at each end, the two men sauntered 
off at a quick trot with the unfortunate 
man.in the stretcher resting easily. 

“There was one incident, however, which 
shows the small value which the Chinese 
put on their own lives. One of a pair of 
earriers who were trotting into the hospital 
tent with a wounded soldier was seen to be 
Mmping badly. He- deposited his load, and 
withdrew. One of the surgeons found him 
by traces of blood, and the poor fellow 
was found lying under a tree where he aap 
gone to die. 

“ He had not the remotest idea that the 
surgeon could fix him up. He was nothing. 
He had been taught that, and he simply 
went by himself to await the end by bleed- 
Ing to death. He had been shot through the 
thigh, making an ugly flesh wound, which 
would have finished him, owing to loss of 
blood, within an hour. We fixed hint up 
and the gratitude of that poor heathen was 
enough to send tears into hardened eyes.” 





A Point of Order. 
NE of. the eonspicuous features in.the 
O decorations of a certain official build- 
ing is a full-length portrait of George 
Washington. Being just behind -the Speak- 
er’s chair, it is in full sight-of everybody 
who rises-to speak. During a heated dis- 
cussion: whieh involved the honor of -the 
State and Nation, a member rose and- 
pointing to the portrait, began in oratorical 
style. “ By those eyes ‘that never quailed 
before an enemy, but that nose—” 
Them he-was interrupted by a member in 
the rear, who rose to a’ point of order. 
‘Mr. Chairman,” said the objector, “I 
claim it is‘out of order under parHamenta-y 
rules to call-the ayes and noes in-a com- 
mittee of the whole.’ 





Inconsistent Billboards. 
SURVEY of ithe billboards of New 
York has convinced one man that .the 
practice of decorating the advertise- 

ments of certain commodities with pictures 
entirely .irrelevant to the article adver- 
tised is on the increase. 

“ This custom,”’ said he, “‘ was introduced 
several years ago by a theatrical press 
agent, and it proved so profitable in his 
case, that men with commercial axes ta 
grind have chosen to advertise their wares 
by this means, and, it would seem, with 
equal success. When the first of these ap- 
parently misplaced illustrations appeared 
it struck me tMat. the originator: of the 
scheme had adopted a deyice that was apt 
to tend to his undoing, But in thus calcu- 
lating I fatled to take human nature into 
account, Curlosity stimulated inquiry, and 
that first adyertisement, like all its suc- 
cessors, got twice as much attention as the 
ordinary ae ‘rtisements which contain 
nothing to make the public wonder.’ 

Net “It” for Once. 

Papa (during supper)—It seems to me. this 
Swiss cheese has an unusual number of 
hotes in it to-night. 

Litt'e Freddy (used to being blamed for 
everyluing) -But, Papa, it wasn’t me! 
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An Undesirable Immigrant. 


5 into the Aquarium and 
A right he sees a tank la- 
and in it some pretty 

fish, 
and a sucker mouth. 


with very big scaies, 

Few people imagine 

that these fish, which were brought to this 
country by the Government Fish Commis- 
sion, are becoming the curse of our inland 
waters. But so it is declared by sports- 
men, fishermen, and ichthyologists, who 
know of their rapid spread and undesirable 
habits. 
Carp 


one goes 
turns to the 
beled “ carp,”’ 
rather large, 


from Europe some- 
A great 
good 


were brought 
thing more than twenty years ago. 
deal had been said and written of the 
that would result. An ex-Fish Commis- 
sioner thus describes the result: 

“It was the intention to introduce the 
fish first among the farmers. They were 
advertised and pretty nearly every farmer 
with a swale on his farm dug it out and 
made a pond. Then he sent to the com- 
mission and received about twenty finger- 
ling carp. He placed these in his pond and 
awaited developments. 

“Developments came in a remarkably 
short time—within two years. The fish 
bred rapidly, but the farmer fished until his 
patience was exhausted. He would pull up 
his hook to find the bait gone. Bread 
will not stay on a hook when the hook is 
placed in the water. It ‘soaks off, and 
besides the carp, having a sucker mouth, 
does not take his food at a gulp, as do the 
bass and pickerel, but sucks it in slowly. 

“Then the farmer got a seine, and giving 
one end to his son took the other and went 
wallowing into the pond. He came out of 
the pond with either no carp at all or so 
few that his compensation was infinitesi- 
mal in comparison with his pains. 

“ Now’ he began to philosophize and com- 
pare notes» with neighbors, and some of 
these. who -had been able to turn creeks 
into their ponds agreed to drain them and 
see if that would cast any’ light on the 
mystery.’ When the last of the free water 
was gone, the contents of the pond con- 
sisted of a black liquid ooze. The carp 
had gone into this. In this mud it was 
found they would live for days, and when 
the pond was again filled with water they 
seemed as healthy as ever, The farmer 
tried a few carp which he shot or speared, 
but when he put the fish in his mouth 
there was a muddy taste that made him 
think of that black ooze, and he didn't 
pass his plate again. 

“The.first difficulty arose when some of 
the fish got out of the Government hatch- 
ery near Washington and went into the 
Potomac. They stocked that river. When 
the farmers began to drain their ponds the 
fish went into pretty nearly every stream 
in the country. 

“They entered the great lakes from 
every direction. They poured into Lake 
Erie from Ohio and New York and into 
the other lakes from Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, and Minnesota. 

‘They entered the Mississippi and ex- 
panded into all its branches. They grew 
at an unheard of rate, and propagated, as 
might be expected, when it fs known that 
one fish will lay 500,000 eggs. 

“Now the harm began. In the great 
lakes they overran the shallow portions 
which make the breeding grounds of other 
fish, and. then the fishing and sporting 
interests began to suffer. 

“It had been argued that carp would not 
eat other fish, and the argument was all 
very well, for it is next to never that a 
fish with the sucker mouth does any 
harm in that way. But it went nosing 
around the spawning beds as it had gone 
in the mud of the farmer’s pond looking 
for grubs and larvae, on which it feeds. 

“Fish spawn seemed to suit its taste ex- 
actly and as a result thé beds of bass, pike, 
Ppickerel, perch, and nearly every other 
sort of fish have been invaded by these 
rooting, mud-loving suckers, that eat a good 
deal of the spawn and rain a large part of 
that which remains. The result is that in 
many sections of the great lakes the fish- 
ing is getting poor, the nets do not give 
the old results, and the bass fishing with 
hook and line is falling off at a most un- 
desirable rate."’ 


Haunts of the Grizzly Bear. 


HILE it isn’t likely that the 
grizzly bear will ever become ex- 
tinct,” said Henry Hoyt of 

Orange County, who has spent many years 

of his life on the plains and in the Rocky 

Mountains, “there can be no doubt that 

he has come to be a rarity in his old 

haunts, and the hunter who would seek 
sport with him now must journey many 
long and tedious miles from the old-time 
hunting’ grounds of easy access, into the 
almost inaccessible fastnessés and ‘cafions 
of the far Sierras and Coast Range Moun- 
tains, or deep into the wilderness of ‘the 

British Provinces. The nature and isola- 

tion of his present retreats and the diffi- 

culty attending hunting and trapping him 
there are the only that will save 
the grizzly from meeting the fate of the 
buffalo. It is also natural safeguards such 
as these that alone are maintaining the 
giant moose of Manitoba against utter 
annihilation. 

“In former days, when the hunter and 


the ranchman had only 
gums, 


ee 





that were set to waylay him he frequently 
made short work of. He actually seemed 
to welcome the ranchman and the miner 
and the railroads to his domain, for they 
brought abundantly of supplies within his 
reach, which he could make raids upon and 
secure with greater ease than he could 
supply his wants by hunting and foraging 
in the woods, the hills, and the plains. It 
was much pleasanter for him to snatch a 
‘critter’ from a ranchman’s inclosure and 
lug it away, or to raid a mine camp for 
toothsome things, than to tackle a wild 
buffalo bull on the plains. 

a grizzly bear, when he 
didn’t think any- 
out of the moun- 


“In those days, 
wanted a square meal, 
thing of coming down 
tains, as careless and unconcerned as a 
cow going to pasture, walking straight to 
the nearest ranch, breaking the neck of a 
steer or cow, and lugging it away, paying 
no attention to the popping of the charge 
from the rancher’s gun. It wasn’t man, 
nor his coming among them with the ways 
of civilization that the grizzly feared, but 
when the repeating guns and the rest of 
the destroyers began to confront him, he 
took to pondering on the effect they had, 
and he gradually, but reluctantly, fell 
away from the pleasant borderland and 
sought safety and perpetuation for his race 
in the deepest isolation. 


** Some old Rocky Mountaineers are of the 
opinion, though, that the retreat of the 
grizzly bear to the inner fastnesses of the 
greater wilderness is due to the passing of 
the buffalo. There is no doubt that the 
grizzly was partial to buffalo meat, and 
as long as there were buffaloes on the 
plain, a herd on its journey seldom escaped 
attack from prowling grizzly bears. I once 
came upon the dead body of a huge grizzly 
on a Wyoming prairie. It was ripped open 
from shoulder to flank, Scattered about, 
within a few yards of the carcass, lay the 
dead bodies of four buffalo bulls. The neck 
of each bull was broken. The dead bear 
and buffaloes and their wounds told the 
story. The bear had sought to snatch a 
cow or calf from a herd as it was passing 
or grazing, and a bull had rushed to the 
defense. The bear had killed the bull with 
a blow on the neck, the grizzly’s invariable 
stroke when in battle with a buffalo. A 
second bull had dashed upon the bear, only 
to meet the same fate. Then another bull, 
and another, had braved the slayer of their 
fellows, and had in turn gone down. But 4 
fifth bull, younger, perhaps, and more agile 
than the others, had challenged the grizzly, 
and in the struggle that followed had suc- 
ceeded in giving the thrust that had forced 
his horn deep into the flank of the bear. 


“But there are plenty of grizzly bears 
yet, if one cares to undergo the toil and 
trouble of going where they are. If I were 
going after. sport with grizzlies now I 
wouldn't stop until I got two good days’ 
journey into the wild mountain region 
southwest of Blackfoot, Idaho. The man 
who will camp in that country during the 
Fall months will have a chance to bag the 
biggest and toughest grizzly bears that 
can be found outside of the Manitoba Rock- 
ies. There fre also plenty of silver-tip and 
cinnamon bears in that region, and some 
sportsmen think that there is more excite- 
ment and danger in hunting the silver-tip 
than in chasing or being chased by the 
grizzly. That ts a matter of opinion. If 
any one who has ever stood up and pumped 
lead from a repeating rifle into a Rocky 
Mountain grizzly bear, and seen it keep 
right on in its savage charge toward him, 
until it fell to the ground riddled by the 
ceaseless leaden pellets, or has forced him 
to flight himself, wants to face a more 
formidable bunch of fierceness and deadly 
fury than that he is weleome to.it. And I 
think he will have to go off of the Ameri- 
can continent to find it.” 


' Birds and Cool Weather. 


ITH the eoming of cold days the ob- 
server finds different members of the 
feather tribe curiously affected by 


‘the change. Some rejoice in the cold, as, for 


: 


instance, the blue jay, which screeches and 
jabbers as though Winter were his special 
delight. In fact, one is inclined to think 
perhaps that may be the case, for his 
cousin, the Canadian jay, locally known 
as ‘ Whisky Jack,” stays in the woods 
of the North the whole Winter long, and 
to the wonder of men who live there has 
a brood of little ones shivering In the 
Spring winds before the snow is gone. 


Quite otherwise is the conduct of the 
brown thrush and the wood thrush. One 
who goes into the woods will see. these 
birds sitting in the thick brush, their Sum- 
mer playfulness all gone, their feathers 
ruffied in a manner suggestive of the man 
who trys to keep his neck warm by pulling 
it within the collar of his overcoat. One 
may approach quite close before the birds 
will throw off their shivering quiet and fly. 

Another bird that seems to be stiffened 
by the cold is the golden-winged wood- 
pecker, commonly called the ‘“ yellowham- 


mer.” 
River into the brush and woodland of New 


Jersey will see these birds sitting as weiter 


as statues for hours at atime. 


The meadowlark, one of the very pret- 
tiest of our birds, has joined his fellows 
flock, anid is wonderfully wild, Dur- 
Summer he was so tame that he 

‘the- or 


.farm of a friend, 


One who ventures across the North 


again a few yards on. One cannot help 
but wonder if the shyness of the meadow- 
lark is not due to the fact that in appear- 
habits, and manner of flight he re- 
the quail, and now and then 
the inexperienced hunter. 


ance, 
sembles 
shot at by 


is 


Mental Telepathy in Animals. 


IRDS and animals possess a remarkable 
faculty that man does not possess, yet 
which resembles in many ways mental 

telepathy If two men are lost in a forest, 
unless by accident they stumble upon each 
other, they will never meet. On the other 
hand, turn a quail or a ‘coon or a rabbit 
loose, and if any their kind are near 
they will find them. If mates are released 
twenty miles apart from each other, it will 
be but a or two before they to- 
gether again. 

The writer a pair of pet quail, 
and as he was about to change his resi-, 
dence he decided to release the birds in a 
country where a quail had not been seen 
in twenty years. He released one on the 
farm of a relative and the other on the 
twenty-one miles away. 
afterward these birds were 
seen together; they remained together and 
bred, and now the neighborhood is well 
stocked with quail, descendants of that 
pair. On another occasion two ‘coons, 
caught when young, were turned loose at 
the same places. The second night after 
they were found together, and, when 
called, they came to their old master and 
seemed very glad to see him. 

The third experiment was tried 
pair of otters that had been bought 
England when young. They were turned 
loose about forty miles apart, and three 
days later were seen together near where 
the male had been released. 

This attraction is strong even in death. 
A party of New Yorkers were hunting on 
Long Island a few days ago, when one 
shot two quails; one with each barrel of his 
gun. Both flew away strong and diverged 
in their flight until the second field, when 
they joined and then towered at the same 
instant. They fell dead within a yard of 
each other. 

In another instance a male bird was hit 
with the discharge from one barrel, and a 
hen with that of the second. The birds 
separated for about fifty yards, then 
joined and towered at the same time, and 
fell dead within a few feet of each other. 


of 


day are 


once had 


Two days 


with a 
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Mink Catches Trout. 


AM WOOD, a hunter of the North Ca/‘o- 
lina mountains, has a tame mink, 
which he caught when it was a baby. 

He uses it as a ferret, and finds it an ex- 
cellent rabbit catcher. 

One day he tried it on trout. He let it go 
hungry all morning, and then took it to a 
trout stream, tying a string to its leg, and 
allowing it to wander about a well-known 
trout. pool. The mink walked out upon a 
log, stood still for a while, and suddenly 
made a grab into the water with its paw. 
It brought up a small trout. Wood took the 
fish Away, and the performance was re- 
peated. 

Now the mink is famous throughout the 
mountains as a trout catcher. It has 
mever caught any big fish, but Wood, who 
knows the fishing propensities of all mink, 
declares that#when he has had the animal 
in training for a few months it will take 
the choicest trout the mountain streams af- 
ford. 


Poling for Trout. 


OACHERS in the Adirondacks and 
other wild sections of New York are 
taking trout by ’means of a hook 

tied to the end of a stick. The poacher 
lies down upon a log or stump above sone 
deep pool in a trout stream and brings the 
stick close alongside the fish, working it 
ever and ever so carefully lest the fish 
should be frightened away. When the 
pole is only a hair's breadth from the side 
of the trout the fisher gives a jerk, and, 
nine times out of ten, hooks the fish. The 
method is specially destructive to goud 
sport, for the reason that it enables the 
poacher to take the wary old trout that 
are shy of the hook. 

Closely allied is the method of sturgeon 
catching which is practiced in the Detroit 
River and some of the streams running into 
Lake Superior. The sturgeon has a way 
when it runs up a stream in spawning 
season of rubbing against every bit of wood 
that may be fixed in the water. The fish- 
erman goes out in a boat or takes his place 
at a bridge with a pole, on the end of which 
are tied three hooks pointing in three dif- 
ferent directions frem a common ccntre. 
This end of the pole he plants on the bot- 
tom of the stream, while the otier he 
holds in his hand. When he feels the 
movement of the sturgeon he jerke. The 
sturgeon is hooked and a grand fight be- 


gins. 
Trapping the Wild Turkey. 


‘HE Green County Sportsmen's Associa- 
; tion, near 8: ield, Mo,, has a game 


preserve of some. twelve , thousand 
acres. Its members recently for 


some wild turkeys with which to stock the. 
one is raising the birds as * upon it in an instant, and 
raised, and for a time tt torn to pieces in a few seconds, 


No 
are 


looked as though it would be impossible to 
turkeys at any price. 

The club finally received help from a very 
unexpected source. ‘' Pete’’ Darcy, an old 
farmer, who was in Missouri some 
seventy years ago, heard that the club 

wanted turkeys, and, going to the manager, 
said he would like to try his hand at catch- 
ing a m, 


used 


secure 


born 


to 
he. 


them when I was a 
thick as 
squirrels then. Lots of times I've stood 
guard with a rifle to keep*’em off my 
father’s cornfield. They were so thick here 
fifty years ago that often had to stop 
tracking a deer because a flock of turkeys 
would cross the track ahead of me and blot 
out the deer tracks. We used to take them 
in those days in rail pens, and what we did 
then we can do if can find the 
birds.’ 

The manage 
with a 
where 
was a 
where the 


catch 


Rit, said ‘They were as 


I've 


now, we 
r of the preserve took Darcy 
couple of helpers to the Ozarks, 
the birds are still to be found. It 
week before they reached a place 
birds seemed to be sufficiently 
numerous to promise success for the trap- 
ping enterprise. Then Darcy and his men 
set to work to make a pen 20 feet long, 12 
feet wide, and 10 feet high. 

Wire netting was substituted for rails, 
and about the whole affair branches and 
young trees were stuck in the ground in 
such a way as to hide the netting. Under 
one side of the pen a narrow trench was 
dug just deep enough to allow a stooping 
turkey to walk in without striking its head 
against the netting above. This trench be- 
gan with a gradual downward slope, and 
led into the pen. When completed the trap 

was left for a week. 

Then Darcy took a bag of shelled corn 
and went at night, when no turkey would 
see him, to the trap. He threw several 
handfuls of corn into the pen, and sprinkled 

line of grains from that point several 
sian d feet through the woods. After 
that he would slip out every afternoon to 
watch the progress of events, It was about 

a week later when he saw from the top of 
a rock where he was lying that the turkeys 
had found the corn. He counted eighteen 
in the flock, all eating the grains as fast 
as they could gather them up. 

They hurried along, now one ahead and 
now another, cutting in front of the leader, 
So they approached the trap. The foremost 
bird entered the trench without looking 
up and followed the corn trail into the pen, 
The others followed until there were four- 
teen turkeys in the trap. Then they dis- 
covered that something was wrong and be- 
gan to flutter in a way that warned the 
birds on the outside to keep out. 

At this Darey took a shot at one of those 
remaining outside, and killed the only tur- 
key that had fallen to his lot since he went 
into the Confederate Army in 1861. 

The strange thing about the working of 
the trap was that nothing under the sun 
hindered the birds from leaving it. The 
trench by which they entered was still 
open. The difficulty lay in the fact that 
they had all entered with their heads down, 
lcoking for corn, and when they found they 
were trapped began to look up. Their heads 
were above the entrance and they wasted 
their strength in useless efforts to fly 
through the wire screen at the top. 

Any one who wants to hunt turkeys to- 
day will find the birds confined to a very 
limited range. He will find none to the 
northward of an east and west line run- 
ning through New York City. The first an 
Eastern man sees will be in the mountains 
of Pennsylvania and West Virginia. From 
there he will find a few of the birds all 
along the line of the Appalachian Mount- 
ains, through Virginia, the Carolinas, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky. South of that he 
will find them in somewhat larger num- 
bers in the great pine forests of Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi. West of the 
Mississippi, there are turkeys in Arkansas 
and some portions of the Southwest. 


Spearing Carp. 

ARMER boys throughout this and other 

fe States are having sport spearing carp, 

The fish are not protected by law 

for the reason that they are becoming so 

numerous as to be a nuisance, and since 

they grow to great size their spearing at 

night by the light of a “ jack"’ makes ex- 
citing sport. 


Playful Otters. 


N otter, now extremely rare in this 
A State, was shot recently in a large 

swamp west and south of Middle- 
town. The hunter was a farmer's boy, who 
while trapping muskrats, found a “ slide” 
where two of the animals had been amus- 
ing themselves coasting down hill He 
waited with a shotgun and killed one otter. 


How the Timber Wolf Preys. 


HE keepers of Belle Isle Zoo, at De- 
troit, recently had an opportunity to 
see how the timber wolf gets its 

food when wiid. A peacock got out of its 
open, and, after flying some distance, start- 
td tO Oe toe ee cee tien 

wolves. When the bird began _ 


mary oneness pp Poarts 
cock touched ground the 





To Christina at Nightfall. 
Little thing, ah, little mouse, 
Creeping through the twilit house, 
To watch within the shadow.of my chair 
With large blue eyes; the firelight on your 
hair 
Doth glimmer gold and faint, 
And on your woolen gown 
That folds a-down 
From steadfast little face to square-set feet. 
Ah, sweet! ah, little one! so like a carven 
saint, 
With your unflinching 
face, 
Like a small angel, carved in a high place, 
Watching unmoved across a gabled town; 
When Iam weak and old, 
And lose my grip, and crave my small re- 
ward 
Of tolerance and tenderness and ruth, 
The children of your dawning day shall 
hold 
The reins we drop’ and wield the judge’s 
sword 
And your swift feet shall tread upon my 
And 
And 


eyes, unflinching 


heels, 
I be Ancient Error, you New Truth, 

I be crushed by your advancing 
wheels. . 


Good night! The fire is burning low, 
Put out the lamp; 
Lay down.the weary little head 
Upon the small white bed. 
Up from the sea the night winds blow 
Across the hill, across the marsh; 
Chill and harsh, harsh and damp, 
The night winds blow. 
But, while the slow hours go, 
who must fall before you, 
wait and keep 
Watch and ward, 
Vigil and guard, 
Where you sleep: « - 
Ah, sweet! do you the like where I lle dead. 
-—FORD MADOX HU EFFER in The Athe- 
naeum. 


late shall 


The End of the Beau: 


From The Nineteenth Century: 

Beau Nash, like Beau Fielding and Beau 
Brummel, was to explate his contemptible 
vanity in an old age of obscurity, want, 
and misery. As he grew old, he grew inso- 
lent, and seemed insensible to the pain he 
gave to others by his coarse repartees. He 
was no longer the gay, thoughtléss, idly 
industrious creature he once was. The 
evening of his life grew cloudy, nothing but 
poverty lay in the prospect before him. 
Abandoned by the great, whom he had so 
long served, he was obliged to fly to those 
of humbler stations for ptotection,; and be- 
gan to need that charity which’ he had 
never refused to any, ahd to learn that a 
life of gayety finds an’ inevitable ‘end in 
misery and regret. It’ svas sard that Mr. 
Quin, the actor, tried to supplant him as 
Master of the Ceremonies, which Nash’ be- 
lieved, and he grew ruder and testier. There 
is evidence that there was ground for this 
suspicion in letters of Quin written from 
Bath, in which he says, ‘‘ Old beaux Knash 
ha mead himself so disagreeable to all the 
company.” 

A new generation sprung up to which 
Nash was a stranger; his splendor gradu- 
ally waned. Neglect filled him with bitter- 
ness, and he lost thereby the remainder of 
his popularity. His income now became 
very precarious, so that the Corporation 
voted him an allowance of 10 guineas to be 
paid him on the first Monday in each 
month. He long occupied a house known 
as Garrick’s Head, subsequently occupied 
by Mrs. Delaney, but he died in a smaller 
one near by. 


Two Considerations of Money. 
Prof, Morris Jastrow in The Independent. 
Such laws as the prohibition to take in- 
terest for money loaned to one in distress 
(Exodus, xxii., 24; Leviticus, xxv., 36; com- 
pare Psalms, xv., 5,) is a protest against 
the business of money lending as carried 
on in Babylonia, where thousands of tab- 
lets found beneath the mounds reveal the 
extent to which this enterprise was de- 
veloped in the commercial centres of the 
Euphrates Valley. Of course, without 
money lending commerce on a large scale 
cannot be carried on, but this is exactly 
what the Pentateuch aims to avoid. The 
ideal which it holds up is not commerce, 
but agriculture. It has no sympathy with 
commercial expansion; it does not hold out 
the hope—nay, it distinctly discourages 
the prospect of the people becoming the 
rivals of the Babylonians and Phoenicians, 
the great merchants of antiquity. The 
progeny of Abraham is to be “ as numer- 
ous as the sands of the sea,"’ but nowhere 
is wealth held up either as a goal or even 
a possibility. The picture which the com- 
pilers of the Pentateuchal codes had. in 
mind was that of each man sitting. with 
his family under the shade of his fig tree. 
Every pater familias was. to own the land 
which he cultivated. Country life is given 
the preference over city life. Hence in- 
terest is intentionally tabooed as an ef- 
fective blow against converting the people 

into a commercial nation 


Some Cursing in Parliament. 
Good Words, 

foolish questions put by 
ignored by the Chairman, 
and after the Earl 
in a great heat and 
claimed that he had a right to have his 
questions attended to. “‘G d—— me,” he 
cried, ‘I have as much right to be heard 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer."’ At 
this there was a great uproar, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Spencer 
Perceval, who was murdered in the lobby 
two years afterward) moved that the words 
be taken down. This was done, and Sir 
John Anstruther sent for the Speaker, (Ab- 
bott,. afterward Lord Colchester,) and re- 
ported the words to him. The Speaker 
said he should have to name the honorable 
member, who, however, saved him the 
trouble by shouting, “‘ You need not be dif- 
fident, it is I, Jack Fuller.” Fuller was 
ordered to withdraw while the House con- 
sidered his case, and though he at first 
refused to do so, he was persuaded by 


From 
a Mr. 
Sir 
had 


In 1810 
Fuller were 
John Anstruther, 
retired, Fuller rose 


his théndb'sto 
then moved that 


to go to the’ ‘obby; Pinodbal 
he be given into the cus- 
tody of the Ser t! t Arnis, . and- this 
was agréed to without’ taseut “Oh the de- 
cision being Communicated td him, ° he 
‘rushed into thé Hotise, and ‘ds he cimeé 
kicked the witness chair clean over the 
bar. Then, standing on the floor of° the 
House, he declared that the “Speaker had 
no right ‘to order him into custody; and 
that the members were making their own. 
servant into their master. ‘I "mean that 
insignificant little fellow in the wig,"’ he 
cried, and, snapping his fingers at Abbott, 
he said he did not care that for him. The 
Speaker then directed the Sergeant at 
Arms to collect his assistants, and four 
of them succéeded in getting the infuriated 
member out, after a violent tussle. Palm- 
erston, describing the scene in a letter to 
his sister, said it was an extraordinary 
display of folly, coarseness, and vulgarity, 
and Fuller was fortunate in not being sent 
to the Tower. 


The Hareskin Indians. 
From The Geographical Journal. 

Reaching Great Bear Lake on June 2%, 
we were disapnointed to find that the ice 
of the lake was still as’ continuous as fn 
mid-wintér. This: was anything but An ‘ent 
couraging outlook to greet our arriva!, and 
it Was made the worse by the news which 
the Indians brought in a few dys after- 
ward, They told us that they had crossed 
from the northwest end of the lake by dog 
team, and that we need not expect the ice 
to break Up ‘for at least three wéeks’ time. 
These Indians, belonging to- the’ Hareskin 
tribe, came under the leadership of. thetr 
chief, Itzekah, a native of: the most objec- 
tionable type. He wanted to know whence 
I had come, what was my reason for being 
there, and if the great white mother had 
sént anything for them.’ He told me thathe 
wished me”to understand that we were to 
kill no caribou in his country, because, if 
the White ‘man killed one of these animals, 
ali the rest would disappear. Finally, how- 
ever, by giving hini presents of black to- 
bacco, and: by amusing him and his band 
in varljus ways, they became quite ‘cor- 
dial; told us where we would get'the best 
fish, where the ‘most of the “caribou were, 
and, as a last concession, the ‘chief agreed 
to have some of ‘his band waiting for us 
on Aug. 16 at the southeast extremity of 
the lake to guide us across country to 
Great Slave Lake. The Hareskin Indians 
are, for the most part, a harmless, good- 
natyred race, ‘living on*the fish “they catch 
or the deer’ they ‘Kil As a rute,.at least 
once a year they travel to the Hudson Bay 
Company's post at Fort Norman, to trade 
their dried meat and furs. They are as yet 
little civilized, though the majority have 
recently: been Christianized by the Oblate 
Fathers. They are rather a handsome race, 
being tall.and well built, and their pictu- 
resque deerskin coats and leggins, orna- 
mented with beads and porcupine quills, 
give them a pleasing appearance. 


Scratched on the Walls of Pompeii. 
From The Gentleman's Magazine. 

At least one-half of the entire inscrip- 
tions are the graffits or scratchings, a 
habit accounted for by the temptation to 
use the sharp-pointed stylus on the polished 
stucco of the walls or pillars. Such 
seratchings are of all kinds; names, catch- 
words from poems, amatory couplets, rough 
sketches, such as.the profile of a face or 
a ship. Skits are frequent. An ardent Pom- 
pelian writes: “Down with the Noceri- 
ans!’ and an adversary, ‘‘ Good luck to the 
Nocerians! "’ 

Many scratchings are greetings to friends, 
and one is just the reverse: ‘‘ Sanius to 
Cornelius: Go hang yourself!"’ A _ very 
naive greeting is to a friend who has died: 
“Pyrrhus to his chum Chias: “I'm sorry 
to hear that. you are dead, and .so, good- 
bye."" The theme of love is most promi- 
nent in prose and verse, the latter com- 
monly the elegiac distich. One scribbler 
gives his opinion of love as follows: ‘* He 
who has never been in love is no gentle- 
man.”’ 

A lover writes: ‘‘ Health to you, 
and wherever you are may you sneeze 
sweetly!’’ Another says: ‘ Cestilia, Queen 
of the Pompeians, sweet soul, greeting to 
you!”’ A rejected suitor, in feur lines of 
irregular verse, purposes to vent his anger 
on the goddess of Love herself: ‘‘ All lovers 
come! I purpose to break the ribs of Ve- 
nus, and to smash the small of her back 
with clubs; if she can bore a hole in my 
tender heart, why can I not break her head 
with a cudgel?’’ Of a man-flirt is written: 
“ Restitutus has many times deceived many 
girls.’ A sweet Instance of marital and 
family affection is seen in the graffiti of 
a lonely wife addressed to an absent hus- 
band and other relations: ‘‘ Hirti Psacas at 
all times and in all places sends. heartiest 
greetings to Gaius Hortilius Conops, her 
husband and guide and gentle adviser, and 
to her sister Diodata, her brother Fortu- 
natus and her Celer; and she sends a 
greeting to her Primigenia, too.’’ One Pom- 
peiian counts the steps as he walked up 
and down.the colonnade at the side of his 
garden for exercise. He records 640 paces 
for ten times back and forth. An advent 
of young pigs or puppies is noticed: ‘*On 
Oct. 17, Puteolana had a litter consisting 
of three males and two females."" Children 
scratched on the walls the alphabet they 
were learning, and quotations from Virgil 
and also an echo of lessons at_ school. 
Sometimes a maxim is found recorded, as 
“The smallest evil, if neglected, will reach 
the greatest proportions.” 


Victoria, 


Eating Too Much. 
From Good Housekeeping. 

Eating too much is a disease of civiliza- 
tion. The uncivilized seldom get too much 
to eat, or their feastings are preceded or 
followed, by so many days of famine that 
gormandizing leaves no evil trace, Where 
food is abundant, oxygen scarce, muscles 
soft through. inactivity, and the regular oc- 
cupation a tax upon the brain and nerves, 
the feeling that one has eaten too much or 
has not eaten enough, is a frequent and 
troublesome intruder. At times there is a 
combined sense of being at once ill-nour- 


ished end, overted. This means simply that 
one has.eaten too mych of improper, foods 
and not enough of the right ones, “A fa- 
mous rule for the cure of dyspepsia is 
simple and succinct: ‘Take on your plate 
all you mean to eat, and eat but twice a 
day.” ‘ 


Mimicry in Savages. 
From The International Monthly. 

When, writes a missionary of the tribes 
of the remote part of Victoria, a native is 
able to imitate the peculiarities . of some 
absent member of the tribe, it is very com- 
mon .to hear all in the.camp convulsed with 
laughter. 
peculiarities (the beard, for example) of 

other. tribes .up to laughter in. the shape 
of a lively pantomime. _The mimicry, as 
might be expected, embraces the. odd ,ways 
of the white man. The. natives of New 
South Wales used to be so skillful in this 
art that one writes of them: “ Their mim- 
icking of the oddities,.dress, walk, gait, and 
looks of all the Europeans whom they _haye 
seen, from the time of Gov. Phillips down-. 
wards, is so exact as to be a kind of his- 
toric register of their several actions and 
characters.”’, The same authority tells us 
that the Otaheiteans are acute observers 
of the manners, actions, and even looks of 
strangers; and if they have.any. singulat 
imperfections or_oddities, they, will not, fail 
to make themselves merry at.their ex-, 
pense. Another traveler certifies ‘to the 
fact that the aborigines of Victoria were 
splendid mimics, and, after attending the 
white man's church, " would take a book, 
and with. much success imitate,,the.clergy- 
man in his manner, laughing and enjoying 
the applause which they recetyed.” 

This way of exciting laughter by mim- 
icking the. white man is illustrated among 
the North American Indians. . The. Califor- 
nia Indians gave, to the American whites 
the name of . ‘‘ Wo'hah,”’ formed from 
*“ whoa-haw,” .the sound they. heard the 
early emigrants produge when rthey drove 
their oxen. “Let an, Indian gs ae Amer- 
ican .coming up. the. réad, an put. to- 
his: .fellows; ‘ There .eomes ; pf ah,’ at. 
the. same time swinging his arm as if driy- 
ing oxen, .and it. will produce. convulsive, 
laughter.” 

Along with this skill in mimicry we read 
of considerable readiness in the verbal arts 
of descriptive caricature, witty. sayings, and 
repartee. llere ample use is made, we are 
told, of the instrument of irony. 


Boer Prisoners. St. Helena. 

By a Commandant; in Longman’s Magazine. 

Games of all sorts were freely indulged 
in in camp, including. cticket, football, 
quoits, lawn tennis, &c.; besides which 
there were several clubs established and 
maintained, one, the German Club, where 
concerts and sing-songs were held at least 
once a fortnight; another, the Hollander 
Club, where similar entertainments were 
given; there was also a sports club and a 
boxing saloon. Any casual observer, walk- 
ing through the camp, or meeting the Boers 
on the highway, could not but observe 
what a cheerful aspect the majority of 
them maintained, although their life must 
of necessity have been very monotonous. 
Beneath this outward cloak of apparent 
cheerfulness no doubt there were many 
hidden sorrows, as I have found out on 
very many occasions when granting an in- 
terview to those who sought it. I may 
say that I felt it my duty to see every one 
who wished to see me. In this way I kept 
thoroughly in touch with the whole camp, 
and learned to know very fairly well the 
characters of all, including the bitter and 
irreconcilable section. The Boer is a two- 
sided individual; on the one hand he is de- 
cidedly slim and double-faced, on the other, 
he is obstinate and ignorant to a degree, 
full of strife, ready and willing to be stir- 
ring up bitter feeling against the English. 
This latter propensity was carried to such 
a pitch in their camps that it led to gross 
and malicious intimidation, and, in one 
case, to arson; and has led to the necessity 
of establishing separate peace camps, where 
those who are prepared to accept the in- 
evitable, and submit to British rule, and 
who are anxious to return to their homes, 
could express their views freely to one an- 
other without fear. of threats and violence 
to their persons from their fellow-pris- 
oners. 


Pruning the Hydrangea. 
From Mehan’s Monthly. 

It is an oft-repeated pieee of adviee, yet 
as often unheeded, that Fall-flowering 
shrubs require Winter pruning, and, usu- 
ally, severe pruning brings the best re- 
sults, 

The familiar example of such pruning is 
the large-headed, hardy. hydrangea. An 
unpruned plant—especially if old—makes a 
weak growth and small, numerous heads. 
A plant of any age, pruned back to a 
strong bud above the old wood, shoots 
forth with immense vigor, and the heavy 
cane thus induced makes a large head. 
How difficult it is to bring one’s self to 
cut off nearly all the wood just made so 
nicely; but how much harder to see a weak- 
ly plant doing its best to support all the 
old twigs and strong, new growth as well! 

The Althaea is another shrub to be con- 
sidered in the same class—in fact, all Fall- 
blooming plants. 


In a Northern English Town. 
From The Nineteenth Century. 

The daughters of Milltown swing free 
and loud-voiced out into the black Winter 
mornings before 6 o'clock, when the pro- 
fessional “ knocker up” has roused them 
from slumber by crashing on their windows 
with his long pole. When the bitter air 
strikes them in the face, more often 
crowned with a flimsy’ hat now than 
wrapped round by’ the warm shawl of 
their mothers’ wear, possibly a_ wistful 
thought may go astray toward the cook or 
the housemaid inside the closed houses, 
barely turning in their beds as yet to face 
the labors of their day. But breakfast will 
put fresh courage into these weaker vessels 
in another hour and a half, while the day 
will wear on amid the cheerful uproar of 


The Indians of Brazil hold the’ 


machinery, and interchanged gossipings in 


easy tones, adjusted by, long .use. to such. 


an accompaniment, varied with wailing 
hymns in which somebody aspiring to con- 


tribute ‘a second" does so to his or her 


satisfaction by keeping at an interval. of 
a third (more or less) below. the tune all 
the time, And there are. opportunities for 
flirtation, too, between neighboring looms, 
with pretexts for messages or advice, if 


the manager or the elders are not too in- 


terfering. Finally, the crowning hour of 
the day approaches, after the mill is 
“loosed"’ and the “cottage-’ouse” is 
‘sided up,’’ when the girl whose head has 
been a bristling forest of curling pins all 
day will sail out along the narrow gaslit 
street, where’ the same “lad” who. has 
worked beside the chrysalis since the 


‘morning, probably meets the butterfly in 


all her glory of stiff and wiry curls, gay 
hat, and expensive apparel. Then, too, 


‘there are the many jaunts, the chapel tea- 


‘meetings, the dancing classes, and, in Sum- 
mer, the subscription drives in huge breaks 
out to some distant village, where, in a rus- 
tic inn, a sumptuous meal of tea, pork pies, 
and currant bread and butter awaits the 
party. 


1 


Stanza. 

in one still moment, when the soul sinks 
deep 

‘In ethoughts of Life and God, 
with wine nor sleep, 

‘Not wandering, but clear, not slumb’ring, 
but awake, 

Like the refiected sun in a wide, waveless 
lake ; * 
When Far and Near, and Then and Now, 
and Time and Space 
Have passed away like foam 
water's face; 
When thou.canst feel 
flowers of Life 

Bound closely to thy breast, 
promise rife; 

When Earth and Heaven close 
as a mist; 

Thou think’st the flower a star, the stone 
flower, sun-kiss'd; 

In such.a moment, -when, 
ing sound, 


not dazed 


upon the 


the earliest, purest 


with fragrant 


around thee 


Telneso it 

with .holy, cee 
being’s ground; 

When thou thyself art not, and-nothing is, 
but thou 

And God, in whom thou 

ing why nor how; 

such a moment, swift as glance from 

frighten'd eyes 

Comes the Love-longing, and all recollection 

dies; 

who a moment such as this but once 

has known, 

Knoweth Eternity, 
flown; 

And as the diamond gleams of radiant light 
enfolds, 

S» he Eternity now and forever holds. 

—(Translated -from Riickert's ‘ Weisheit 

des Brahmanen."’)—in The Academy. 


art, not know- 


In 


He, 


e’en before Life is 


Bishops’ Ornamentations. 
From Notes and Queries. 

From the examination of a large num- 
ber of the portraits of Anglican Bishops 
since the Reformation, I do not think that 
any have worn the pectoral cross, official 
ring, or purple cassock, except within the 
last forty years. Up to 1850 I cannot find 
that any Bishop of the Church of Eng- 
land .deviated at all from the recognized 
Episcopal dress as worn .to-day by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and indeed the 
majority of the Anglican Bishops. For 150 
say from 1700 tui 1850, the only 
change I can find is in the wig and the 
white bands, though these last are still 
worn by a few Bishops. None of the 
Archbishops’ portraits at Lambeth depicts 
them as wearing any of these ornaments. 
If such had been the recognized dress of 
the Anglican Bishops, one would have 
surely found Archbishop Warham (1503- 
1532) thus habited; but such is not the 
case, though Holbein represents him with 
a richly jeweled mitre and crosier beside 
him. None of the other Archbishops, how- 
ever, has these ornaments, not even Laud, 
who is habited in the simple black-and- 
white costume of the rest of the Bishops. 
Nor, again, do I find these ornaments in 
the portraits of the old High Church Bish- 
ops, such as Ken and the other Nonjurors. 

Bishop Seabury of the American Church 
is said to have worn a black velvet mitre, 
but no other ornaments, as far as one can 
judge by his portrait. I think it is safe to 
say that.-certainly from.the year 15° 
when Cranmer was conseérated at West- 
minster, up till 1850, no Anglican Bishop 
used these “ ornaments,” or, indeed any 
others which can be described ‘under such 
a term. I do not think a mitre was worn 
by any Anglican Bishop, with the possi- 
ble exception of Seabury, between those 
years either, nor, indeed, was a pastoral 
staff or crosier carried by any Bishop 
whose portrait is extant. The late Bishop 
of Lincoln is the first Anglican Bishop I 
have been able to find whose portrait 
shows him habited in a cope and bearing 
his pastoral staff as well, though portraits 
of Bishops in copes are not uncommon. 


years, 


The Small College and the Large. 
By President C. F. Thwing in The Forum. 
Between the advantages offered by the 
large and by the small college no balance 
should or can be struck. The presence of 
numbers or the lack of numbers is only 
one of many characteristic elements of 
colleges. The college. which is large, or 
the college which is urban, may be- thé 
better or the best college for one student; 
and the college which is small, as the col- 
lege which is suburban, may be the better 
or the best for another student. To ask 
which is superior is like asking whether 
one prefers purple or golden sunsets. The 
answer arises from the personal équation. 
But the fact of the personal equation does 
permit the expression of certain more defi- 
nite judgments. To the student of ordi- 
nary ability the small college offers a 
heartier sense of sympathy, of fellowship, 
and of expectation of usefulness; tothe 
student of extraordinary ability tWe large 
college offers far richer advantages for 


Creation’s stream sweeps through thy very — 





. 


THE 


higher development and greater increase 
of his greater power. ‘To the student who 
is working his way the smali college is 
less expensive, but furnishes fewer op- 
portunities for earning; the larger college 
demands more money, but is able to make 
large grants from its loan and other 
funds, and to furnish better facilities for 
self-support. To the city-bred man the 
small college in the country opens a new 
life, and to the country-bred man the large 
college in or near the metropolis opens also 
a new life. To the first the temptation of 
self-coneeit or arrogance is presented; and 
to the second the temptation of intellectual 
and moral dissipation. The student of weak 
will—who, however, should never go to 
college—finds more adequate support in 
the persona! ministries of the small college; 
the student of strong will finds his indi- 
viduality strengthened, even if made less 
unique, by the individualities by which he 
is surrounded. 


Rococo. 
(Donec gratus eram.) 
HE: 


While I could please you, stili caressed— 
With no boy then te put me second— 

That snowy neck—my fortune blest 
Beyond the Persian King’s I reckoned. 


SHE: 
While you had yet no fonder flame, 
Nor Lydia less than Chloe counted, 
Beyond the Roman Lia's fame 
Renowned and glorious Lydia mounted. 


HE: 
‘Tis Thracian Chloe rules me now, 
Who plays, who sings, without a rival; 
I'd face my very death, I vow! 
If death might win her dear survival. 


SHE: 


For Calais all-consumed am I; 
Sweet Thurian! he in equal measure; 
And death twice over I would die— 
If death might save the boy—with pleas- 
ure! 


HE: 
Should Venus now return once more, 
And drive a parted pair to mating— 
Cast Chive off, and leave the door 
Wide, for rejected Lydia waiting? * * * 


SHE: 
Though lovelier than a star is he, 
And thou both lighter than a feather 
And stormier than the Adrian Sea— 
'Twere biiss to live—or die—together! 
—W. HEADLAM in The Saturday Review. 


Infant Slaughter Houses. 


Jacob A. Riis in The Independent. 

Murder is an ugly word, but [T can think 
of nothing that better fits the conspiracy 
that would deuble the price of ice to the 
poor in Summer, and forbid the sale of the 
five-cent piece. It is in the Summer that 
the tenement babies die, and it is the heat 
that kills them. It was to save them we 
battled with the slum. The houses we tore 
down were called “infant slaughter 
houses’ by the Tenement House Commis- 
sion of 18% in its report to the State Legis- 
lature. That was upon the showing that 
in those rear tenements the baby death rate 
rose to 200 and over in a thousand—that is 
to say, that one in five of the babies housed 
in them was killed by the house, and some- 
times one in four. That was again too high 
a price to pay for Tammany misrule, for 
under it these evils had grown up, and it 
was then and is now opposing tenement- 
house reform step by step with the lying 
claim that it would rob landlords of their 
property. No, but it would save the ten- 
ants’ babies. It would make It law that no 
man shall have the right to kill his neigh- 
bor with a house any more than with an 
axe in the street. If that plan makes it 
necessary to take a man’s property from 
him, it will be taken, not otherwise. 


Meaning of Headdresses. 
From Cassell’s Magazine. 

It must not be overlooked that many un- 
civilized people express age, position, and 
married or single state by the way they 
dress their locks. After all, when one 
comes to think of it, the idea is just as 
practical as the wearing of a golden band 
on one finger. The wedding ring is not al- 
ways_en évidence here, for a lady is oft- 
times gloved; and while some married men 
wear the circlet in England and on the 
Continent, others do not; and, again, many 
bachelors sport the very ring that should 
only be used to proclaim the wedded state. 
But the Zulu woman is really more prac- 
tical, for a first glance at her coiffure as- 
sures the observer whether she is maid or 
wife. The cone-shaped erection is the legit- 
imate symbol of her state of wifehood, 
and, indeed, cannot be legally worn till the 
marriage rites are duly completed. Save 
for this all-important cone, the bride's 
head is closely shaved, an assegal being 
used to perform this delicate operation. A 
marriageable Kafir youth is also to be rec- 
ognized by the way he wears his hair. It 
is shorn to leave a ring round the scalp, 
and then Ilberally smeared with ochre and 
fat. When all the hair has been removed 
save the woolly portion on the crown, 
which is traimed in a circular form and 
about 4 inches in diameter, a ring of gum 
and charcoal is firmly attached, and this 
serves as a convenient pocket for the 
young man. He ts proud of this token of 
manhood, and thrusts into it much of the 
small miscellanea which an Englishman 
stows away in his trouser pockets. 


The Indian Duck Trick: 
From Chamibers’s Journal. 

A little tin or carthen pan, or sometimes 
a half cocoanut supported on three 
stones, is filled with water, on which is 
sprinkled a red powder, rendering it prac- 
tically opaque, A little duck of wood ‘or 
porcelain is placed upon the surface, where 
it at first floats, but at the command of 
the performer suddenly dives, remaining 

to 


ordered 
very ingenious ‘trick depends upon the 
fact that in the bottom of the véssel there 


is a minute hole, through which passes 


tne pull. There is naturally some amount 
of leakage through the pin-hole, and to 
cover this the performer takes care, when 
filling the pan, to accidentally (7%) spill a 
little water. The ground being thus al- 
ready wetted, the fact that it gets a little 
more is not noticed. 


Parallels, Russia and Turkey. 
From The Fortnightly Review. 

I know of no parallel to the difficulty the 
Government of the Czar has recently ex- 
perienced, in disposing of the thousands 
upon thousands of laborers and artisans 
thrown out of work by the closing of indus- 
trial undertakings in every part of the 
empire. To an Englishman ten, fifteen, or 
twenty trains per diem, passing over one 


mechanics in open cattle pens—fed, as they 
g9, on black rye bread and water, and 
then chucked out to fish for themselves in 
their starving desolate homes, would indi- 
cate the end of the British Empire. But 
this is the spectacle to be witnessed any 
day in all parts of Russia—aye! and worse 
things too, if the horrors of the slums of 
Moscow, Kieff, St. Petersburg, and fifty 
other large towns could be revealed. We 
are accustomed to picture the financial 
difficulties of Turkey as being almost un- 
bearable. Those of Russia are, I believe, 
far worse; and for this reason: The Sultan 
with magnificent Oriental indifference to 
every one but himself, troubles himself 
neither to pay his army, navy, Ministers, 
Ambassadors, or Government employes. 
They have to live on arrears, and every 
piastre that is wrung from the Provinces 
goes direct into the coffers of Yildiz Kiosk. 
But in Russia things are different, for the 
Czar, or rather his master, De Witte, the 
Minister of Finance, is compelled to find 
money for not only a vast and generally 
ruined nobility, whose fathers having spent, 
with Russian recklessness, the money they 
received for the emancipation of their serfs, 
have left their sons with neither money to 
go on with nor serfs to work their estates. 
This nobility has now to live as best it can; 
chiefly in selling its ancestral forests, or 
hanging about Government offices in 
search of pay or plunder. 

The Russian nobles (by which +‘ meant 
the class we call gentry, for nobles they are 
not in our sense of the word) are the stand- 
ing terror of the land, and are practically 
more dangerous to the State than all the 
Nihilists and all the revolutionary societies 
together. 
everything, and their power is the more real 
because it is not seen and cannot be subju- 
gated by the whips of the Cossack. For the 
most part idle and, contrary to general 
opinion, very poorly educated, completely 
ignorant of everything outside Russia and 
equally ignorant of everything inside it, 
accustomed to and exacting the most ser- 
vile homage from the commercial and pro- 
fessional classes, the aristocracy of Russia 
(pace the use of the word) is probably a 
greater source of danger to the Empire 
than were the profligate and dissolute 
Peers of France to their country before the 
Revolution. To the Russian aristocracy 
must be given Panem et Circenses, just as 
in the Roman Forum, in the days of Rome's 
decay, the clamoring mob demanded bread. 


A Voice from the East. 

Englishmen, Englishmen, ye who are learn- 
ing the tongues of my fathers, 

Dreaming that before long ye will learn 
their heart secrets also, 

That with the line of your wit ye will 
fathom the dim under current 

Flowing far, far below; blind, fate-driven, 
relentless— 

Think ye before your eyes the Book of the 
East shall be opened? 

Dream ye that She, the Close-Veiled, can 
uncover her face in a lifetime? 

She, the Ancient East, born in the very Be- 
ginning, 

Hoary with age and fame ere the bones of 

your England were hardened! 

Land-of the sorrowing palm and the won- 
derful, whispering desert— 

Take ye heed lest one day your eager 
hearts faint with pursuing 

Phantoms which rise and which fade, 
dream-things which your minds com- 
prehend not. 

Lo, now, the Ancient East, she watcheth 
your eagerness smiling, 

E’en as the white-bearded grandsire watch- 
eth his grandson, indulgent, 

Saying, Well done now, my child, thou hast 
almost mastered the alphabet. 

—A. C. E. in The Spectator. 


Catching Tunnies. 
From The Nineteenth Century. 

The industry of catching tunnies is a 
very ancient as well as lucrative one. Al- 
lusions to it run through the classics. Two 
hundred and twenty-eight years before the 
Christian era Athenaeus took the trouble 
to prove that a brother scribe had made a 
mistake in attributing a panegyric of the 
tunny to Hesiod, and modern scholars have 
agreed that the first authentic classic ref- 
erence to the tunny is by Herodotus. That 
the capture of the tunny was a familiar 
feature in the daily life of these times is 
proved by the story related by Herodotus, 
who tells us how Pisistratus, returning to 
Greece after his second expuision, pitched 
his camp opposite to that of his adversaries 
near the temple of Palias at Paliene. Here 
a soothsayer, Amphilytus by name, moved 
by a divine impulse, approached him and 
uttered this prophecy: 

Now the cast has been made, 
spread in the water, 
Through the moonshiny night, the tunnies will 


enter the meshes. 
Herodotus, 1,, 62. (Rawlinson’s translation.) 


Pisistratus grasped the meaning at once, 
aecepted the eracie, fell upon the Athe- 
nians, defeated them, and returned to pow- 
er, Aeschylus, also, in the Persae, makes 
the messenger describing the battle of Sa- 
jiamis, say: 

And they, as men tunnies, or a haul 

Of other fishes, with the shaft of oars 

Or spars of wrecks went ening, Coaras down. 
—Persae, , (Plamptre.) 


the net is out- 


Europe Does Not Love Us. 
Sydney Brooks in The Atlantic. 

The reasons that make Europe dislike 
England are, in part, the reasons that make 
her dislike America. There is at the bot- 

of it all a despairing envy of her pros- 
y and success. To this is now added 
d, almost a conviction, that compe- 
with America in business, is grow- 
imposaible; that America aims at noth- 
then a monopoly of the world's 

—a suspicion pointed by the terrible 





fact that the trusts do not raise prices, and 
that, sooner than miss her goal, America 
would willingly see Europe plunged into 
socialism and revolution. Cultured Euro- 
peans intensely resent the bearing of Amer- 
icans; they hate the American form of 
Swagger, which is not personal, like the 
British, but national; and they cannot with 
patience think of a country so crudely and 
completely immersed in materialism. They 
jook upon Americans, to adopt a happy 
simile which I wish I could claim as my 
own, much as a New York mugwump looks 
upon a Tammany Alderman. They accuse 
them of having vulgarized life as a Tam- 
many Alderman may be trusted to vul- 
garize politics. If any American ever 


| troubled te read the comments of the Eu- 


| ropean press on the annual Presidential 
single line of railtway packed with starving j ~ 


message, he would discover that, in the 
eyes of the Continent, the United States is 
a monster of hypocrisy, only less unctuous 
than Great Britain herself. 


Eccentricities of the Tornado. 
From Ainslee’s Magazine. 

A tornado that was remarkable both in 
appearance and in action was one that 
traveled from Texas across Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory in May, 1896. A man in 
Sherman, Oklahoma Territory, who had 
exceptional oppertunities for observing the 
storm, inasmuch as he was caught up in 
it and carried several hundred yards be- 
fore descending to earth again, is certain 
that it was not funnel-shaped. He says of 
it: “It looked to me like a great ball of 
vapor rolling over and over toward me. 
‘When I first saw it distinctly it was at a 
hill perhaps an eighth of a mile away. 
It seemed to be about 250 yards wide and 
100 feet high. The motion was that of a 
ball rolling over and over, not spiral, and 
it came on rather slowly, perhaps thirty 
miles an hour. Whatever the ball of cloud 
struck was lifted right off the ground. I 
saw it pick up house after house between 
the hill and me, and the cloud seemed to 
be full of flying boards and timbers. When 
the ball reached Mrs. C-——'s, the house 
nearest me, it went straight up off its 
foundations. The house remained intact 
until it was about twenty or twenty-five 
feet from the ground; then it burst open, 
and the fragments flew in all directions. 
It looked ffke an exploding bomb. The 


; corn and cotton standing a hundred feet 


Their ramifications permeate | 


on either side of the storm's path were un- 
injured, but whenever the cloud struck 
the higher ground it spread out, covering 
a wider strip of the surface. 
cloud struck me I went up lightly and eas- 
lly, and the sensation was not unpleasant, 
but I came down hard, and was badly 
shaken up, aithough not seriously injured. 
On the highway north of Sherman fence 
wires were torn from the posts and pounded 
Into the hard surface of the road a dis- 
tance of two or three inches.” 


Causes for Divorce. 
Gannett Welle in The North American 
Review. 


Mrs. K. 


As sufficient causes usually cited’ for the | 


intervention of law are infidelity, non- 


support, “ gross neglect of duty,”’ and “‘ ex- | 


treme cruelty.”’ In regard to the first, the 
injured party, whether man or woman, 
must keenly feel the personal indignity of- 
fered by infidelity, as such a plea for di- 
vorce is an open recognition of the basis of 
marriage which many a woman had rather 
endure wrong than acknowledge in public. 

The second cause, non-support, is being 
done away with by the modern, economic 
woman, who contends for her right to in- 
dustrial pursuits and alleges her ability 
and destiny to be a wage earner. It used 
to be a stigma to be so unattractive as a 
wife that one was not supported in comfort. 
Now it ts a greater stigma to be ineapable 
of self-support. If both husband and wife 
are to be wage earners, or if the unearned 
increment of invested capita] accrues to 
both, it will be difficult for a woman to 
base a suit upon this ground, except its ob- 
ject be to secure an arrangement for her 
participation in her husband's resourves, 
in which case it is still to be hoped tne 
larger burden of self-support will fall upon 
the man, once the patron, now the equal, 
of woman! 

The third and fourth conditions, “‘ gross 
neglect of duty” and “extreme cruelty,” 
appeal to the mind as pregnant phrases, 
which allow large liberty to offenders and 
require a nice sense of discrimination in 
the court. If other conditions are maligned, 
these can never be—susceptible as they are 
of individual interpretation, sheltering alike 
vanity and modesty. “ Neglect of duty” is 
a much more ethical cause than the offer- 
ing of “ indignities "" that render life “ in- 
tolerable ’’ or “ burdensome,"’ as one might 
be over-fastidious or too easily bored. ‘‘ Ex- 
treme cruelty ’’ depends upon that to which 
the victim has been accustomed. But, how- 
ever bad or misleading is any “ omnibus 
clause,”’ it is no worse in its moral effect 
than restriction of divorce to a single 
cause. ‘ 


Lapses from Religion. 
From The National Review. 

Every lapse in thought from the Chris- 
tian standard spells degradation for multi- 
tudes. But it spells misery, too. The ex- 
periment of life, reduced to a play of mole- 
cular forces, does not correspond to the 
nature of things; it is a dream upon which 
reality is always breaking in, and the 
dreamer cannot sleep in peace. 

Hence the innumerable nightmares which 
weigh upon modern cities, and the more 
advanced thetr condition, so much the more 
do they breed these unpleasant phenome- 
na. The American prides himself on his 
smartness; but it is In his busiest market- 
Place that spiritiem, fatth-healing, and im- 
postures wilder than these flourish ex- 
ceedingly. In Paris of tate years every 
conceivable superstition has found a home. 
Among ourselves, the temper which wel- 
comed Neo-Buddhism is not extinct, and 
ridicule falls to kill the varieties of occult 
science. An  unwholesome mysticism 


When the | 


growing melancholy which betrays itself 
in the shape of insanity or even suicide, 
cannot be deemed evidence either of truth 
conquering falsehood, or of progress mov- 
ing on to a higher civilization. We all go 
by our own experience, and few things 
have struck me more forcibly than the 
lack of discipline, the breaking up of char- 
acter into uncertain impulse, which result 
from a hearty acceptance of teaching like 
Prof. Haeckel's. 


In Sunny Court. 
In Sunny Court there is no sun, 
And very little air, 
A sorry jest of circumstance 
Gave it a name that's fair. 
This dingy place of tenements, 
Battered and bleak and bare— 
Ah, little children, strange it is 
To see you playing there! 


Without the sun, without the space, 
Without the free, sweet wind— 

Why, children, I should crying be— 
But, dears, perchance I'm blind, 

I cannot see the things you see 
In bubbles blown all ways, 

I cannot hear the gay, wild tunes 
That Pedro's organ plays! 


And when the crippled cobbler sits 
Upon his step at eve, 

And smokes his pipe, and tells a tale, 
Why, who for you would grieve? 

Ah, if you might quit Sunny Court 
Some time before you see 

Its dirt and sin and sordidness, 
Then should we all agree 


That there is sun in Sunny Court 
Some time in each dull day, 
And Joy's a tenant with grim Want 
When little children play. 
—C: M. WILLIAMS in The Youth's Come 
panion. 


Curious Mosquitos. 
From The Christian Endeavor World. 

In religious life there are some kinds of 
Tora] mosquitos that are peculiarly pois- 
onous. One of them is the genus Religio 
indifferens, which, being interpreted, ts re- 
ligious indifference. This species is always 
buzzing around every church; and, when 
once it gets its poisonous bill into a church 
member, and thoroughly inoculates him, 
there is little hope of his recovery. 

{t has done far more damage to the 
church than persecution, slaughter, or vio- 
lent opposition. 

Then there is the virulent variety known 
as the Religio piqua, or, in common lan- 
guage, huffiness or pique. 

Some people are particularly sensitive to 
the bites of this pernicious insect. Raw 
portions of their emotional anatomy are 
constantly exposed, on which these mos- 
quitos love to settle and into which they 
insert their poison. Such persons’ feelings 
are constantly being hurt. They are al- 
ways being slighted or neglected or il- 
treated, in their own imagination, and they 
take it out in doing nothing but nurse 
their poison-infected wounds, and become 
sickly weaklings in the church family. 

Another variety 1s the Religio critica, 
This species introduces a poison which 
makes chronic fault-finders and small- 
souled critics. “‘ Whatever is, is wrong,” 
becomes their motto. They are great at 
tearing down, but very poor at building 
up. On the whole, the disease makes them 
about the most worthless Christians in ex- 
istence. 

Coffee Houses a Failure. 
From Gunton’'s Magazine. 

The coffee house is a temperance substi- 
tute for the inn in England. It furnishes, 
minus the intoxicating stimulants, similar 
social features, but it is tacked on to the 
Same social habits that the inn developed. 
In this country those habits were not 
formed by the saloon experience, and the 
attempt to establish the coffee house as a 
substitute for the saloon necessarily lacks 
@hat social incentive which exists in Eng- 
land. The coffee house here takes on the 
feature of the restaurant rather than either 
the German beer garden or the English inn. 
The Americans have never learned to go 
to these places for their leisurely inter- 
course and amusements, and hence do not 
find it when coffee is substituted for beer. 
They have gone to the theatres or to the 
clubs for this social outlet. 

It is, therefore, not surprising to the 
careful student of European and American 
traditions that the coffee-house plan does 
not work in this country, though it worked 
well in England. To be successful, social 
and economic as well as political institu- 
tions must largely grow out of the habits, 
customs, and desires of the people. They 
cannot to any considerable extent be trans- 
planted from one country to another. 


Boots and Prosperity. 
From London Truth. 

Some years ago I was talking with one 
of our leading boot manufacturers, and 
himself a very acute man. He told me 
that long experience had shown him that 
the sale of boots is a sure barometer of the 
prosperity of the country, so far the work- 
ing classes were concerned. If things are 
going well people buy new boots when their 
old ones have worn out; if the reverse, they 
do not, but make shift without new pur- 
chases. And he instanced Ireland, where 
he had a large trade output, as an instance 
of this. When, therefore, I hear that the 
boot business is not flourishing, I know 
what that means. Although it cannot be 
said to be absolutely bad, yet there is al- 
ready a shrinkage in sales at home, owing 
to the effect of the war on the resources of 
the wage-earning class. 


Animals in People’s Insides. 
From Notes and Queries. 

In The Leeds Intelligencer for July 20, 
1h01, Dr. Gardner, “the inventor of the 
universal medicines in the ferm of pilis, 
plaster, and ointment,” was advertising his 
arrival in Leeds, and was exhibiting worms 
and other creatures of which he had “rid 
men's bodies ‘‘to prove what no man, nor 
any body of men upon earth, can deny.”’. 
His exhibits, which could be. seen at the 
doctor's , 8 St. Peter's Square, in- 
eluded “two uncommon creatures, one like 
a Lizard, the other has a mouth like @ ~ 
Place, {sic,) a Horn like a Snafl, Two Ears 

' and its Body covered wit! 
Hair. It was destroying the Man's 


j @ portion of which it has brought off =a 


it.’* 





Turkey It is believed in Buropean 
and diplomatic circles that the re- 
Germany. cent backdown of the Turkish 
Government in regard to the 
French claims was precipitated by Ger- 
many, who, for the purpose of maintaining 
Peace, came forward with promises of a 
large loan which would enable Turkey to 
settle with her present creditors and secure 
tranquillity for a few years in the Asiatic 
part of the Ottoman dominions, at least as 
far as German interests are concerned. Al- 
though no official advices have as yet been 
received in regard to the subject, it is 
thought that the quid pro quo which Ger- 
many is to receive for her promises is the 
granting of the firman for the convention 
of the Bagdad Railway, which is now being 
negotiated between the German Anatolia 
Railway Company and the Turkish Gov- 
ernment. The text of the original railway 
agreement, which was made in January, 
1900, has already been given in these col- 
umns. The pending convention includes 
the following points: 


Line of Railway.—Leaving Koniah, the 
line will pass by Eregli, Adana, Hamidie, 
Tel Habech, Haran, Raselain, Halet, Nis- 
sibin, Tel-avenat, Mossoul, Tekrit Sadidje, 
Bagdad, Kerbela, Nedjer, Zobeir, and Bas- 
sora. . 


Branch Lines.—(1) Hamidie to Castabol, 
(2) Tel Habech to Aleppo, (3) from an un- 
known point to Orfa, (4) Sadidje to Hane- 
kin, () Zobeir to Kazima, (6) Kazima to 
Koweit. 


Duration of Concession.—Ninety-nine 
years from date of firman, which will ap- 
ply to the whole of the present lines of the 
Anatolian railways. 


Delay.—Twelve months allowed for com- 
pletion of plans, and twelve years to com- 
plete the work. 


Preference Lines.—The company will have 
preferential rights for the following lines: 
(1) Toward Marach, (2) toward Aintab, (3) 
,oward Beredjik Mardine, (4) toward Erbil, 
(45) from Diala toward Salahie, (6) from El 
Badj to Hit, and, finally, a concession for 
a railway or tramway from Aleppo to the 
sea. 

Guarantee.—The company must deposit 
£30,000 (Turkish) in cash or State stocks. 

Other Privileges.—Navigation service mo- 
nopoly on the Ohat el Arab,, Tigris, and 
Euphrates; construction ef ports at Bas- 
sora, Castabol, and Kazima; working of 
all mines not already conceded in a zone 
of twenty kilometers on each side of the 
line; exemption from custom duty on all 
amaterial; exemption from: all _ interior 
taxes, such as property tax and stamp tax; 
right to build brick and tile factories; in- 
Stallation of depots and magazines; monop- 
oly for steamboat service between Stam- 
boul and Haidar Pasha for the transport 
of passengers and merchandise. 

The Germans have also fixed the kilo- 
metric guarantee at 13,000f. per kilometer 
per annum, plus 4,500f, for ‘‘ Frais d'explol- 
tation.”” This is an important and new 
method of kilometric guarantee, which 
hitherto has been an amount from which 
was deducted the gross receipts, and the 
balance was payable by the Government, 
which had nothing to do with the cost of 
working the line. The new method means 
that when the receipts surpass the 13,000f. 
the Government will still have to pay 
4,500f. toward ‘the working expenses, irre- 
spective of receipts. In short, it is a per- 
manent subvention. 

It is understood, however, in official 
quarters in Constantinople that there is 
also a clause in regard to the right of the 
Anatolia Railway Company to offer special 
inducements to German colonists to settle 
along the line of the railway, and it is 
pointed out that such a concession would 
be a serious blow to Russian commerce and 
Russian aspirations in Asia Minor; besides, 
Great Britain and France would have to be 
reckoned with. It is believed that Russia 
is using its utmost diplomatic influence 
upon the Porte to show that with the ad- 
of German colonists in Asia Minor 
necessarily come what would prac- 
amount to a German protectorate 
districts reached by the new 
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Maitre Labori, who, it 
will be recalled, was the 
junior counsel for Capt. 
Dreyfus at the Rennes 
court-martial, has written an article for 
the next number of his periodical, La 
Grande Revue, entitled ‘‘ Le Mal Politique 
et les Partis.’"’ In the light of the recent 
rumors that the gifted lawyer had had a 
falling out with his client, the article, 
which draws its inspiration from the causé 
célébre, is of considerable interest. Maitre 
Labori says that henceforth the affair is 
closed, less, indeed, by the amnesty and 
by the lassitude, which is undeniable, than 
by the effect of so many previous acts of 
which the amnesty was without doubt the 
inevitable consequence. He then declares: 

‘When at Rennes every violation of the 
law was tolerated, every crime covered, 
when doubt was pleaded in the name of the 
defendant, and when the condemned man 
would not appeal, so that he might obtain 
his pardon, the affaire Dreyfus in all its 


Labori on the 
Dreyfus Case. 
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great general and human features was 
definitely closed.” 

The agitation, he says, sprang from the 
fact that this was an episode of the eternal 
struggle between the party of Mberty and 
that of despotism, and the false raison 
d@etat. “The judicial error, the, isolation 
and the tortures of the prisoner of the Ile 
du Diable, the sensational disclosures, the 
dramatic suppression of events, were all 
necessary to stimulate public curiosity and 
the interest of nations. But the first and 
the deep cause of the universal emotion 
Was the general and poignant character of 
the problem."’ Nothing else, Maitre Labori 
continues, could explain the resistance of- 
fered to the work of justice by so many 
persons, who, at the outset, at least, must 
have been impartial. For the two camps 
Alfred Dreyfus was a symbol, the incarna- 
tion of the ideas of authorfty and liberty. 
As soon, therefore, as the principle was 
removed and the personality of the man 
became the essential preoccupation of his 
friends, the affaire Dreyfus ceased to be 
a human and universal question. 

“What passed at Rennes, and the ac- 
ceptance of the pardon, have been terribly 
decisive. In accepting his pardon Alfred 
Dreyfus did not in any way admit his 
guilt. For reasons which I have not to 
judge, he preferred immediate freedom to 
the heroic uninterrupted continuation of 
the effort for his judicial rehabilitation.” 
——@— 

The launching of the 
new armored French 
cruiser Léon Gambetta 
at Brest the other day 
has inspired the pens uf several French 
naval experts to write commentaries upon 
the present and future state of the French 
Navy. The Gambetta is the first of the 
new cruisers of 12,416 tons displacement 
provided for by the programme of naval 
construction voted by the Chamber within 
the past twelve months. The other vessels 
of the class still building are five in num- 
ber. M. Camille Pelletan, who has been 
connected with several Parliamentary 
naval committees, in an article in Le 
Matin, vigorously criticises the programme 
of M. de Lanessan, Minister of Marine, ard 
shows that if France shall soon have three 
other vessels of the Léon Gambetta class, 
and eleven smaller cruisers, England can 
oppose to these twenty-two ships, six of 
which are of 14,000 tons displacement. 

M. Pelletan arranges the war vessels of 
the two countries according to their re- 
spective capacities, and shows that in every 
class except that of submarines, France is 
overwhelmingly outnumbered. The critic 
further describes M. de Lanessan’s state- 
ments at Brest the other day as too strong. 
“The Minister of Marine wanted to make 
believe that when the new naval pro- 
gramme was carried out France would cn- 
joy as much security at sea as is assured 
by her on land.”’ 

If the difference between the French and 
German land forces were as great as that 
between the French and English Navies, 
France, in M. Pelletan's estimation, would 
be done for, but he adds: ‘' Our existence 
does not depend on our navy.” 

As to the Russian alliance, he says, that 
would only be valuable in the event of a 
Centinental war. In a naval war Russia 
would not be a help, but a hindrance. M. 
Pelletan does not pause in order to examine 
the value of the Russian fleet, but pro- 
ceeds to say that the northern friends of 
France looked at the alliance, especially in 
maritime questions, exclusively from their 
persona! point of view. Before counting on 
the French, Russia made arrangements to 
uphold a struggle in the Baltic; armed the 
Black Sea for operations in the Mediterra- 
nean; this was her programme for 1898. 
Since the alliance she said to herself that 
France would take charge of the struggle 
in European wars. Accordingly, she held 
all her resources for her extension in the 
Far East. Russia has not one cruiser to 
go before her fleet should she attempt to 
enter the Mediterranean; her fleet is good 
enough for an effective landing in Turkey, 
but net to face that of another naval pow- 
er. Russia, continues M. Pelletan, since 
her programme of 1898, watches only one 
enemy for a naval war, namely, Japan. As 
to Seuthern China, she is ready to enter 
into an agreement with England and Ger- 
many. Will that be at France’s expense? 
asks M. Pelletan; and he answers that it is 
possible, The critic further says that Rus- 
sia therefore counts on France to free her 
from the trouble of a naval war with a 
European power; in other words, that in 
case of a naval war the French fleet will 
have to defend both France and Russia. 
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Outlook for the 
French Navy. 


A Brazilian named 

M. Santos-Dumont M. Auguste Severo has 
anda New Rival. just arrived in Paris 
and has made prepa- 

rations to have an airship of his own inven- 
tion built there, with which he will at- 
tempt to rival the achievements of his 
countryman, M. Santos-Dumont. It is ex- 
pected that his vessel will be completed by 
the end of November. M. Severo has al- 
ready mapped out the aerial journey which 
he proposes to accomplish. He will start 
from the grounds situated near the south- 
western boundary of Paris, Just within the 
limits of the city. Thence he hopes to travel 


M. Severo proposes to sail off again, this 
time selecting a circuitous course. Direct- 
ing his ship eastward, he will follow the 
Mine of the fortifications of Paris, thus 
returning to his starting point by a wide 
semi-circular sweep via La Villette and 
Vincennes gate and crossing the Seine at 
Bercy. 

The airship which is to accomplish this 
remarkable trip, possibly this month, will 
be built on the principle of the Santos-Du- 
monts in so far ag the véssel will be sus- 
tained above the earth by the ascensional 
force of gas, and does not belong to the 
class of machines “ heavier than air."" But 
the propelling force will be provided with 
five screws. These will be worked by 


two in number. 

It is with Santos-Dumont No, 7 that the 
well-known Brazilian aeronaut will prove 
one of the most interesting features for 
the coming season at Monte Carlo. An 
aerodrome is being erected on the plain 
below Monaco, and from it M. Santos- 
Dumont will make his excursions, which, in 
February, will end in an attempt to per- 
form an aerial flight from Monaco over the 
sea to Corsica, a distance of about 200 
kilometers, 

M. Santos-Dumont was recently asked to 
contribute an article on his aerial experi- 
ences to be included in the special number 
of the Vie au Grand Air. He replied in a 
letter of delicate irony, which is said to 
be keenly felt by the members of the Aero 
Club, from which he has just resigned. 

“Only think,’ he wrote, “ my aeronautic 
work dates back to 1874. I was a year old 
then, and I burst a lot of little india-rubber 
balloons to see what was inside of them. 
At least, my people have told me so. Yet 
what every one says is not always undis- 
puted. The Parisian public is pretty well 
agreed that I doubled the Eiffel Tower and 
returned within the prescribed time limit. 
Yet it appears that this is not the case. 
How, then, would you haye me certain of 
what I did in 1898, for instance? Only my 
friend Emmanuel Aimé knows all about it. 
As for me * * * that in order to remember 
the details of an ascent, and particularly 
a fall, | am obliged to consult the illustra- 
ticns in the Vie au Grand Air. * * * Thus 
do I behold myself, not without pleasure, 
falling gracefully in company with St. Be- 
noit from the eighth story of the Grand 
H6tel du Trocadero, or making peaceful 
evolutions around M., Eiffel's lightning con- 
ductor, or perched with my airship No. 5 
on the top of a hospitable tree—or breaking 
my airship No, 6 on two branches. * * * 
I am almost sure of having done this, as 
you have photographed it, but I am doubt- 
ful as to the rest. 

“As long as you have not the negative 
of the check for 100,000 francs I shall not 
have won the big prize. Yet you offer me a 
banquet as if I had already distributed the 
money. * * * I admire your audacity, as 
if | had really fulfilled the conditions of 
a regulation which was publicly known in 


EE motors, which, as will be the 
ease with the Santos-Dumont No. 7, will be 


the presence of thousands of persons at | 


the Aerostatic Park and on the Eiffel Tow- 
er. ‘Ca, se saurait.’”’ 
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It is generally be- 
Coming Vi-it lieved in Paris that 
of President Loubet the visit of the Pres- 
to Russia. ident of the French 
Republic to St. Pe- 
tersburg in return for the visit made by the 
Czar this Autumn, will take place in June 
next. There has been considerable discus- 
sion as to the date of the projected visit, 
and the fact that it will occur in June has 
deprived the Nationalists of considerable 
political ammunition, for they have been 
attacking the Government all along on the 
assumption that it would take place before 
the general French elections in May. 
L'Echo de Paris, referring to thes mat- 
j ters, states that the visit of M. Loubet has 
been the subject of many interchanges of 
| views between St. Petersburg and Paris. 
| This paper affirms that there was even a 
proposal on the French side that the Presi- 
dent of the republic should meet the Czar 
at Moscow during the Russian Lenten pe- 
riod. The proposals from Paris, however, 
are said by the Echo to have met with cold 
favor in Russia, where it was not desired 
to take any part, even indirectly, in the 
electoral combinations of the French Gov- 
ernment, It was, moreover, hinted that 
Lent was not a proper time for public fétes 
and rejoicings. Thus, according to the Na- 
tionalist paper, a gentle reminder was giv- 
en to the effect that if in France there 
was a tendency to overlook the observ- 
ances and obligations of Lent, the same 
was not the case in Russia, where religious 
traditions are honored. 
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The brief cable dis- 
Escape of a No- patch announcing that 
torious French Altmayer, a French con- 
Convict. vict confined for the last 
twelve years in the peni- 
tentiary at Guiana, South America, had 
escaped gave no account of the circum- 
stances of his escape or of his antecedents. 
Altmayer was once regarded as the king 
of the “gentleman swindlers”’ of Paris, 
and he escaped from the convict settlement 
by booking himself as a first-class passen- 
ger on board a steamer bound for South- 
ampton, and he is now supposed to be in 
London. 
After some apprentice years, during which 





MOST PERFECT BLOCK SIGNALS ON ‘THE 


‘ing when ‘he invented the telephone trick, 


He rang up a wealthy Parisian merchant, 
and, assuming the voice of one of the lat- 
ter’s clients, obtained a sum large enough 
to start him on his career, For years he 
was one of the leading figures of the flashy 
society of Paris. As soon as he was out 
of funds he replenished his purse by every 
imaginable fraud. He was rarely caught, 
and when he was he had innumerable 
stratagems for escaping, until twelve years 
age, when he was tried and sentenced to 
transportation. 

One of his exploits is memorable in the 
annals of the Paris Courts of Justice. 
While being questioned by the Examining 
Magistrate during one of his trials he man- 
aged to get a sheet of official paper. On 
this he wrote out an order for his own re- 
lease, forging the Magistrate’s hand to pere 
fection. On being re-examined the next 
day he got hold of the seal, lying on the 
Magistrate's table, and, pretending to be« 
come very angry, he thumped violently on 
the inkstand, upsetting it on the police- 
man attending him. When the Magistrate 
turned to look while the stain on the gar- 
ment was béing mopped up, Altmayer set 
the official seal on the order. While being 
taken to his cell he handed the Governor 
of the prison the document, telling him 
that he almost forgot to give him a letter 
from the Magistrate. The Governor, not 
dreaming of suspecting the authenticity of 
the message, set Altmayer at liberty that 
afternoon. 
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A recent number of Le 
Temps of Paris contains an 
article concerning the roving 
tribes of the Moroccan-Al- 
gerian hinterland which were the principal 
cause of the recent trouble between France 
and the Moorish State, and are still likely 
further to disturb the tranquillity of the 
Northwestern African coast. It will be re- 
membered that the arrangement concluded 
last Summer between M. Delcassé, the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
the Moorish Mission which went to Paris 
had for its object the completion of the 
treaty of 1845, which delimitated the fron- 
tier between Morocco and Algeria only for 
a short distance from the sea, leaving the 
rest vague, as it was at that time consid- 
ered unadvisable to delimitate a frontier 
in a region oceupied at certain seasons of 
the year by wandering tribes belonging to 
both countries. Although the new arrange- 
ment, according to Le Temps, which is now 
the acknowledged organ of the ‘French 
Foreign Office, does not stipulate precisely 
for the delimitation of a frontier, yet it 
enumerates the Saharian tribes which for 
the future are to be regarded as depend- 
ing on Morocco or Algeria. It also de- 
cides that Doni Menia and the Ouled Djerir 
tribes should have the right of choosing be- 
tween the two contracting parties. The 
submission of their chiefs indicates that 
they have already pronounced in favor of 
France. The submission of these tribes is 
regarded, in the French Foreign Office, as 
all the more important because they can 
place in the field from 7,000 to 8,000 fight- 
ing men, and that fact presupposes a pop- 
ulation of some 40,000 persons. 

Le Temps expresses the opinion that the 
fighting men could be used with advantage 
as a police force in the Twat district, the 
occupation of which by imposing forces 
from France has already cost so much in 
lives and treasure. A first credit for that 
expedition amounted to 25,000,000 francs, 
and the War Minister now applies to the 
Chambers for a supplementary credit of 
13,000,000 francs. It is, however, consid- 
ered worthy of note that if M. Revoil, the 
Governor General of Algeria, has received 
the submission of the Doni Menia and the 
Ouled Djerir tribes, Bou Amama, the re- 
doutable Marabou, who wields power at 
Figwig, and is only nominally dependent on 
the Sultan of Morocco, did not come to 
salute the Governor General of Algeria, al- 
though he was within a very few miles of 
him. 


Morocco 
and France. 


In the of a 
Development of speech recently delivered 
Madagascar. by Gen. Gallieni, the Mil- 
itary Mada- 
gascar, at Tamatave, the principal port of 
the island, it was pointed out that, where- 
as, in 1896, the general trade of that place 
did not amount to more than 6,000,000f., In 
1900 it had exceeded 16,000,000f. Tamatave, 
Gen. Gallieni said, had thus become the 
chief centre of trade on the east coast. The 
general trade of Madagascar a whole 
had risen in five years from 13,000,000f. to 
51,000,000f., and the local receipts had 
shown a corresponding progression, rising 
from 3,000,000f, in 1896 to 19,500,000f. in 1900, 
with a surplus of 2,300,000f., so that the re- 
serve fund was now more than 5,000,000f. 
It could also be affirmed that the receipts 
for 1901 would reach nearly 25,000,000f. 
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